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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1867. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, PUBLIC ECONOMY, &c. 


I.—COMMERCIAL PANICS. 


As the year which is about to close has been distinguished by one 
of those hurricanes which from time to time sweep over the commer- 
cial horizon, it may not be amiss to devote a few pages to a descrip- 
tion of some of the principal panics of the last forty years, referring at 
the same time more briefly to similar disasters which occurred during 
the eighteenth century. The immediate causes which led to these 
convulsions may generally be discovered with tolerable certainty, 
but the more remote causes are frequently involved in some obscurity, 
not because’ they are really obscure, but because their elucidation is 
complicated by conflicting theories concerning currency and finance, 
to which undue importance is frequently attached. 

The probable derivation of the word ‘‘ panic ” is well known, but is 
significant enough to be worth repeating. Pan, one of the captains 
of Bacchus, with a few men, put a numerous army to rout, by a noise 
which his soldiers raised in a rocky valley abounding with echoes. 
This stratagem made their number appear far greater than it really 
was, so that the enemy quitted a commodious encampment, and fled. 
Hence all ill-grounded fears have been called panics, or panic-fears. 

In most of the commercial panics about to be described, the «- 
reasoning character of the terrors excited is especially to be remarked ; 
it is not so much that there is no just cause for alarm, as that the 
alarm is felt at the wrong moment, when it is more likely to do harm 
than good. The public mind passes from the height of the most 
blind credulity into the depths of suspicion and mistrust, and the 
dismal rumours of bankruptcy and failure are echoed and re-echoed 
from street to street, till even the coolest and most philosophical lose 
their senses, 

Commercial panics are essentially modern phenomena, because 
they imply a previous state of confidence and security which can 
only exist in highly-civilized communities. In barbarous and semi- 
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barbarous countries, no man trusts his neighbour ; bills and bank-notes 
are unknown, all realized property is converted as speedily as possible 
into bullion, and hidden away out of sight. In fact, in such societies, 
panic is the rule, confidence is the exception; and when civilized 
nations are smitten with a monetary panic, the hoarding instincts of 
savage life at once make themselves visible. The artificial structures 
of credit which have been built up with such pains during so many 
centuries are temporarily dissolved, and the community returns, in 
financial matters at least, to its primitive condition of mutual fear and 
mistrust. 

It is not necessary to recall the oft-repeated story of 1720-1, 
when the South Sea Bubble burst ; and a few words will be sufficient 
for 1745, when the southward advance of the Chevalier and his wild 
Highlandmen smote London with terror. In this case, the panic was 
political rather than commercial; but its effects on trade were very 
serious. The Three per Cents, which in 1737 had reached the un- 
equalled price of 107, fell to 76; and there was a most formidable run 
on the Bank of England, which was only surmounted by a resort to 
stratagem. The Bank authorities filled the approaches to their 
counters with their own agents, who were — as slowly as possible, 
often in sixpences, so that the bond fide holders of notes were unable 
to get near. ‘‘ By this artifice,” itis somewhat quaintly recorded, 
‘* the Bank preserved its credit, and literally faced its creditors.” 

The first genuine panic worthy of notice took place in 1792-3. 
The country had been at peace for ten years, and there was great 
apparent prosperity. ‘Trade had extended considerably ; there was 
much activity in building, machinery, and in land navigation, and 
country banks had come into existence in every direction. The 
negro revolt in St. Domingo had caused extensive speculations, based 
on the anticipated scarcity of West India produce. According to 
Mr. Tooke, the revolutionary war in which England was about to be 
involved did not cause, although it might have precipitated, the 
disasters which followed. On the 19th February, 1793, the Bank 
refused to discount the x aad of Messrs. Lane, Son, and Fraser. 
Next morning, they stopped payment for a million. A panic seized 
on the whole community, and before long a hundred country banks 
had failed. The commercial discredit and distress thence arising 
surpassed in degree and extent of suffering any of which there had 
been any previous example. Mr. Tooke considers that it equalled 
the catastrophe of 1826. To relieve the pressure, the Government 
determined to issue 5,000,0007. Exchequer Bills. As has invariably 
happened in similar crises, the mere promulgation of the remedy 
seemed to work acure. Confidence began to return ; only 2,000,000/. 
was required, the whole of which sum was ultimately repaid. 

The panic of 1797 was severe enough, but political rather than 
commercial in its origin. Besides the pressure caused by war taxes, 
and the paralysis of foreign trade, enormous sums of bullion had 
been exported to the Continent for the double purpose of purchasing 
naval stores in the Baltic and subsidizing the German princes. For 
a long time previous, owing to the alarming scarcity of money, the 
Bank had restricted its discounts. At length, on the 26th February, 
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Commercial Panics, 4 
1797, an Order in Council appeared suspending cash payments. 
Great public excitement ensued —rumours were freely circulated that 
the Bank had failed ; but by degrees the agitation calmed down, and 
an issue of one and two pound notes supplied the place of the absent 
precious metals. 1797 was indeed a gloomy year: Ireland was on 
the verge of revolt, the Channel Fleet in a state of mutiny, and our 
coasts were threatened with invasion. The Three per Cents fell to 
the lowest point they have ever reached—namely, 44§. 

The whole —T period of the gigantic struggle with revolu- 
tionary and imperial France passed without a commercial panic worth 
mentioning, although it may be recorded, as a proof of the elasticity of 
the British commercial spirit, that, in spite of a protracted and expen- 
sive war, Berlin decrees, and exhausting taxes, our fathers were able in 
1807-8 to enjoy the excitement of starting no less than 42 public com- 

anies. Breweries and distilleries seem to have been in especial 
eee there was a Vinegar Company, a United Public Dairy, a 
National Light and Heat Company (by F. A. Windsor), and, lastly, 
one whose title sounds ominously modern—namely, the National 
Deposit, Interest, and Credit Bank, capital 5,000,000/. No general 
convulsion or discredit seems to have followed the collapse of the 
majority of these undertakings. 

A considerable period of time may now be passed over in compara- 
tive silence, because, though fraught with political events of the 
highest importance, it was undistinguished by any commercial vicis- 
situdes worthy of recollection. Itis true that, after the peace of 1814, 
our energetic merchants poured quantities of British produce into 
the Continent, and only discovered when it was too late to retract, 
that their sanguine anticipations were altogether ill-founded, and 
that the people of the Continent, exhausted by three-and-twenty 
years’ incessant warfare, had little money to spend in foreign luxuries. 
But the losses caused by these unfortunate speculations were chiefly 
confined to certain localities, one of which, the flourishing seaport of 
Leith, was almost brought to the brink of ruin. 

The gigantic efforts made by the nation during the protracted war 
with France were succeeded, after the battle of Waterloo, by a term of 
continuous distress and discontent. But after the year 1822, a period 
of apparent prosperity set in. A succession of abundant harvests took 
place ; political discontents were ameliorated—partly by the more 
liberal tone adopted by the Government upon the death of Lord 
Londonderry, but still more by the general rise of wages and demand 
for labour ; and specie became so abundant that the Bank of England 
was enabled to resume cash payments twelve months before the time 
allotted by Mr. Peel’s Act of 1819. Ina short time, there was a 
complete plethora of money—a state of things which was considerably 
aggravated by the permission granted to the country bankers to con- 
tinue the issue of one and two pound notes. Originally, it was 
provided by the act of 1819 that this privilege should cease and 
determine on the 1st January, 1826; and had this wholesome pro- 
vision been carried out, the country bankers would have taken care to 
restrict their issues as the time of withdrawal drew near. But, un- 
fortunately, the farmers, who were suffering from the low prices 
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caused by a succession of abundantharvests, as they often did during 
the Corn Law régime, had attributed their distresses to the deficient 
supply of money, and in their interest the privileges of the country 
banks were extended for seven years longer. Being thus relieved 
from any fear of the immediate abrogation of their privileges, and 
encouraged by the brilliant spectacle of prosperous industry which 
they saw onall sides, the country bankers began to extend their issues 
in the most reckless manner, in many cases discounting bills which 
were entirely worthless, for the sake of getting business, and em- 
ploying agents who received a liberal commission for circulating their 
notes. In estimating the amount of distress which was caused by the 
terrible convulsion which succeeded this epoch of apparent prosperity, 
the peculiar position then occupied by the country bankers must be 
especially borne in mind. The world learns some few lessons from 
bitter experience which it does not easily forget, and among others it 
has learnt the dangers arising from numerous and practically irrespon- 
sible banks of issue. Nowadays, we can scarcely believe that in 1825 
there were 770 banks of issue in England and Wales, all empowered 
to issue notes as low in value as 1/., and consequently supplying the 
principal part of the currency of their respective neighbourhoods. 

As soon as money becomes unnaturally plentiful, the rate of 
interest of course falls to a very low figure, and people grow dis- 
satisfied with the usual modes of investment. ‘They look about for 
newer and more profitable fields of enterprise, and there are always 

lenty of ingenious persons ready to assist them in the search. The 
ow rate of interest tempted many to borrow larger sums than usual ; 
while long-dated bills, with twelve and eighteen months to run, were 
readily discounted. ‘The prices of produce had been very depressed 
in 1822 and 1823, so that a considerable advance in most articles 
might be reasonably anticipated ; and the result was that capitalists of 
all classes, for the most part totally unskilled in the articles in which 
they attempted to deal, bought up all the sugar and rice and indigo 
on which they could lay their hands. An immense rise in prices 
accordingly took place during 1824 and the first half of 1825, and 
speculators realized handzome profits on their re-sales. Rumours 
were also freely circulated that the American cotton crop was likely 
to be a failure, and that before the close of the year, cotton would 
advance to a very high price. A number of persons immediately | 
rushed into the cotton market, without any sufficient data to justify 
their conclusions, and bought extensively. ‘Their predictions at first 
seemed to be verified, for, owing to the unusual influx of buyers, 
prices, of course, immediately rose. 

But these were by no means the most seductive forms of speculation. 
A mania for organizing joint-stock companies gradually arose, which 
except during the railway excitement of 1845, has never since been 
paralleled. The public came to the conclusion that joint-stock 
enterprise was not merely a sure and certain road to wealth, but that 
every industrial pursuit could be best carried on by that species of 
machinery. Hundreds of companies sprang into existence, with 
proposals of the most variegated character. There was a certain 
monotony about the mania of “45: it was all devoted to railway- 
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making ; but twenty years earlier, the imaginations of the ingenious 
enthusiasts who organized such schemes were far more prolific. A 
list of nearly 300 companies which were started at that time com- 
prises almost every enterprise under the sun. Some of these associa- 
tions were devoted to works of a gigantic character, such as no 
private partnership could safely undertake ; but others preferred to 
ennoble some of the humblest callings by carrying tehm on in a 
magnificent and wholesale fashion. Although railways—or railroads, 
as they were then called—were still in their infancy (for the Liver- 

ol and Manchester line was not yet completed), there were nearly 
50 schemes for providing the country with this novel species of 
conveyance ; there were two associations for tunnelling under the 
Thames. Comprehensive metropolitan improvements were projected, 
and it was even proposed to make a railway between Dover and 
Calais. On the other hand, the milkman, the baker, and the washer- 
woman were to resign their petty dealings, and become the servants 
of mighty companies, with seas of milk, waggon-loads of quartern 
loaves, and acres of drying-grounds. 

But of all these speculative enterprises, those which were the most 
attractive to the inflamed imaginations of the public were the foreign 
mining companies. The States of Spanish America had recently 
achieved their independence, and that independence had been 
acknowledged by the British Government. Men’s minds instantly 
reverted to the days of Cortez and Pizarro. If the semi-barbarous 
and effeminate Indians had “been able to produce such heaps of gold 
and silver, if their Peninsular conquerors had been able, though in a 
lesser degree, to continue the production, what might not be expected 
from the energetic enterprise of Englishmen, freed from the timid and 
jealous monopoly of the monarchs of Spain and Portugal? The 
manner in which the British public answered this question will be 
best ascertained from the subjoined tabular statement, showing the 
prices reached by the scrip of five of the leading mining companies : 


Stock. Amount Paid. Price, Jan. 17, 1825, 
Name of Company. £ £ £ 
Anglo-Mexican. . . 100 10 158 
Brazilian 100 10 66 
Columbian . . . 100 10 82 
Real de Monte . . . 400 : 70 1350 
United Mexican. . . 40 


In addition to these mining operations, various foreign nations— 
among whom were the Greeks, then beginning their struggle for 
independence—discovering that the English had apparently more 
money than they knew how to spend, came to our market for loans. 
Foreign loans to the amount of 32,000,000/. were effected, of which 
25,000,0007. were actually paid; and very little of this hard cash 
ever returned to its original proprietors. But in 1825, no one seems 
to have troubled himself with the possibility of approaching disaster. 
All the world believed that a golden age of prosperous activity had 
setin. King George IV., on opening Parliament in 1825, spoke in 
sanguine terms of the prosperous condition of the country. On the 
6th July, when Parliament was prorogued, allusion was made in the 
B3 
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Royal Speech to ‘‘ the great and-growing prosperity on which his 
Majesty had the happiness of congratulating the country at the 
beginning of the Session.” The Quarterly Review, in a memorable 
article, written in glowing and eloquent language, depicted the 
immense advance of social comfort, and somewhat rashly pointed out 
the uselessness of political reform. A few of the utterances of 
leading public men on this topic deserve quotation. Lord Leveson 
Gower said that ‘‘ Distress had vanished from the face of the land ;” 
Lord Liverpool, speaking of Mr. Peel’s Bill, remarked, ‘‘ The task 
has been a are enjoying our reward ;” Lord Dudley 
observed that “The country now reaped in honour and in repose all that 
they had sown in courage, in constancy, and in wisdom ;” lastly, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking of the foreign trade of 1824, 
said, ‘‘ We may safely venture to contemplate with instructive admi- 
ration the harmony of its proportions, and the solidity of its basis.” 
Since men of tried experience and wisdom talked thus, it was not 
to be wondered that the speculative mania penetrated all portions of 
the community. During the session of Parliament, 438 petitions for 
rivate bills were presented, and 286 private acts were passed. 
Bie members of the House of Commons seemed to forget that 
they had any public trust or duty to discharge, and gave their votes 
for or against a scheme entirely as it coincided or was inconsistent with 
any private interests of their own or of their friends. ‘As for 
the outer public,” s ys the Annual Register, “this possibility of 
enormous profit by risking a small sum was a bait too tempting to be 
resisted ; all the gambling propensities of human nature were con- 
stantly solicited into action, and crowds of persons of every descrip- 
tion—princes, nobles, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, divines, philosophers, poets, intermingled with women of 
all ranks and degrees, + pret wives, and widows—hastened to 
venture some portion of their property in schemes of which scarcely 
anything was known except the name.” The entrance to the Stock 
Exchange was so choked up that nothing but a fine of five pounds 
on those who blocked the way could stop the nuisance. At such a 
period, of course, the public inquired but little into the merits of the 
schemes submitted to their notice. It was sufficient that each new 
company was a new gambling apparatus. Otherwise it might. be 
thought that some of their statements would have excited an incredu- . 
lous smile. The Bolivar Mining Company boasted ‘‘of mountains, 
not mines, of metals.” The Equitable Loan Company denounced 
the pawnbroker’s profits, arraigned his evil practices, and announced 
that a company would be formed on philanthropic principles to pay 
40 per cent. The Duke of York good-naturedly lent his name, and 
M.P.’s were bribed with shares. One company proposed to make 
gold. The shares were all greedily taken, and it was then quietly 
advertised that, as the expense of producing one ounce of gold would 
cost double the value of the produce, the company would be dissolved, 
and the deposits kept to pay expenses. It does not appear that any 
one, however, in 1824-5 attained the height of impudence reached by 
the projector of 1720, who gravely announced a company the object 
of which must be kept secret for four-and-twenty hours, and actually 
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pocketed several thousand pounds in deposits. Among the specula- 
tions of 1824-5 which deserve mention, was the once celebrated 
Poyais Loan, which was got up by an adventurer named Gregor 
M‘Gregor with the object of colonizing a tract of country on the 
Mosquito coast. ‘The credulous emigrants sailed, as they believed, 
for a land flowing with milk and honey, and found themselves in 
a barren and pestilential swamp, where the greater part of them 
perished. The Poyais Loan was still in existence in 1836, during 
the mania for foreign loans which prevailed in that year, and was used 
as a vehicle of speculation by the petty jobbers, or ‘“‘ stags,” as the 
turn in its price only varied a halfpenny or a penny, and therefore 
suited their impoverished pockets. 

The mercantile classes, who at that period believed they had dis- 
covered in the South Amefican States an inexhaustible market for 
British manufactures, carried on their trading operations with a 
reckless ignorance that seems astounding to the present generation, 
who, though equally prone to gambling adventure, are far better 
versed in foreign wants and foreign habits. ‘They would scarcely 
fali into the error of sending to Brazil, which at that time was ina 
primitive semi-barbarous condition, expensive services of cut glass 
and china; still less would they export Birmingham warming-pans 
and Sheffield skates to regions where winter was unknown and ice 
unheard of. Sir Francis Head, who visited Buenos Ayres during 
this memorable epoch, gives a ludicrous account of the exploits of a 
Churning neg and which sent out a cargo of Scotch milkmaids to 
that city, with the benevolent intent of supplying the inhabitants with 
butter. At first the cows of La Plata refused to be milked, but 
when this difficulty had been surmounted by tying their legs together, 
and an abundance of butter had been produced, the benighted natives 
declined to buy it—they preferred oil! 

The same ignorance pervaded the operations of the South American 
mining companies. They seemed totally unaware that these coun- 
tries had been desolated by fourteen years of unceasing war, and that, 
however abundant the gold and silver might be, it would have to be 
obtained from mountain tops and clefts, where there were no work- 
men or tools to do the work, no fuel for the fires, and no roads or 
carriages to bring away the produce. The result was that workmen, 
stores, and machinery, had all to be supplied from home. Wages 
had to be paid in gold and silver, not dug, as was fondly expected, 
from the mines, but exported from the mother country. Within 
little more than a year, 12,000,000/. sterling, in bullion, was ship 
to South America, besides which large sums were sent to other 
countries on account of the foreign loans... The bullion in the Bank 
of England, which in October, 1823, had amounted to 12,600,000/., 
had sunk on Ist September, 1825, to 3,600,000/7., and before the 
end of the year, to little over a million; while the excess of imports 
over exports amounted to 6,000,000/., the difference, of course, 
requiring to be paid in cash. Meanwhile, the country bavkers, 
trusting to arrivals of specie from the South American mines, had 
— forth a flood of paper money. The crash was now close at 
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The country bankers, whose issues had nearly doubled in the 
preceding year, having reached the enormous sum of 14,000,000/., 
were the first to be assailed. Their customers besieged them for 
advances ; the demand for gold became so excessive that their stock 
of specie was soon exhausted. They applied for aid to the Bank of 
England, but that establishment, with its bullion already reduced to 
a dangerously low figure, began to contract its issues. The effect 
was, that a great many private banks were at once brought to a 
stand-still. Instead of giving a dry catalogue of names, a more vivid 
picture of the terror and distress caused by these suspensions is ~ 
afforded by a sketch of the failure of Elford’s Bank, at Plymouth, at 
the end of November, 1825. The holders of notes crossed and 
jostled each other in all directions. There was literally a whole 
population, with food in abundance staring them in the face, unable 
to procure it, as nothing but gold would be taken. Daybreak wit- 
nessed the Bank surrounded by tumultuous mobs, and the civil power 
mustered in front. Alarm and distrust now spread throughout the 
country, and Lombard Street was crowded with anxious faces. A 
tremendous shock was given to public credit by the failure of Sir 
Peter Pole & Co’s. Bank, on the 5th of December. This firm had 
accounts with no less than 40 country bankers, so that the conster- 
nation caused by its suspension was excessive. On the next day, 
Williams & Co. failed, then Everett, Walker, & Co. The panic 
became universal, and during the next three weeks, 70 banks, 
in town and country, stopped payment. Men ran in alarm to draw 
their balances from their bankers’ hands, Lombard Street was daily 
choked with crowds of — waiting in anxious fear or idle curi- 
osity, and the fact of a few gazers gathering round the doors of any 
rticular bank was sufficient to create the destructive rumour that a 
run on the establishment had begun. The usual channels of credit 
were stopped, and the circulation of the country completely deranged. 
Cheques came pouring in from all quarters, and it was remarked that 
the question would soon be, not «Who goes ?” but ‘‘ Who stands ?” 
The Bank of England itself had the utmost difficulty in weathering 
the storm. Repeated applications were made to Government for an 
Order in Council suspending cash payments. Mr. Canning replied 
that he could never “ consent to a thing of that sort.” Meantime, the 
consternation over the whole country reached its highest point. 
Every man seemed ready to seize his debtor by the throat and to say: 
‘Pay me that thou owest.” Bankers, themselves on the verge of 
insolvency, sternly refused accommodation even to their most ap- 
proved customers, and persons with 100,000/. could not command 
1007. to save themselves from ruin. 

Before describing the remedies which were applied to palliate 
this frightful state of affairs, it may be worth while to soci a few 
characteristic anecdotes of the panic. Country bank notes were so 
utterly discredited, that people bought goods which they did not want, 
in order to get rid of them, and men might be seen coming out of the 
shops, laden with drapery and groceries. One firm took 2000/. in this 
way. The more astute among the country bankers resorted to various 
stratagems to lessen the run that was being made upon them. A bank 
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at Cambridge, for instance, advertised that they would open earlier and 
shut later than usual during the continuance of the panic. A bank 
at Oxford ostentatiously filled their windows with a profusion of gold 
coin. Messrs. Gurney, at Norwich, stopped a formidable run by simpl 
placing a thick pile of Bank of England notes on the counter. A 
banker in a remote district is reported to have heated a number of 
sovereigns in the oven before paying them away. On his customers 
expressing astonishment at their elevated temperature, he replied : 
‘* We are coining sovereigns as fast as we can.” The rumour spread, 
and the alarm ceased. In fact, in all monetary panics, the public follow 
the example of the Frenchman, who, during a crisis in New York, ran 
to his banker, and said: ‘‘ If you have got my money, I do not want 
it, but if you have not got it, I must have it.” A dozen illustrations 
might be given of the truth of this remark. During the height of 
the panic, postchaises-and-four were stationed in Lombard Street to 
carry packages of gold to the country bankers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these sovereigns were afterwards returned unpacked and 
untouched. Again, a country banker, who was also partner in a 
London brewery, came to town to ask aid from a London banker. 
The banker replied : “ I myself am going to stop payment to-morrow.” 
The country banker sent to his brewery, where he found a chance 
sum of 800/. in gold in the safe. This cash was instantly carried to 
the country in a postchaise ; proclamation was made at every village, 
“Gold for the —— Bank !” and confidence was at once restored. It is 
interesting to remember that during the panic of 1825, Mr. Constable, 
the Edinburgh publisher, came to London to try and borrow 200,000/, 
on his copyrights ; and that Sir W. Scott, involved in his partner’s 
difficulties, began those gigantic intellectual efforts, in order to relieve 
himself from debt, which enhanced his already brilliant reputation. 
On the 16th December, 1825, the Government intervened, and 
gave permission to the Bank Directors to issue 1/. and 2U. notes, to 
supply the scarcity of currency caused by the discredit of private 
banking paper. ‘This measure at once afforded satisfaction to the 
public, and although gold was becoming comparatively abundant, for 
the Mint authorities were coining at the rate of 150,000 sovereigns 
a day, the small notes of the Bank of England were taken with equal 
eagerness. In fact, the printers were unable to produce the notes 
quickly enough, and great relief was afforded when an old box, con- 
ta:ning 700,000/. worth, was accidentally discovered. The Bank 
directors had passed through a most perilous crisis, They had 
determined to pay to their last guinea.. “On Saturday night, 
December 17th,” says Mr. Richards, the Deputy Governor, ‘it was 
my happiness, when I went up to the Cabinet, reeling with fatigue, 
to he able just to call out to my Lord Liverpool, and to the members 
of liis Majesty’s Government then present, that all was well.” Indeed, 
Lord Ashburton tells us that “the gold of the Bank was drained to 
within a very few thousand pounds, for although the published returns 
showed a result rather less scandalous, a certain Saturday night 
closed with nothing worth mentioning remaining.” It may here be 
remarked that, while all the other banking houses were in a state of 
trepidation, Messrs. Coutts & Co. had not a single cheque drawn 
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upon them more than was warranted by the ordinary demands of 
business. 

The intensity of the panic now began to subside, but great dis- 
tress supervened. ‘Trade was at a standstill, and merchants’ ware- 
houses were loaded with goods, which, in the excessive distrust that 
jin they could neither pledge nor sell. Accordingly, in 

ebruary, the Government empowered the Bank of England to make 
advances on merchants’ goods to any extent not exceeding three 
millions sterling, and commissioners were appointed to supervise the 
operations in the leading provincial towns ; but as soon as it was found 
that Government were ready to come forward, private capitalists took 
courage, credit was restored, and only 400,000/., which was all sub- 
sequently repaid, was borrowed from the Bank. 

he further remedial measures adopted by the Government were 
the immediate suppression of small notes issued by private banks, 
except in Scotland, the establishment of branches of the Bank of 
England in the provinces, and the permission granted to country 
bankers to extend their partnerships to more than 6 persons beyond 
65 miles distance from London. 

This sketch of the terrible catastrophe of 1825, may be fitly con- 
cluded by the following graphic passage from Miss Martineau’s 
‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ Peace :” ‘‘ There are many now living 
[1846] who remember that year with bitter pain. ‘They saw many 
parents grow white-haired in a week’s time; lovers parted on the eve 
of marriage ; light-hearted girls sent forth from home as governesses 
or sempstresses ; governesses, too old for a new station, going actually 
into the workhouse; rural gentry quitting their lands, and whole 
families relinquishing every prospect in life, and standing as bare 
under the storm as Lear and his strange comrades on the heath. At 
length, the depression passed away. Our ships were once more 
upon the sea, and the clack of the loom and the roar of the forge 
were again heard in our towns.” 

The panic of 1830, commonly called “Alderman Key’s Panic,” 
though it sent the funds down 3 per cent., and filled the citizens of 
London with terror, was entirely political in its origin, and very 
ephemeral in its duration—so that it may be passed by without further 
notice; nor is it necessary to dwell on the stock jobbing mania of 
1836, and its subsequent collapse, as its effects did not extend to the | 
community at large. But at this very time a financial storm was 
brewing in the far west which deserves more particular attention. 

Compared with the dreadful catastrophe of 1825, the panic of 
1837 was, in this country, at least, as an ordinary summer storm 
following a hurricane. Stil itis worthy of examination, on account of 
the causes which produced it. These causes may be classed under 
three heads: Ist, the joint-stock bank mania in England; 2ndly, 
the ‘‘open credit system,” in the American trade; and 3rdly, the 
banking system of the United States. 

In 1836, a spirit of extravagant speculation was rife. Every news- 
paper teemed with projects of commercial venture of the wildest kind. 
Above all, joint-stock banks, at once the favourite offsprings of the 
prevailing spirit, and the most effective instruments for propagating its 
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contagion, were opening in all parts of the country, which the 
to with their sival floods of irene. Between 1896 
(when the act forbidding the formation of any bank with more than 
six members was repealed) and 1836, a number of joint-stock banks, 
amounting, with their ramifications, to not less than 200, were esta- 
blished, and three-fourths of these were banks of issue. In 1836, 
their aggregate issues amounted to 4,000,000/7. Fortunately, they no 
longer possessed the power of circulating 1/. and 2/7. notes, and this 
prudent restriction considerably circumscribed their powers of mischief. 
Next, with regard to the second cause, the ‘‘ Open Credit System.” 
Capital is generally cheaper in an old densely-peopled country 
than in a new and sparsely-peopled country, and hence the American 
merchants applied to London and Liverpool for funds with which to 
carry on their trade. For some years previous to 1837, a custom had 
sprung up which permitted respectable American houses to draw on 
certain English firms against their shipments, the bills of lading being 
deposited as security. By degrees, this wholesome safeguard fell 
into disuse. It was thought to be unnecessary with great houses 
whose credit could not be questioned, and the like indulgence was 
gradually required by others who had less claim to it. In the spirit 
of confidence and competition which is the effect as well as the cause 
of overtrading, it was found difficult to refuse it. Thus, many 
American houses were trading on English credits without giving 
any collateral security, and the less scrupulous among them were 
wont to pay off one credit by obtaining another. It became difficult, 


when once this accommodation ~_ was in the market, to distinguish 


it from that which represented bond fide transactions. The business 
of making these advances appears to have been confined to seven — 
houses—six in London, and one in Liverpool—whose aggregate engage- 
ments amounted to 16,000,000/., while their capital was less than 
one-sixth of that sum. Under this vicious system, the American 
trade became enormously expanded. The exports from the United 
States, which in 1830 amounted in value to 74,000,000 dollars, in- 
creased in 1833 to 90,000,000 dollars, and in 1836 to 129,000,000 
dollars. But the increase 1n the imports was still more extraordinary. 
In the year ending September 30, 1830, they amounted to 71,000,000 
dollars, in 1833 to 108,000,000 dollars, and in 1836 to 190,000,000 
dollars; the ratio of increase between 1830 and 1836 being 270 per 
cent. 

The third cause may be found in the Banking System of the United 
States. Up to the year 1833, the United States Bank, an establish- 
ment incorporated nd charter, fulfilled most of the functions, and 
— many of the privileges, accorded in this country to the 

ank of England. The deposits of public money were confided to 
its care, it had branches diffused all over the Union, its notes formed 
a sort of national currency, and its great capital, and the skill with 
which it was managed, gave it much consideration, and made it 
difficult for inferior notes to circulate in company with its paper. 
Thus it operated as a powerful check on the injudicious or dishonest 
proceedings of other banks, putting, as M. Chevalier has truly stated, 
a bridle on their abuses, and limiting, if it did not altogether repress, 
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them. But this very superiority and respectability was the cause of 
its downfall. General Jackson, the then President, was closely allied 
with the Democratic party, and that party was hostile to the United 
States Bank, because it was directed by persons of Conservative views. 
In June, 1833, the President withdrew the Government deposits from 
the United States Bank, and distributed them among 60 or 70 
private banks, which were nicknamed in consequence ‘‘ pet banks.” 
This act at once powerfully stimulated the mania for joint-stock 
banking, which has always prevailed in America. A rapid increase 
took place in the number of private banks. In June, 1830, there- 
were 329 private banks in the United States professing to have a 
capital of 110,000,000 of dollars; in July, 1836, there were more 
than 700 banks, besides numbers of branches, which had advanced in 
loans and discounts the enormous sum of 120,000,000/7. Over-trading 
now became universal. With such unparalleled banking facilities, the 
pettiest backwoods storekeeper was able to speculate, so that the 
immense European imports, which might have excited apprehension if 
they had lain quiescent in the Atlantic cities, were at once spread all 
over the country. In 1836, the New York State Legislature alone 
incorporated 42 new railway companies. Above all, there was an 
extraordinary rage for purchasing land and building sites. In 1833, 
the Government received 4,000,000 dollars for land purchases ; 
in 1836, 23,000,000 dollars. ‘The President now became alarmed, 
and on the 11th July, 1837, he issued his famous circular, ordering 
all payments on account of public lands to be made in specie only, or 
in the paper of the banks where the public lands were situated, and 
which should be immediately convertible into specie. ‘The immediate 
effect of this ukase was to compel the banks of the western districts 
(where the land speculation principally raged) to contract their loans, 
and to withdraw from circulation a portion of their paper. At the 
same time, all persons wishing to buy land had to pay for it in cash 
on the spot. An immense quantity of specie was in consequence sent 
westwards from the Atlantic cities, and was locked up in the local 
banks; the interior merchants became unable to remit for their 
goods, confidence and credit were destroyed, and a total cessation of 
business took place in all parts of the Union. ‘‘ By this unnatural 
process,” says Mr. Biddle, the President of the United States Bank, 
“the specie of New York, and the other commercial citics, is piled 
up in the Western States—not circulated, not used, but held as a 
defence against the Treasury; and while the West cannot use it, the 
East is suffering from the want of it. From mere mismanagement, 
the whole ballast of the currency is shifted from one side of the vessel 
to the other.” In opposition to this statement may be placed on 
record the opinion of a great meeting of commercial men, who passed 
resolutions declaratory of unbroken confidence in Mr. Van Buren, the 
new President, as well as of undiminished approbation of his avowed 
and uncompromising hostility to the United States Bank. They 
held that the causes of their present embarrassment proceeded, not 
from the refusal to re-charter the United States Bank, not from the 
removal of the deposits in 1833, not from the issue of the specie 
circular, but from a wild and unrestrained spirit of speculation and 
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over-trading, encouraged and assisted by banking facilities offered to 
the few to the injury of the many. 

By this time the storm, which had been so long gathering, had 
burst upon the commercial classes. The first important failures took 
place at New Orleans, but New York speedily followed. The alarm 
speedily grew into a panic ; there was a general run on the banks, and, 
in a few days, an almost universal suspension of cash payments. Two 
hundred and fifty banks in New York ay payment: all the banks 
of that city as well as of Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
ceased to pay in specie. Even the United States Bank was obliged 
to bend to the tempest, and imitate the example of the rest. Mean- 
while the distress spread like a pestilence. Public works, railways, 
and canals were brought to a stand ; the shipwright and builder dis- 
missed his men, the manufacturer closed his doors ; dne sentiment per- 
vaded all classes—the anticipation of universal ruin and individual 


beggary 

he total suspension of specie payments precluded the necessity of 
any Government measure such as has been adopted on several occa- 
sions in this country ; all were for the time insolvent together, and 
one man, therefore, was as well off, or as badly off, as another. For 
the time being, the relations of debtor and creditor had been extin- 
guished. The only thing which the Government did was to lock 
after its own revenue, which had dwindled away to nothing, inasmuch 
as orders had been issued to take only specie at the Custom-house, and 
no specie was forthcoming. To meet the difficulty, the authorities 
issued Treasury notes, corresponding to our Exchequer bills; and 
after a while, the Americans, blessed with boundless resources, 
forgot all about their pecuniary troubles, and became as prosperous 
as ever. 

The immediate shock of this convulsion was far less severe in 
England than in America, but the depression of trade which resulted 
from it was of lengthened duration ; and, owing to the density of our 
population, and the difficulty of exchanging one employment for 
another, productive of more permanent distress. The panie which 
took place was brought about in the following manner. In the 
autumn of 1836, the Bank of England became uneasy on discovering 
the large quantity of American paper which was in the market, and 
sent secret instructions to their ageut at Liverpool to refuse the paper 
of certain houses engaged in the New York trade. This order unfortu- 
nately became publicly known; the houses became discredited, but they 
struggled on till the spring of 1837, when three of them stopped 
payment for the sum of 5,500,000/. ‘This gigantic failure caused the 
greatest alarm in the commercial world, and the other houses which 
were involved in the open credit system would have likewise suc- 
cumbed, with liabilities amounting to 12,000,000/., had not the 
Bank, foreseeing the terrible shock which such suspensions would 
occasion, come liberally to their assistance, and enabled them to con- 
tinue their operations until they had greatly diminished the amount 
of their engagements. But a blow was not the less given to the 
whole system of money transactions in America, and when the out- 
ward-bound packets carried to New York heaps of returned bills, and 
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a gloomy account of matters in Erfgland, the panic began in America, 
which ended, as we have seen, in the stoppage of every bank 
throughout the Union. 

In the year 1844, under Sir Robert Peel’s auspices, Parliament 
carried out the commercial legislation which he had commenced in 
1819, by the passage of the celebrated Bank Charter Act. Its 
arg 7 rovisions are well known. The Issue Department of the 

ank of England was for the first time completely separated from the 
Banking Department ; the convertibility of the promissory notes was 
practically secured, the Bank being compelled to retain a metallic 
reserve equivalent to the value of all notes issued beyond the amount of 
14,000,000/. (this limit has since been extended, by the lapse of 
country banks, to 15,000,000/.); and, lastly, the issue of provincial bank 
notes was still further restricted. The main principle of this act— 
namely, the provision for securing the convertibility of the note— 
has been persistently assailed, especially at the close of each of the 
decennial panics; but hitherto it has maintained its ground, and has 
been supported by all our leading financial authorities. 

After the failures of 1837, this country passed through a lengthened 
period of adversity, distinguished by slackness of employment, un- 
favourable harvests, and political disquietude. In 1844, however, 
affairs began to look brighter : the harvest that year was abundant, 
and 1845 opened with an unusually tranquil and prosperous aspect. 
The public began to look about for some profitable mode of investing 
its surplus savings, and decided that nothing could yield better 
interest than the construction of railway works. At this time, 
the railway system was rapidly extending: there were already 47 
companies in existence, whose lines had been constructed at a cost of 
70,000,0007. ; and as these were mostly channels of main traffic, and 
were not then exhausted by the numerous branches which have since 
been constructed, they for the most part paid, or promised to pay, 
high dividends. In addition to these, there were 118 companies 
whose railways were either in course of construction, or who had 
obtained acts for that purpose during the session of 1845. Their 
works were estimated to cost 67,000,0007. But these figures are 
entirely thrown into the shade by the projected railways. 

In the month of August, the speculation assumed all the charac- 
teristics of a mania. Shares were bought, not for permanent invest- 
ment, but with a view to a speedy sale at an inordinate profit. 
Almost the only real buyers of shares after the middle of August, and. 
during the few weeks in which the speculation rose to its climax, 
were persons of limited means and limited information, who were 
tempted to speculate by instances of apparently enormous gain. The 
mania now degenerated into a variety of the worst species of gam- 
bling, and the inflated condition of the share-market was extensively 
maintained by the report of entirely fictitious transactions. Money 
became dearer, both on account of the numerous railway calls and the 
large sums, estimated at upwards of 14,000,000/., which would have to 
be deposited with the Government agents on behalf of the new schemes. 
Before the end of October, a desire arose to realize at the high prices 
then current. Rates at once declined : great numbers of persons who 
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had bought only in the expectation of another rise, and who had no 
guide in their speculation but the share-lists of the day, hastened to 
sell; and the decline increased in rapidity, till, in less than a fort- 
night, the prices of shares in most of the lines, old and new, fell © 
below the level at which they had stood several months before. 

Such was the sudden collapse of this memorable railway specula- 
tion ; but it is worth while to note that it was accompanied by no 

eneral panic, although the individual losses were often ruinous. 

his may be partly accounted for by the fact that the produce- 
markets did not share in the slightest degree in the speculative spirit ; 
and also by a comparison with the calamitous epoch of 1824-6. At 
that period, the bubble companies burst and collapsed many months 
before the real panic came on. In like manner, the follies and ex- 
travagances of 1845 paved the way for the disasters of 1847. 

The total number of railway companies projected at this time 
amounted to 1263, and their construction was estimated to cost 
563,000,000/. These figures seem to prove that 1845 was even 
madder than 1824; but it must be borne in mind that the population 
had increased in numbers and wealth, and also, that the schemes of 
1845 were, as a rule, of a more legitimate and less visionary charac- 
ter than those of the former date. Besides, they were home ventures, 
and no large sums of bullion were transmitted to remote and semi- 
barbarous countries, or sunk in unproductive foreign loans. 

On Sunday, November 30, there was a strange scene at the Board 
of Trade. It was the last day permitted by Government for the 
deposit of railway plans, and such had been the difficulty of obtaining 
lithographic draughtsmen (one firm brought over 400 from Belgium) 
that 600 plans still remained to be deposited. The crowd was 
immense, the clerks unable to get through the work. An announce- 
ment was accordingly made that all who were in the hall before 
twelve p.m. would have their papers received. At a quarter past 
twelve, three gentlemen dashed up in a postchaise, and tried to force 
their way in. Being refused admittance, they flung in their plans 
through the half-open door. The plans were ignominiously flung 
back again. 

At the end of this year occurred the potato failure, which com- 
pleted Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to free-trade doctrines, and 
caused his resignation. Lord J. Russell being, however, unable to 
form a ministry, Sir Robert re-assumed the seals of office. 

_ 1846 opened with some uneasiness in commercial circles, on 
account of the large sum of money which had to be deposited on the 
29th January at the Accountant-General’s office on account of rail- 
way deposits. However, the crisis, which had been so much dreaded, 

sed over with little difficulty, although the amount deposited for 
ngland alone (exclusive of Scotland and Ireland) reached nearly 

12,000,0007. As for the unlucky holders of railway shares, most of 
them were by this time completely cured of their infatuation, and 
they sincerely prayed that Parliament might reject their bills, so 
that no further expenses need be incurred. 

The year 1847 began gloomily. Railway calls to the extent of 
6,000,0007. were becoming due ; the Bank of France was in difficulties ; 
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large supplies of foreign corn wete expected to be required ; and it 
was generally felt that the drain of floating capital for railway con- 
struction would prove too heavy for the resources of the country. 
In April and Ma , the mercantile pressure became very severe. 
‘* Nothing,” says Mr. Tooke, ‘‘ approaching to the same degree of 
intensity, not only of immediate pressure, but of alarm for the future, . 
had been experienced since 1825.” Curiously enough, this distress 
was unattended by commercial discredit: there were no failures, 
and this absence of failures gave an appearance of soundness which 
afterwards proved deceptive. ‘‘It is difficult to understand,” con- 
tinues Mr. Tooke, ‘‘how so many of the houses which fell in 
September and October stood their ground through the shock in April. 
High rates of interest, and losses by foreed sales of produce, had 
probably weakened them so much that they were unable to stand a 
second shock.” 

Ihe pressure re-appeared in August, and was precipitated by the 
unexpectedly abundant harvest. There was an enormous fall in the 
price of corn, and a rapid series of failures took place in Mark Lane, 
exceeding in amount anything ever experienced. In September, the 
pressure culminated in downright panic. Some of the first mercantile 
houses in London, among whom were Gower, Nephews, and Co., and 
Reid, Irving, and Co., succumbed to the shock, and the total sus- 

nsions in the metropolis alone amounted to upwards of 5,000,000/. 

n October, the banks began to fail. On the 13th, the Abingdon 
Old Bank suspended payment; on the 18th, the Royal Bank of 
Liverpool fell. The consternation now became universal : these 
failures were followed by numerous others at Manchester and New- 
castle, in Wales, and in the West of England. Consols sunk to 773, 


_ and the Bank, with 13,000,000/. of liabilities, had only a reserve 


of 1,600,0007. At the close of the week ending October 23rd, a 
total suspension of all business and all payments was threatened. At 
first, the Government, though strongly pressed, refused to interfere ; 
but on 28th October, they addressed a letter to the Bank directors, 
recommending them to enlarge the amount of their discounts and 
advances on approved security, but suggesting that the rate of interest 
should not be less than 8 val cent, and undertaking to obtain an 
indemnity from Parliament should this course lead to any infringement 
ofthelaw. ‘The barrier,” observes Mr. Tooke, who is unfriendly to — 
the act of 1844, ‘‘ which had cut off the resource of the bullion in the 
Issue Department from the Banking Department, having been thus 
removed, all that part of the pressure and distress which had pre- 
vailed for some weeks, arising from alarm at the smallness of the 
Bank reserve, ceased immediately.” 

The immediate effect of the Government relaxation was certainly 
favourable, and the funds began to rise ; but the pressure still con- 
tinued very great. The failures during November in London alone 
amounted to upwards of a million, besides another million in the 

rovinces, and numerous suspensions abroad. The aspect of affairs, 
lemnaat, began to improve: large sums of bullion poured in from 
America and the Continent ; and on the 23rd November, the letter of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, showing that those best qualified to 
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form an opinion judged the crisis to be over, had a great effect in 
restoring confidence. The year did not close without further disas- 
trous failures ; still, the fury of the storm had subsided. ‘ 

A Parliamentary Committee which sat in 1848 attributed the dis- 
tresses of the preceding year to the deficient food-crops of 1845-6, 
aided by a short supply of cotton, the diversion of capital to railway 
works, and undue extension of credit, especially in our transactions with 
the East. The evidence as to the effects of the Act of 1844 was 
contradictory ; but very few witnesses contested the general principles 
on which it was founded. The Committee did not recommend any 
alteration in the Act, ‘‘ the chief object of which is to protect the 
convertibility of the note under all circumstances; and therefore, of 
course, its efficiency is not tried till the store of bullion which is to 
protect the convertibility of the note is exposed to some degree of 

ressure.” Some remarks of Lord Overstone’s (then Mr. S. J. 
Loyal, made before this committee, are well worth quoting. He 
observes : ‘‘ Under all ordinary circumstances of panic, I should say 
the safe rule was to adhere to sound principle ; but you may arrive at 
that stage of panic feeling in which the dangers of immediate incon- 
venience are more serious than the evil attending the suspension of 
the principle.” Speaking of the Government interference, he says: 
‘Tt is, in fact, interposing the credit of the Government in lieu of 
individual credit, which is supposed at the time to be temporarily 
annihilated. The October letter produced its effect by acting on the 
imaginations of men, for there was no actual increase of notes in the 
hands of the community.” 

A period of nearly ten years, uneventful as far as commercial 
disaster is concerned, may be passed over in silence, except to remark 
that in 1852 consols attained their maximum price since 1737— 
namely, 1018. The memorable year 1857 is thus reached. The 
beginning of that year seemed to promise a long period of commercial 
ease, but the outbreak of the mutiny in India, the consequent sus- 
pension of remittances from that quarter, and the inverse demand for 
specie, the demand for capital to supply materials of war to the 

overnment and the East India Company—all these causes tended 
to depress the funds. In January, they reached 943 ; in November, 
they fell to 871—lower than at any time since January, 1856, during 
the pressure of the Russian war. 

Early in October, disaster loomed in the distance: the American 
mails brought tidings of the stoppage of banks of high standing and 
vast circulation, and of the failure of numerous mercantile houses. 
The bullion in the Bank of England was rapidly decreasing, and in a 
few weeks the rate of discount was raised from 5 to 9 per cent. On 
the 27th October, the Borough Bank of Liverpool failed for 
5,000,000/. A great demand for bullion on American account now 
set in. On November 7th, Dennistoun and Co., with numerous 
agencies in America and Australia, failed for 2,000,000/. Two days 
later, the Bank rate was raised to 10 per cent. Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11th, was a day as anxious as any during the height of the ’47 

nic. ‘The first news in the morning was the stoppage of the 
Western Bank of Glasgow for 6,000,000/. or 7,000,0007. ‘This disaster 
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caused a drain on the bullion frem an unexpected quarter, for the 
Scotch are usually so much attached to their one pound notes as to 
look upon gold with disfavour, and the banks, consequently, were 
careless about keeping a metallic reserve. In 1826, headed by Sir 
Walter Scott, they had insisted on maintaining their paper currency ; 
and Mr. Huskisson had replied, ‘‘ Let them keep their rags.” Now, 
however, gold rose in estimation, and 300,000 sovereigns were 
instantly despatched northwards to meet the demand. The next piece 
of news was the suspension of Sanderson, Sandeman, and Co., a large 
discount firm, with liabilities amounting to 5,500,0007. The bullion 
in the Bank vaults had now diminished to 7,000,000/. ; while their 
notes in circulation amounted to 21,000,000/., their private deposits 
to 13,000,000/., and their private securities to 26,000,0007. They 
had thus only 7,000,000/.—and that, in moral justice, belonging to 
those who had deposited the bullion in exchange for notes—to meet 
possible demands of 60,000,0007. Under these appalling circum- 
stances, the Bank appealed to the Government for authority to increase 
their issues; and, under promise of indemnity, were empowered to 
issue notes not exceeding 2,000,0007. In 1847, the -permission 
obtained was not acted on; the mere relaxation was sufficient. In 
1857, notes to the amount of 900,000/. were actually issued. Par- 
liament was also summoned to meet early in December, and these 
measures at once produced a feeling of comparative confidence. The 
turn of the tide was first manifested in the return of gold from Scot- 
land and Ireland, and in the easier terms on which money was to be 
had in the open market. The funds began to rise; but the storm 
had not yet blown over: several large firms, especially those con- 
nected with the Baltic trade, stopped payment, and among them, the 
Northumberland and Durham Bank for 3,000,0007. The total 
liabilities of British mercantile houses and banks which succumbed 
were estimated at 50,000,0007. Germany also—closely connected 
with English trade, and with half-a-million of het countrymen settled 
in the United States—suffered very severely. Bremen and every 
commercial city was smitten with disaster. Speaking of the in- 
creasing influence of America on Europe, the Westminster Review 
says : 

%e The first American panic, in 1837, affected some four mercantile 
houses in London, and was regarded as only a partial and isolated - 
operation of little significance. The present panic has been of far 
more serious extent ; surpassing 1837 and 1847, and equalling, in the 
terror it has spread, and perhaps in its appalling effects, the great 
panic of 1825-26.” 

The same writer accuses the Bank of England of giving “an ad- 
ditional shock to the Atlantic trade, by raising rapidly its rate of 
discount, by impeding remittances of specie to the United States, and 
by treating American paper with suspicion.” But the conduct of the 
Bank, which had been somewhat impugned in 1847, was strongly 
approved by all the leading financial authorities in 1857, and the 
above accusation amounts to nothing more than the common confusion 
of thought produced by mistaking the post hoc for the propter hoc. 
The Bank, no doubt, did the actions with which it is charged; but 
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these actions did not cause the pressure: they were performed in 
consequence of it. 

The Times correspondent, dating from New York, October 14th, 
1857, gives the following graphic account of the panic in that city : 

‘“‘ Picture to yourself that immense crowd which assembled to see the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral procession all dressed in male attire, 
and all pressing into Lombard Street—imagine Lombard Street ex- 
panded to twice its length, and every third house a bank, with de- 
positors or bill-holders bent on obtaining ae for their debts, and 

ou will have a real idea of the condition of Wall Street yesterday. 
New York was in a state of convulsion. A financial earthquake was 
rocking its moneyed institutions to their centre. One fell after another ; 
shock succeeded shock ; and, in the panic, no one felt sure that at the 
day’s close anything would be left to tell the tale of the wealth, the 
commercial credit, and the mercantile honour of the community.” 

Eighteen banks in New York fell in two hours, In the interior, 
all business was stopped for a time by the refusal to take notes, and 
the impossibility of getting specie. The Mississippi steamers ceased 
to run, for the crews could not get their wages paid; and at the city 
of St. Louis there lay a line of smokeless funnels a mile long. The 
Annual State Show and Cattle Fair occurred in that city during the 
height of the panic; but buyers and sellers could scarcely come to- 
gether, for want of a circulating medium in which they had the 
slightest confidence. 

t may be observed here, that the American banking system had 
been materially improved since 1837. Most of the States had passed 
restrictive regulations, conceived in the spirit of our Bank Charter 
Act. Since the suppression of the United States Bank, no Federal 
or State banks have as permitted to arise, but the issues of the 
numerous private banks are jealously guarded. In the State of New 
York (which may be taken as a model of the rest), approved securities 
must be deposited with an officer styled the Comptroller of Banks 
before an issue of notes can take place. The amount of these 
securities may fluctuate, but the proportion between their value and 
that of the reserve of bullion must be maintained. In New York, the 
proportion is 82} cent. of securities to 12% per cent. of bullion. 
The principle, as in England, is strictly one of convertibility ; but 
neither in Linglend nor in New York can absolute convertibility of the 
whole circulation be obtained during a general state of panic. 

Again a period of some eight or nine years may be passed over without 
comment, except so far as may be necessary for an elucidation of the 
causes of the severe crisis which the commercial world underwent in 
1866. The most cursory reader cannot fail to note that each of our 
periodical panics has been marked by certain peculiarities of its own ; 
and the distinguishing feature of the convulsion of 1866 was, that it 
was neither a capital panic nor a bullion panic, but essentially a 
credit panic. 'This statement demands explanation, and in order to 
make the explanation perfectly clear, it will be advisable to recall 
some past phenomena of our financial history. ‘These may be com- 
prised — three heads—-namely (1), the Extension of Banking ; 
(2) the Law of Limited Liability ; (3) the Development of Credit. 
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The old-fashioned banks, whick were wrecked in such numbers 
during the tempests of 1792-3 and 1825-6, were, for the most part, 
establishments whose vitality chiefly depended on their issuing 
pee. They troubled themselves very little about reserves of 

ullion, for in peaceful times their customers thoroughly believed in 
their notes. Few deposits were entrusted to their hands, for in those 
days small savings were either invested in Government securities, or 
hoarded. They often had some manufacturing business in addition 
to their bank, and paid their workmen with their notes; so that, in 
reality, their banking operations conduced very little to the con- 
venience of the public; they simply enabled the firm to get more 
credit than it would have done as a simple manufacturing concern. 
Any one can see that, in times of distrust, such establishments were 
liable to tumble down, and ruin everybody in their neighbourhood. 
But while this was an unsound and mischievous sort of banking, there 
was another sort of banking (carried on, for the most part, in London) 
which was perfectly sound and legitimate, where a number of wealthy 
customers left large balances in the banker’s hands, which he invested 
for his own profit in the funds or elsewhere. The joint-stock banks 
which were established some thirty years ago, and several of which 
have since attained such a high reputation, started with a similar aim 
in view, but with the difference that, leaving the rich men to the old 
private banks, they preferred the aggregate deposits of a number 
of humbler people, who heretofore had done without a banker. 

Let us next turn to the Law of Limited Liability. This principle 
was legally admitted by the Companies’ Act of 1856, but in con- 
sequence of the panic in the following year, some time elapsed before 
any practical use was made of it. Then, as often happens, liberty 
was sometimes converted into license. Men had been for so long 
terrified by the oppressive enactment of the old law, which 
declared that every partner in a commercial concern, active or sleep- 
ing, was liable for every shilling of the debts of that concern, that 
when released from this tyranny, they were apt to rush into the 
opposite extreme, and to fancy that Limited Liability meant perfect 
freedom from all risk whatever. Many rotten companies were 
formed ; much loss and disappointment ensued, and the principle of 
Limited Liability was blamed for evils that were really due to the 
folly or knavery of projectors. But the recognition of this principle. 
had one important effect: it led to the formation of a number of 
associations that otherwise would probably have never been esta- 
blished at all; and many of these associations, perceiving the large 
dividends which accrued to the old-established joint-stock banks, 
determined to follow that line of business. But there were not so 
many savings lying idle as there had been thirty years earlier: most 
respectable people had already got a banker; and therefore, in order 
to attract deposits, the new banks offered high rates of interest. In 
order, however, to make a profit for the shareholders, the money thus 
obtained at a high rate must be lent at a still higher rate; and 
hence the directors, unable to obtain borrowers among steady-going 
commercial men, were compelled to resort to those who wanted 
money for veuturcs which were either intrinsically hazardous, or 
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would remain for a long time unremunerative, This brings us to 
our third point—namely, 

The Development of Credit. When there were so many persons 
in the market ready to lend, it was only natural that plenty should 
appear who were ready to borrow. Among these, the projectors of rail- 
way companies figured largely. In old times, the funds for making a 
railway were obtained by calls upon the shareholders. Of late years, 
this ready-money system has been exploded. As soon as the Act for 
making a new line has been obtained, it has been used as an instru- 
ment of credit. Lloyd’s bonds and similar promissory documents have 
been handed to the contractors, and eagerly discounted by the banks. 
But the banks have found competitors rising up, in the shape of 
Financial companies, established for the avowed purpose of keeping 
all sorts of concerns going by the supply of funds ; and fresh debtors, 
of a more and more hazardous character, were in consequence per- 
petually inscribed on their books. This sort of business went on merrily 
enough when money was cheap, and when everybody trusted everybody 
else; but when money became dear, and suspicion arose, the change 
was speedily followed by pressure, panic, and general collapse. The 
money lent was lent for the most part on schemes which were either 
unprofitable from the outset, or, as in the case of railways, of no use 
until they were finished ; and the result was that, when these sanguine 
lenders, being themselves pressed for cash, took these securities into 
the market, nobody would advance upon them. , 

The crisis of 1866 does not seem to have been caused by over- 
trading, as was the case in 1857. The foreign trade of the country, 
although unparalleled in extent, has for the most part been conducted 
on sound and legitimate principles. Nor has it been caused by mer- 
cantile speculation, in the usual acceptation of the term. Except in 
the item.of cotton, which has been in an abnormal condition ever 
since the American war began, there has been little speculation in 
produce. The cause of the panic has evidently been the undue 
extension of credit, and the foolish lenders—in other words, the 
rica in banks and financial companies—have been the chief 
sufferers. 

After this preliminary statement, the reader will be better qualified 
to appreciate a brief summary of the commercial occurrences of 1866. 
The year opened with a good deal of pressure: the Bank raised the rate 
of discount to 8 per cent. ; and the financial companies, now that it was 
almost too late, began to curtail their credit operations. This restriction 
in the unlimited facility of borrowing, which had existed so long, 
presently acted as a relief to the legitimate world of commerce. 

ebruary, the Bank rate was lowered to 7 per cent., and, in March, to 
6 percent. But while legitimate borrowers —such persons as take their 

per to the Bank of England—were thus obtaining ease, the plight 
of the financial companies was getting worse and worse. Those who had 
been eager a few months earlier to supply funds to all the world 
were drained dry of any available resources. The Stock Exchange 
speedily noted these unfavourable features, and before the end of the 
month, there was a complete panic in financial shares. Still, for the 
present, the public at e remained unmoved. Next month, the 
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excitement in the share-market went on increasing, and was con- 
siderably heightened by the failure of Barned’s Bank, at Liverpool, 
and of a firm in that city largely engaged in the cotton trade. May 
opened gloomily: the Bank rate was advanced to 7 per cent., and the 
failure of the Financial Corporation was announced. It is worth while 
to pause here for a moment to point out how unjustly the principle of 
Limited Liability has been accused of causing the convulsion of 1866. 
The firm just spoken of was nominally limited, but practically un- 
limited. Its nominal capital was 3,000,000/. Its paid-up capital was 
only 125,1707. In other words, the shareholders, vege only paid 
3i. on account of every 100/. share, might legally be called upon to 
pay the other 97/., or more than thirty times the amount of their 
original venture. In such a case, the epithet “ Limited” becomes a 
mere snare and deception. Noman could possibly stand in a worse posi- 
tion under an unlimited partnership. On the 11th May, a day long 
to be remembered in the City as ‘‘ Black Friday,” Overend, Gurney, 
& Co. (Limited) suspended payment, with liabilities exceeding any- 
thing on commercial record (stated at the time at 18,000,000/., but 
since reduced to 5,000,000/7.). A general ane" immediately ensued, 
and was intensified by the crowds of people who at once poured into 
Lombard Street, and spread the most terrifying reports in all directions. 
These persons were for the most part mere idlers, drawn thither by curi- 
osity, desiring to see what a panic looked like, and themselves creating 
the very thing they wanted to see. Most probably, not one in a hun- 
dred of that multitude were concerned personally in the calamity which 
had occurred—those who had really suffered were not likely to spend 
their time gazing up at a harmless building; but great mischief was 
caused. It was a trifling evil that business should be impeded in the 
principal financial thoroughfare of the City during an entire day; 
it was a far worse evil that terror and distrust of the most unreasoning 
character should be disseminated far and wide. The following graphic 
sketch of the state of the City on the 11th May is taken from an inte- 
resting article in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” by M. Wolowski, a dis- 
tinguished writer on finance: ‘‘'That date will long be remembered in 
London. It was a day of distress and terror, and seemed to be the 
signal of general ruin. No one was sure of any one else, nor of him- 
self, the moment it became known that the great house had closed its 
doors. It was by hundreds of millions that the engagements of that 


gigantic financial firm, whose fall made the very ground tremble, were | 


counted. The settlement of a great portion of the commerce of the 
world is concentrated in England; the settlement of the commerce 
of England was concentrated in the City, and the house of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. held one of the foremost places among the small 
number of establishments in whose houses is the settlement of the 
commerce of the City. For a long time, it enjoyed immense credit ; 
it disposed of enormous securities ; a renown more than European had 
multiplied the number of its customers, and augmented the amount of 
the deposits confided to it. Thus, the fatal Friday which witnessed the 
disaster continues to be popularly known as the ‘ Overend Friday.’ ” 


Overend’s failure was speedily followed by the suspension of the 
English Joint-Stock Bank, while Messrs. Peto, Betts & Co., the 
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world-renowned contractors, were compelled to claim the indulgence 
of their creditors. The Bank rate was advanced to 9 per cent., 
while the reserve of notes, which on the 25th April had stood at 
5,800,0007., descended on the 16th May to 730,0007. The reason 
was obvious: the public, for the time being, believed in gold and 
bank notes, and in nothing besides. As on all former occasions of 
the same nature, a strong pressure was now put on the Government, 
and after a brief delay, the Bank Charter Act of 1844 was suspended, 
on the condition that the minimum rate of discount should be 10 per 
cent. The moment this was done, confidence began to be restored to 
the public mind. On this topic, the pregnant observations of Mr. 
Bonamy Price are well worthy of quotation: ‘‘ The suspension worked 
acure. But what sort of a cure was it? An application of a regular 
artistic method, known beforehand from processes of reason to be 
the fitting instrument for producing the effect desired? Nothing of 
the kind. It was a happy turning of a wide-spread delusion to 
account, and nothing more. Multitudes of people in the City believe 
that coin and notes are what banks lend, that discotnt is made up of 
these, and that when discount is difficult and loans scarce, nothing 
more is wanted than to make plenty of notes, and then all will be 
well. When, therefore, these people—and their name is legion— 
heard that plenty of bank notes were coming out, they took heart, 

t rid of their fear, and left their deposits untouched at their bankers. 

he gain was real—it was one of fact; the run was checked, the 
deposits were left alone. But it was achieved by a process of the 
imagination ; not a single additional note was set to work.” 

This suggestive paragraph affords an excellent commentary on the 
derivation of the word “ panic,” as given at the beginning of this 
article, illustrating as it does the wnreal and uwnreasoning character 
of the fear excited. | 

Many persons who heartily approve of the main principle of the 
Act of 1844 object to the breach of the law which is caused when- 
ever it is suspended, and suggest that the Act should itself contain 
an expansive clause enabling the Government to neutralize its chief 
provisions whenever they think proper to do so. There is no fear 
that such a power would ever be abused by our statesmen, but there 
is a danger that the magical effect on the public would be weakened, 
if not destroyed. It is because it is made such a solemn and excep- 
tional business, accompanied by City deputations, correspondence 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of the 
Bank of England, and followed by a Bill of Indemnity, that the 
ignorant outer public think so much of it. Strip it of these outward 
trappings, and it would lose all its grandeur. 

‘Although the agony of the panic had thus abated, there were 
many disasters still impending: the drafts of the Oriental Com- 
mercial Bank were returned unpaid, the European Bank stopped, as 
also did S, P. Framjee & Co. (a Bombay house), Hallett, Omman- 
ney & Co., and Messrs. John M’Culloch & Co., of Liverpool. At 
the end of May, some sensation was caused by the suspension of the 
Bank of London—a very popular establishment, conducted on the 
unlimited principle. The Consolidated Bank, however, a 
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simultaneously, undertaking to protect the Bank of London’s credi- 

ntly y the magnitude of the engagements they had 
msm abruptly closed their own doors. This dismal list an be 
closed by the mention of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, whose 
failure, h long anticipated in well-informed circles, caused, on 
account of the number of its branches, and the peculiar kind of 
business which it transacted, an immense amount of misery and ruin. 
The Consolidated Bank has since re-commenced business, and it is to 
be hoped that other concerns, whose general honesty atones in some 
measure for their subsequent imprudences, may also be reinstated. 

With reference to the failure of the Agra Bank, great complaint 
has been made of the unscrupulous conduct of the ‘‘ bears”’ of the 
Stock Exchange. These gentlemen, as is well known, make bargains 
to sell a certain number of shares on a certain day at a certain price, 
and hence it is their interest that when that day arrives, these shares 
should be as cheap as possible. They have been charged with 
circulating all sorts of discreditable rumours against the concern in 
question, for the purpose of depreciating its stock, and thus have not 
only ‘‘ beared” the market, but have ruined the bank. The subject 
was mooted in Parliament, and an unsuccessful attempt made to 
forbid such sales unless the shares actually belonged to the seller. 
It was felt that on the whole such a restriction would be unwise. 
One thing is certain: that no ‘‘ bears,”” however malicious, can injure 
a really sound establishment, but they may, undoubtedly, help to 
precipitate the fall of an unsound one. The question then remains, 
whether their selfish and unscrupulous manceuvres do not on the 
whole do more good than harm, by clearing rubbish out of the 
way. Regarded from a sanitary point of view, they are useful 
scavengers. 

Two other features of the late crisis deserve notice; the first 
is, that the convulsion here was accompanied by no corresponding 
convulsion in the United States. This has been accounted for in the 
following manner. Owing to the long continuance of the Civil War, 
and the almost entire stoppage of the cotton trade, our trade relations 
with the United States were less intimate than during former panics. 
Another and possibly a more cogent reason is, that paper money 
is at present the legal currency of America, and hence, that shipments | 
of bullion to this country are less missed than they would otherwise 
be, the home circulation being supplied with ‘‘ greenbacks.” The 
upholders of an inconvertible paper currency may cite this as a 
manifest advantage of their favourite system, but it must be remem- 
bered that, although panic may be avoided, Joss is unavoidably 
sustained. The subtraction of gold must be supplied by the creation 
of greenbacks, and it is the fatal peculiarity of an inconvertible paper 
currency, that each additional note depreciates the value of preceding 
issues. ‘The result is that the loss, instead of being borne by those 
who deserve to lose, is spread over the entire community. 

_ The second feature of the late crisis worth noticing is, that it has 
brought our financial reputation into serious discredit on the Continent. 
Holders of English bills have insisted on obtaining cash for them, 
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and the consequence has been the accumulation of a very large stock 


ri bullion in the Bank of France, as the following statement will 
ow: 
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CoMPARATIVE AMOUNT OF BULLION IN THE BANKS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE PANIC. 


‘April 5, 1866: Bank of England £13,480,000. Bank of France £20,200,000. 
June 28, 1866: £14,170,000. £26,000,000. 


It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding this apparent super- 
abundance of gold in France, the price of gold has been, for the most 
part, higher than in London. This commercial discredit has been 
attributed to several causes. Lord Clarendon’s circular of the 12th 
May is said to have had the opposite effect to that which was in- 
tended, and to have engendered distrust instead of inspiring confi- 
dence. ‘The suspension of the Bank Charter Act was interpreted by 
foreigners, who ought to have known better, to mean the suspension 
of cash payments. The conduct of the Bank of England has also 
been arraigned, and they have been charged with adding permanence 
to the Continental feeling of distrust by keeping up the rate of dis- 
count to 10 per cent. for the unprecedented period of 97 days. But 


long-continued distrust—a distrust which cannot be more oe 
illustrated than by the statement, that in the two commercial capi 

of Europe, only 267 miles apart, the rate of discount—in other words, 
the degree of distrust—was, during the months of July and August, 
three times higher in one city than in the other, and that Parisian 
capitalists were not inclined ‘to borrow money in their own city at 
3 per cent., and lend it in London at 9 per cent. ‘The real 


pride, seems to be, that we have, for the time being, got the same sort 
of reputation among the cautious capitalists of France that the specu- 
lative traders of New York formerly enjoyed among the jog-trot men of 
London. Credit is a good horse, but we have been riding him for the 
last few years at an unmerciful rate. No wonder that interested 
spectators look suspiciously at his legs, and listen eagerly to his 
breathing. 

After three months of extreme pressure, the Bank, on the 16th 
August, reduced their rate to 8 per cent., concerning which event the 
Limes speaks thus: “ For three months past, trade has been working 
half-time. Every one gave as little credit, kept as small a stock, and 
did as limited a trade as possible. The high rate of interest was due 
to the loss of credit, and credit was lost because imprudence and 
mismanagement had brought two or three famous firms to ruin, The 
high rate was prolonged because our reserve of bullion was so small, 
compared to the extent of our foreign trade. 


“ Exports, Imports, 
1844. . £ 59,000,000. . 1844 . . £ 80,000,000 (probable). 
1854. . 116,000,000. 1854. . 152,000,000. 
1865. . 219,000,000. 1865 . . 271,000,000. 


these causes are totally inadequate to account for this wide-spread and. 


explanation of this state of things, so mortifying to our commercial 


- “Thus, in twenty years, our foreign trade has grown in the propor- 
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tion of two to. seven; yet we have*kept our cash balance unaltered. 
This is due to our clearing-house system, and to new banking facilities. 
But since the failures of last May, our foreign creditors have grown 
alarmed, and have been trying ever since to turn all our bills which 
they held into cash, and to take no more. Neither the Bank nor the 
Act of 1844 can be blamed. The first duty of the directors is to 
maintain the solvency of their bank, and the 10 per cent. rate was 
justified, because for three montks the reserve remained unimproved. 
Confidence would not have been restored either by a reduction of the 
rate, or by an addition to the note currency. Nor would the con- 
verse operation have much effect. If every bank note were a mere 
ticket, representing so much gold in the Bank cellars, so long as bills 
and bank credits exist, and man remains subject to panic, the dispro- 
portion between our trade and our reserve must continue, and we must 
submit to periodical perturbations.” 

In closing this necessarily imperfect survey, it is well to bear in 
mind, that there is an essential distinction between a commercial 
convulsion and the panic which accompanies it. The one is a stern 
and terrible reality, and, being the natural penalty for previous impru- 
dences, cannot be cured by legislative enactments; the other is a 
creature of the imagination, and may therefore be relieved by a sup- 
posed remedy which forcibly appeals to the imagination. ‘Those who 
conceive that Sir Robert Peel’s Act is the chief exciting cause of these 
tremendous crises attribute to it much greater potency than it-de- 
serves. ‘This Act is, in reality, a very harmless piece of legislation, 
principally devised for the purpose of keeping the retail currency of 
the country (that is, the coin and bank notes) in a convenient state of 
oe. But coin and bank notes form a very trifling pe rtion 
of the real national currency, which consists of cheques, bills, Lioyd’s 
bonds, and innumerable other instruments of eagneage. In a time of 

ic, such documents lose their wonted efficacy ; and therefore every- 
y tries to get hold of something which is safe, something intrinsi- 
cally precious, like gold, or something which is practically backed 
aM the aggregate credit of the British Empire, Jike the Bank note. 
he result of this is naturally that the currency becomes insufficient 
for the national wants, and therefore people who wish to exchange 
their dubious paper for gold and bank notes have to pay dear for the 
accommodation. Men are beginning to acknowledge that the influ- . 
ence of the Act of 1844, either for good or evil, has been much over- 
rated, and during the late debate on Mr. Watkin’s motion for a par- 
liamentary commission to inquire into the late crisis, Mr. Hubbard, 
Mr. Faweett, and Mr. Gladstone, concurred in discountenancing the 
illusion that the Act of 1844 had caused the crisis; and the House 
seemed generally to understand that capital can neither be created nor 
cheapened by legislation. 

It seems doubtful whether these periodical storms can be prevented. 
“The history of what we are in the habit of calling ‘the state of 
trade,’ ” observes a great financial authority, “is an instructive lesson. 
We find it subject to various conditions which are periodically return- 
ing; it revolves, apparently, in an established cycle. First, we find 
it in a state of quiescence ; next, improvement, growing confidence, 
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prosperity, excitement, overtrading, convulsion, pressure, - 
tion, distress—ending again in quiescence.” But although these 
shocks cannot be prevented, their effects may be diminished by the 
diffusion of commercial knowledge, and the universality of modern 
trade. The exceeding misery of 1825-6 was, ina great measure, due 
to the child-like ignorance of the investors, and to the bad currency 
system then prevailing. Few people nowadays would risk their money 
in schemes so palpably absurd, nor would our present statesmen incline 
to leave the whole provincial population at the mercy of innumerable 
and irresponsible banks of issue. But the magnitude and dispersion 
of modern trade have done still more to alleviate the pressure of any 
particular cause of distress. Commerce has so many channels, that 
if one or two are dammed up by some temporary accident, the fer- 
tilizing stream flows more abundantly through the rest; and thus it 
was that the cessation of the American cotton supply, the possibility 
of which had often been anticipated by far-seeing men with the utmost 
alarm, preduced no hurtful effect on the general prosperity of the 
country. 
Artuur Locker. 


THE EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 1866, 
Tue First Special Exhibition of National Portraits, though not to be 


ranked among the most important of the ‘‘ great exhibitions” of the 
last few years, was by no means the least instructive or interesting. 
It did not indeed prove as attractive to that wayward entity “the 
general public” as some newspaper writers, inspired by South Ken- 
sington enthusiasm, had prognosticated, but it was in every way as 
successful as more cautious reasoners had ventured to anticipate. 
Partly the limitation of its popularity may be attributed, we cael, 
to the locality, partly to the character of the exhibition. South Ken- 
sington, we are assured by those who rule matters there, and therefore 
know best, is the most convenient, if not actually the most central 
site in London: but most Londoners find that it requires a long time 
to get there, and as long a time to get back again, and to the majority 
of sight-seers a collection of old portraits hardly promised a sufficient 
return for the time and exertion. Certainly the masses were not 
likely to flock to it as they would flock to more popular or stimu- 
lating exhibitions, even if it had been in a readily accessible locality. 
But the placing of it at South Kensington had the effect of keeping 
away, not only indifferent sight-seers, but also that, large section of 
busy men who, prepared by their particular studies or general know- 
ledge to appreciate such a series of portraits, would have rejoiced to 
devote an odd half hour once and again to the examination of a special 
corner of the exhibition, had it been within easy reach. For the in- 
structed, even more than the casual visitor, felt a continuous examination 
of such a collection to be as wearisome and unprofitable as short and fre- 

uent visits would have been agreeable and instructive. Fortunately for 
the South Kensington statistic-makers, the exhibition was exceedingly 
popular with the Belgravians, who, during the season, lounged away 
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their mornings in the galleries with evident satisfaction, and their 
numbers will swell the official returns into comely proportions ; but 
there can be little doubt that the place appropriated to the exhibition 
did much to abridge its usefulness and to narrow the interest it excited. 

The portraits were hung in what were the refreshment rooms of 
the Exhibition building of 1862; and the official catalogue states 
that it was ‘‘the existence of these galleries that rendered the 
present exhibition a possibility :” we must therefore accept them with 
gratitude, however much we may regret their position. Unhappily, 
their situation was not the only inconvenience connected withthe 
galleries. Built for refreshment rooms and lighted from one side 
they were very ill adapted for the display of pictures. As much as 

ible, probably, was done, by running up inert and so break- 
ing the long rooms into a number of smali cabinets, to lessen the 
unfitness of the original arrangement, as well as to increase the wall 
space ; but this made no improvement in the lighting, and half the 
pictures were at best but imperfectly seen; and though the small 
rooms answered well enough in forenoons when visitors were few, in 
the afternoons it was difficult to get into them or out of them, and 
free movement was for the most part impracticable. 

Alike as regards the number and quality of the portraits contri- 
buted, the exhibition was eminently satisfactory. From the royal 
galleries, the chief collections of the nobility and old country families, 
as well as from less known depositories, upwards of a thousand por- 
traits were contributed. Many well-known, and some unknown but 
most desirable, examples were doubtless withheld ; but, bearing in 
mind the various circumstances which indispose the owners of 
cherished works from sending them away for months to a distant 
exhibition, we must cheerfully recognise the amount of good feeling 
and public spirit shown in the liberal response made to the appeal of 
the commissioners. 

The pictures were arranged in chronological order, the only proper 
mode of arranging such a series. ‘There were exceptions, occasioned, 
perhaps, by the exigencies of hanging—always a troublesome matter 
—in some instances, perhaps, due to an oversight; but as a whole 
the chronological order was fairly maintained. 

In time, the collection ranged professedly over five centuries, from 
the reign of Henry II. to that of the second James. We say pro-. 
fessedly, for of the portraits of the first two or three centuries few 
were painted at the period, and still fewer from the persons named. 
The erroneous ascriptions of dates, persons, and painters, were indeed 
so numerous as to form a serious drawback from the usefulness of the 
exhibition. The prime quality of a portrait is the likeness. In his- 
torical portraits the likeness is emphatically the one thing desirable. 
Yet here, in what was by the majority regarded as a sort of official 
and authoritative collection, the visitor was not a little perplexed to 
see often several portraits of the same person all unlike each other, 
yet all presented with apparently an equal claim to confidence. The 
confusion was a necessary result of the principle laid down by the 
committee. It would seem but an ungracious return, it was thought, 
for the confidence reposed in the council by the owner of a picture, 
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to make any alteration in the description he gave of it. “The rule 
adopted, therefore, was to exhibit every portrait accepted under the 
title, and with the name of the painter given by the possessor, and 
probably long so traditionally known.” Had any other rule been 
adopted it is not likely that so large a number of early portraits 
would have been contributed. Owners of picture-galleries do not 
like to have them stripped of their famous names, and not only be 
told themselves, but have it proclaimed to the world, under official 
seal, that pictures which they have long taken pride in displaying are 
anything but what they profess to be. It has been said that the 
difficulty might have been met by the free rejection of portraits whose 
designations were obviously inaccurate. But so extensive a rejection 
as this involved, would have shut out many works which, though 
misnamed, were both interesting and valuable; and also have excited 
much ill-feeling—for rejection is not much more palatable than re- 
description. Portraits, however, that were not only misnamed but 
without any pictorial or antiquarian value, ought certainly not to have 
been admitted, even at the risk of possible offence. What further, 
if such a thing had been practicable, one could have wished to see, 
was the publication of a commentary, or catalogue raisonné, after the 
pictures had been exhibited a sufficient time to allow of the opinions 
of experts being collected and sifted, giving in every questioned 
instance the result of their investigations, at least as to the authen- 
ticity and correct assignment of the portrait. At the same time the 
bringing together, as it were, péle méle, of so large a collection of 
early portraits, many of which were seen at a glance to be spurious, 
many misnamed, and more at least questionable, had the effect of 
stimulating artists, critics, and antiquaries, to examine even those 
which had all the prestige of great names and old family associations, 
with a keenness of scrutiny such as in a more select gathering might 
not have been thought of. At an early period of the exhibition, 
indeed, the doubtful pictures began to have divers sharp and some- 
what unusual tests applied to them. Mr. Planché examined the form 
and texture} of the apparel, and put many a pretentious claimant 
out of court by the discovery that his garments were of the wrong 
cut or colour, out of date, or otherwise inadmissible ; whilst, as Rou 
Croix Pursuivant, he was often able to detect fatal flaws in the 
heraldry. Mr. Soden Smith, again, made trial of the gems and 
jewellery with some curious results. And Mr. G.Scharf, the learned 
and accurate keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, devoted himself 
with rare diligence to a searching review of the entire collection, and 
a minute examination of the more important pictures alike from an 
archeological and artistic point of view. Other critics made useful 
additions to the general stock of knowledge, but these were the 
leaders in their several ways, and may be taken as types of the whole. 
Mr. Scharf has, however, devoted so much time to the collection, 
and acquired so minute an acquaintance with it, that it is greatly to 
be hoped he will yet give the public the benefit of his labours in an 
independent monograph, and not let his communications be confined 
to the proceedings of learned societies. ia 

The destructive criticism to which many of the ——* this 
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exhibition were subjected may seem to have cast a taint of uncer- 
tainty over old portraits generally ; but if even this be for a time the 
preverens feeling, it will not be without countervailing advantages, in 

ving got rid of some pestilent errors, and in making clear—as we 
hope it has made clear—to the owners of portraits of historical re- 
nown, the necessity that is laid upon them of submitting their claims 
to a careful and impartial inquiry, so that their true title may be once 
for all ascertained and registered. 

Nor is it by any means an evil to have the popular confidence in 
the accuracy of old portraits somewhat rudely disturbed. Inno branch 
of art probably has there been so much, and such widespread, mis- 
representation and fabrication. It is commonly taken for granted 
that the portraits of eminent members of great families seen in the 
houses of their living representatives may be relied on as genuine. 
But this, as has long been known to those who have given attention 
to the subject, and as the Portrait Exhibition has now made clear to 
all, is very far from being the case. In truth, while doubtless a 
very large number are authentic portraits, very many, even in collec- 
tions of the greatest celebrity, have been named almost at random, 
Nor is it difficult to see how this has happened. Portraits are ordinarily 
painted for the’ persons they represent, and have to make way for 
those of their successors. As Teen Walpole wrote, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, in reference to the disappearance of “‘ the deathless beauties” 
of Jervas: ‘‘ It is almost as necessary that the representations of men 
should perish, and quit the scene to their successors, as it is that the 
human race should give place to rising generations. And, indeed, the 
mortality is almost as rapid. Portraits that cost twenty, thirty, sixty 
guineas, and that proudly take possession of the drawing-room, give 
way in the next generation to those of the new-married couple, 
descending into the parlour, where they are slightly mentioned as 
my father’s and mother’s pictures. When they become my grand- 


father and grandmother, they mount to the two pair of stairs ; and 


then, unless despatched to the mansion-house in the country, or 
crowded into the housekeeper’s room, they perish among the lumber 
of garrets, or flutter into rags before a broker’s shop in the Seven 
Dials.”—(‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” iv. 30.) 

This is their common history. But there comes a time when a 
descendant is moved by the pride of ancestry to gather around him 
the effigies of his forefather, the founder of the family, the general, 
the ambassador, the alderman, the beauty, it may even be the poet 
who is supposed to have added lustre to the family name, and the old 

rtraits are brought down from the staircases and attics (perhaps 

ted up from brokers’ shops, or discovered in friends’ houses), and 
igidly interpellated to see which answer to the character or tradition 
sigue nly be honoured. It is hard if those who are thus 
sought after are not found; and, being found, that they may be 
properly presentable, they are handed over to the restorer, who 
“cleans and lines,” and, if need be, repaints, them. Each is then 
assigned its due place of honour, to the full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The family conclave has settled the family name, but it 
hardly finds itself equal to the task of determining the name of the 
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artist. For that the critical skill of the cleaner is put in requisition, 
and he would ill perform his part if he did not discover, in the turn 
of the head, or the modelling of the hand, or some still more recon- 
dite feature or quality, satisfactory evidence of the pencil of Lely, 
Vandyck, or Kneller, or even Holbein himself, if the personage lived 
somewhere near the days of bluff King Hal. After such decisive 
success, the least that can be done is to save posterity the trouble of 
a like inquiry by inscribing the name of the hero, with it may be.that of 
the painter, on the frame, or, even better, on the background of the 
picture; and who, ever after, would be profane enough to hint a 
doubt—at least within the family walls? Further, for some great 
houses there has evidently been a considerable fabrication of family 
portraits—it would be wrong to call it forgery, for there was no inten- 
tion to deceive—in order to complete the memorials of the successive 
heads of the house, or such of the members as have by their eminence 
conferred honour upon it: as some coum? churches contain series of 
family monuments erected long after the decease of the persons com- 
memorated, yet all bearing their effigies. 
But there are other and less innocent misnomers. Ever since the 
— has prevailed of collecting old pictures, there have been col- 
ectors who have made a specialty of obtaining portraits either of 
eminent men, or by distinguished painters. Demand of this kind is 
always met by an adequate supply, without any very scrupulous con- 
_ cern regarding the manner of meeting it. The likeness of Sir Roger 
de Coverley could, without much ado, be made to serve for the 
Saracen’s Head. When Charles I. had ceased to be king, an inge- 
nious printseller removed the royal countenance from the copper plate 
of Vandyck’s famous equestrian portrait of that monarch, substituted 
a grim resemblance of Oliver Cromwell, and made the print do duty as 
the Protector mounted on his Charger. In his turn, Oliver, as engraved 
by Faithorne, was, by a little dexterous manipulation of the nose and 
p Pod made to pass for William III. So Napoleon I. has been changed 
into Louis XVIII. ; John Knox into Helvetius ; Flamsteed, the astro- 
nomer, into Blomefield, the Norfolk historian ; and in our day we have 
seen in one of our illustrated rs the same simpering damsel serve 
for Madelaine Smith and Mrs. Ye verton, as, before and since, she may, 
for anything we know, have served as the representative of half a dozen 
other young ladies of etme fame or unquestionable notoriety. 
If these things could be done at any time—and they have been done 
in almost every time—with personages so widely known, and in the 
most public way, it will easily be understood how little check there 
would be on the manufacture or conversion of portraits for private 
purchasers. It is notorious that the Wardour Street shops have been 
ransacked for old portraits, and that dealers and brokers have kept 
needy artists pretty constantly employed in making such alterations 
in them as would impart a sufficient resemblance to belted cavalier 
or armoured knight to pass muster with an eager connoisseur in quest 
of a bargain. Nor are these tricks confined to brokers and low dealers. 
We have heard of well-to-do amateurs who have trafficked in such 
wares, and unscrupulous painters who have not disdained to assist 
them in the work of ‘‘ restoration.” One, at least, we know of who 
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carried on a profitable trade, ‘‘ touching up,” as he called it, the 
portraits himself, till (by the help of good prints) he brought them 
to a satisfactory resemblance to those whom he wished to convince 
ou they were meant to represent, or to the style of the artist by whom 
a fancied they might have been painted. He considered himself 
particularly skilful at the Lely smile and Vandyck fingers. 

But the reader who begins to fear that a cloud of uncertainty hangs 
over the whole subject, may take comfort. Such portraits as these 
may deceive unwary purchasers, they will not bear the scrutiny of 
publicity. To a portrait, as said before, may be applied a great 
diversity of tests. The artist can judge with tolerable certainty from 
the drawing, colour, handling, the technical part generally, in short, 
whether it be an original or a copy, and if an original whether it is 
the work of the painter to whom it is ascribed, or belongs to a different 
school and time. Where he is at fault, the well-trained critic, with 
the experience gained from a wider acquaintance with galleries, can 
usually supply the requisite information. But besides this strictly 

ae ie me knowledge, there is the clear light cast by history, 
ius hy, and archeology. It will seldom happen that these will 
not suffice to discover the misnomer or detect the fraud. 

A few of the many strange misappropriations of names and dates 
discovered in the portraits sent to the recent exhibition will suffi- 
ciently illustrate what has been said. Take the very first portrait in 
the catalogue. It is called ‘Rosamond Clifford,’ and is one of the 
royal pictures from Hampton Court, where, formerly, it was called 
“Mary Queen of Scots.’ As one lady died nearly four hundred 
years before the other was born, the difference in costume and 
character would be strongly marked ; and it might be supposed that 
the keeper of the royal pictures, when he discovered that the later 
title was wrong, must have had sufficient reasons for assigning it one 
above three centuries earlier. In truth, one would suit as well as 
the other. The face has no mark of likeness; the Fair Rosamond 
was of the twelfth century ; Mary of the sixteenth; the costume of 
the portrait is of the seventeenth! After the exposure of South 
Rensngten, it will hardly be again exhibited at Hampton Court as 
either Rosamond or Mary. No. 2 was even more flagrant. There 
the Scottish hero Wallace figured in plate armour, a pot helmet of the 
Commonwealth period, and a tartan scarf fastened by a brooch 
inscribed Libertas, in plain Roman letters; much as a cockney Wal- 
lace might figure on leaving the hands of a Jew costumier for a bal- 
masqué at Cremorne. As it possessed no merit as a picture to atone 
for its palpable falsehood as a portrait, this is one of the instances in 
which non-rejection reflects positive discredit on the committee of 
selection. 

‘Jane Shore’ was here as unfortunate as her unfortunate prede- 
cessor ‘Rosamond,’ There were three portraits of her in the exhi- 
bition. The first (No. 33) is thus disposed of by Mr. Planché, 

‘** Mistress Shore’ is said to have died in old age, and extreme 
poverty, in 1527, temp. Henry VIII. This portrait represents a 
woman still young and handsome, in a dress of the fashion prevalent 
in the reign of James I.” This Mistress Shore, notwithstanding her 
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face and fine dress, has gone back to Hampton Court we fear with a 
damaged reputation. The other soiled doves are from the Provost's 
Chambers at King’s College, Cambridge, and Eton College. These 
are not exactly the places where faithful portraitures of Edward’s 
pretty Jane might be expected to be cherished ; but they account for 
their possession of the questionable likenesses by a tradition that when 
Edward IV. proposed to despoil Eton College of certain of its posses- 
sions, the fair lady, at the entreaty of her confessor, Bost (afterward 
Provost of Eton), interceded with the king, and induced him to abandon 
his intention, and that Bost requested her portrait that he might place 
it in the college in commemoration of her benevolence: the second 
portrait is a duplicate; the colleges, it will be recollected, being a 
twin foundation. The Hampton Court fair was proved to be no true 
lady by her dress. The college lady has no dress, so that she cannot 
be adjudged by the evidence of costume. Unluckily for the Bost 
tradition—though luckily, perhaps, for Bost himself, for it is rather a 
doubtful reflection on a confessor that he should desire the portrait of 
his fair penitent’s naked person—the lady, though she has no dress, 
has on a necklace, and this has been identified as being of the device 
of the famous Diana of Poictiers; and, looking farther, the face—by 
no means a handsome one by the way—was found to be that of Diana 
herself. How the college dons came to possess a nude portrait of 
that not immaculate lady it is for them to explain. Happily they will 
now be able to consult the dictates of modesty without tallied down 
reflections on their gratitude. 
The reader of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting will remember the 
piquant account he gives of a picture in his possession of the ‘ Mar- 
riage of Henry VI.’ It was exhibited at South Kensington (No. 16, 
from the collection of the Duke of Sutherland), and the catalogue, 
following Walpole, pointed out the leading personages after Henry 
and his bride, as ‘‘ John Kempe, Archbishop of York, afterwards of 
Canterbury, and Cardinal, vie Sa the ceremony ; behind, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, and the Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
inchester.” It is a very fairly painted Flemish picture of the 
fifteenth century, but the subject is plainly the ‘ Maistre of the 
Virgin The fact of the bride wearing a coronet has been urged as 
an evidence of her rank, but that is in itself of no importance, as a 
coronet was then usually worn by maiden brides at the marriage cere- 
mony. 
Another curious misnomer was discovered in a — (No. 54), 
ascribed to Holbein, and said to represent ‘ Henry VII. 
of Aragon. A comparison with authentic portraits of the former 
soon showed that this was not Henry; whilst his companion was 
proved not to be Ferdinand. But, in this instance, the criticism was 
not merely negative. Instead of Henry and Ferdinand it was shown 
to be the Emperor Charles V., and Francis I., of France, the emperor 
being unmistakeably identified by the long chin and Hapsburg lips, and 
also, as Mr. Scharf pointed out, by having on the collar of the 
Golden Fleece and resting his hand on a disc with his well-known 
device, a view of Gibraltar and the Pillars of Hercules ; and Francis 
as well by the likeness as by ‘‘ wearing the figure of St. Michael in the 
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enseigne in his bonnet.” It is a very fine picture, though not by 
Holbein, and indeed quite unlike his style. So, again, the well-known 

icture called the ‘ Three Children of Henry vil? by Mabuse, from 
ampton Court, Mr. Scharf identified with the picture entered in the 
catalogue of Henry VIII. as ‘The Children of Christian of Denmark ;’ 
and Mr. Planché, following up the suggestion, pointed out that 
Isabella, Queen of Christian, died in the neighbourhood of Ghent in 
January, 1526, at which time their children must have been just 
about the ages here represented, and as they are all in black, he drew 
the natural conclusion that the picture was painted ‘‘in that year, while 
they were still in mourning for their mother ;” and that it was painted 
in Flanders and not in England, where Christian only stayed twenty- 
two days. These last three pictures, as will be seen, have but slight 
claim to a place in an exhibition of English portraits, but we cannot 


regret their presence here, since they elicited so acute an expression 


of English criticism. 

Turning to later examples, we may notice two pictures, which 
represent, according to the catalogue, Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
contributed by a gentleman who appears to feel an interest in that 
famous Irish rebel. The first (No. 375), a half length in ‘‘a shirt 
of mail and crimson jazerine gold-studded jacket, baton in right hand,” 
is a grandly-painted Italian picture, much in the manner of ‘Tintoretto, 
and may be, as has been gr the work of that master, but- is 
certainly earlier than O'Neill. The whole character of the head, 
indeed, contradicts its ascription to Tyrone, but in addition there 
stands distinctly legible the inscription—evidently original —‘* Hac 
est Christophori Simulaia Canalis Imago.” How any one could 
translate Christopher Canalis into Hugh O’Neill is a mystery. ‘The 
other, also an Italian picture, is the head of an old man in a bishop’s 
robe, probably the head of a saint painted as a study for an altar- 
perhere not O’Neill, and like the preceding it had no title to a 

ere. 

3 Then we have such portraits as that of Judge Morton (968), ascribed 
to Vandyck: Morton being depicted in the scarlet robes of his 
office, to which he was appointed in 1665, whilst Vandyck died in 
1641. Milton (No. 819) in the costume of a gay cavalier, and the 
features not bearing the remotest resemblance to those of any of the 
recognised portraits of the poet, but very much ENT as Mr. 
Scharf has shown, those of the Earl of Burlington. A dull, fat, and 
foolish face (No. 804) designated ‘ Andrew Marvel,’ notwithstanding 
that another portrait here showed that Marvel had a clear bright 
countenance and beaming eye, the very ideal of ‘‘the delicate wit.” 
But one of the oddest misnomers was No. 906, manifestly an ordinary 
‘‘ conversation-piece” representing a party of musicians, but here 
named ‘the Cabal Ministry.’ Neither in form, feature, nor character 
do the fiddlers bear any resemblance to the peers; and the only 
reason we can imagine for these five common-place men with their 
fiddles in their hands being styled the Cabal Ministry, is that they are 
five in number and look asthough when they commence operations they 
would be very likely to produce discord. 


Yet these things, however calculated to mislead unwary visitors 
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and to confuse their notions of persons and costume, but little affect 
the character of the exhibition as a whole. And regarded asa whole, 
it may be affirmed without hesitation that no such collection of 
national portraits was ever before brought together, and probably in 
no other country could such a collection be brought together. That 
among a thousand and thirty portraits, extending over so long a 
period, and embracing so wide a range of personages, many should be 
misnamed, many spurious, and many of doubtful authenticity, and that 
many even of the genuine portraits should be of little value as works 
of art, were almost necessary conditions of the formation of such a 
collection. But as will appear from a cursory glance at the galleries 
the collection contained a large number of pictures, which as pictures 
were of pan merit, and some that might be classed among the most 
successful examples of the art of portraiture. The artistic merits of 
the pictures are, however, in a collection like this of secondary import- 
ance. A collection of national portraits brings us face to face with 
the men who acted the history that has made our country what it is, 
and who wrote the books that have from childhood been our dail 

food. Kings, statesmen, poets, wits, divines, the good and the evil 
alike, we here see them as they were in habit, style, character, bearing ; 
in the small things that distinguished them no less than in the great, 
and so that these things be truly shown or sufficiently suggested, we 
are comparatively indifferent, at least in the first instance, to the 
painter’s handiwork. But having taken account of the men, we 
might well be proud of the artistic value of the recent exhibition. 
Englishmen have always been lovers of portraiture, and long before 
any of our countrymen distinguished themselves as portrait painters, 
we had in this country some of the most skilful practitioners of the 
art. Holbein, Antonio More, and Vandyck, were here seen in some 
of the finest of their works, and the series was wound up by examples 
from the pencils of Lely and Kneller, who, if not to be ranked like 
those just named among the greatest of portrait painters, were among 
the greatest of their time. Here, too, and not altogether unworthy of 
a place alongside of their more famous contemporaries, were the 
Sa ia of our native portrait painters, Hilliard, Oliver, Jamesone, and 

n. 

Of the oldest portraits, those ranging from the reign of Henry II. 
to Henry VII., whilst, as we have said, many were of little value and 
others unworthy of a place here at all, some were of exceedin 
interest. The ‘John of Gaunt’ (No. 4) was painted by Luca Cornelli 
who practised in London in the reign of Henry VIII., and could 
not therefore be cited as an authority either for the likeness of ‘'‘Time- 
honoured Lancaster,” or even for the arms or armour. It was painted 
as a memorial portrait, one of the series mentioned by Walpole, ‘ of 
sixteen portraits of the Constables of Queensborough Castle, from the 
reign of ] Edward III. to Sir Thomas Cheyne, Knight of the Garter 
in the 8rd of Henry VIII.,” of which other specimens (25, 37, &c.) 
were in this exhibition. Cornelli seems to have taken little care 
about the data for these memorial likenesses, a branch of art in which 
he was much occupied, and probably his employers cared as little: 
though the pictures are therefore of no more worth as portraits than 
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the Kings at Holyrood, or the foolish Tudor series in our own Houses 
of Parliament, they have a certain value as works of art, and were 
worth exhibiting as examples of a particular class of paintings; but 
their character should have been distinctly indicated in the catalogue. 

‘Richard II.’ (No. 7), lent by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
is also a memorial portrait, but was painted not more perhaps than 
half a century after that monarch’s miserable death—probably on the 
occasion of the formal transfer of his remains to the abbey in 1413. 
Richard is represented ‘‘on the coronation chair at the Translation-of 
Edward the Confessor,” a hint, it may be, at his own translation, though 
the monks for whom it was painted could hardly in his case have been 
thinking of canonization. lewas the oldest portrait in the collection, 
and alike curious and valuable ; but it had been grievously maltreated. 
In the olden times it used to hang in the abbey behind the Lord 
Chancellor’s pew, and as, during sermons, the Chancellors were wont 
to lean back in their pew—the profane said to slumber—the picture 
was made a resting-place for the wig, and as a consequence the 
features of the luckless King in time got rubbed away. More than 
once they have been repainted—probably before, and certainly since, 
they were operated upon by ‘‘ Captain Brome, printseller near the 
Parliament-house,”—and in 1775, that it might escape further 
wigging, the Dean and Chapter removed the picture to the Jerusalem 
Chamber. The original face is hopelessly destroyed, but when in the 
exhibition parts of the drapery and background appeared to have 
suffered little from repainting: since it left South Kensington, it has, 
we understand, been put into the hands of a royal academician for 
what is called restoration. 

Such portraits as ‘William of Wykeham’ (No. 5), ‘Thomas Arundel, 
Archbishop of Canterbury’ (No. 11), and ‘ William Wayneflete, 
Bishop of Winchester’ (No. 22), were likewise in all probability 
painted as memorials, and are much later than the prelates they com- 
memorate, but they seem to have been carefully compiled, if not 
copied from earlier works, and are valuable, not only for the like- 
nesses, but for the careful rendering of the episcopal robes, mitres, 
and jewels. And these might be cited as among the instances where 
not only the meee oe dr but the jeweller’s and lapidary’s crafts assist 
in determining the period of the work. The forms of the jewels 
worn by Arundel and Wykeham were declared by ecclesiologists to 
be of later date than the wearers, whilst the gems have facets, though 
facetting of precious stones was not introduced till the next century. 
And whilst referring to this subject it may be noted that several of 
the portraits displayed not only curious as well as beautiful jewels— 
and the early portrait-painters were most careful and uncommonly 
skilful in painting jewellery—but curious modes of wearing them: 
as the lady here entitled ‘ Isabel Nevil, Duchess of Gloucester’ (No. 
26), but more probably Mary Tudor, Queen-Dowager of France, a 
ring on the middle joint of the little finger of her left hand; ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ one on her thumb (212); whilst some of the gentlemen (as 
the Emperor Charles) had their gloves slashed to show their rings. 
We may note further that what has occasionally puzzled artists and 
others in looking at old portraits, the frequent appearance of black 
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gems, received its explanation when so many jewelled figures were 
here brought together for comparison. The black gems, it was plain, 
were meant for diamonds. ‘The artist, unable to render the clearness 
and brilliancy of the gem by his opaque white pigments, tried whether 
by the opposite mode of painting the stone black, with sharp points 
of white, he could not by the contrast suggest the special qualities of 
the diamond, though he failed to do so by direct imitation. Looking 
at the jewels in the pictures as they now are, he would appear to 
have failed, but seeing the skill with which the surrounding parts 
were graduated it was quite easy to imagine that the success may have 
been considerable. The original credit of this explanation is due, we 
believe, to Mr. Soden South. 

Of these early portraits, two claim mention on account of the men, 
and two on account of the art. ‘John Wycliffe’ (No. 6) is, we 
suppose, a copy: of the portrait at Lutterworth. If our memory holds 
true, it is however decidedly inferior to that picture, which should 
have been here. The two portraits of ‘Chaucer’ (8 and 9) were 
evidently both taken (whether directly or not) from Occleve’s miniature 
in the British Museum. Having had the good fortune to see the 
portrait of ‘Edward Grimston’ (No. 17) at Gorhambury, we were 
not surprised at the interest it excited here. It is indeed a very gem 
of portrait-painting; wonderful in expression, luminous in colour, 
and executed with an easy mastery that leaves hardly a trace of art. 
Grimston, the ancestor of. the Earls of Verulam—a long-forgotten 
worthy—was sent by Henry VI. as ambassador to execute a treaty 
at Burgundy in 1446, in which year, according to an- inscription on 
the back, the portrait was painted by Petrus Christus—the Pieter 
Christophsen of Kugler—one of the best pupils of Jan Van Eyck, 
whose pictures are rare, and portraits rarest. This one would do 
honour to the pencil of his master. ‘Though 420 years old it is in 
perfect preservation and seemingly untouched. More important and 
remarkably beautiful was the triptych (No. 18) of ‘Sir John and Lady 
Donne,’ belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and attributed in the 
catalogue to ‘Van Eyck or Hans Memling,’ but now by common 
consent given to the latter. The simple unquestioning piety of these 
early family devotional groups, where the husband and wife, kneeling 
before the Virgin and Child, are watched over by their guardian 
saints, was never more happily expressed, whilst as a work of art it 
takes rank among Memling’s best productions. . ‘The wings of the 
triptych, certainly inferior to the centre, have been attributed to 
Van der Goes. 

aving many portraits on which it would be — to speak if 
we might run a little more into antiquarianism than would here be 
becoming, we pass on at once to the next great artistjc feature of the 
exhibition, the Holbeins. And here we fear we shall rather startle 
those who have not observed the statements recently published re- 
specting the great painter. We are so accustomed to see portraits 
by Holbein in every collection, however small, that the only wonder 
felt at their number is how with any amount of industry Holbein 
could have found time to paint a tithe of them. Three or four years 
ago. the discovery of his will (since confirmed by documentary 
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evidence found in the archives of. his native Basle) showed that he 
died in 1543, and not in 1554 as had been previously supposed—thus 
abridging by eleven years the eight-and-twenty he was believed to 
have resided in this country ; while it seems to be also clear that for 
two or three of the remaining years (1529-31) he was quietly at work 
in Basle. These dates necessarily put out of court a large number of 
the portraits attributed to him, and we might reasonably have ex- 
rr to find a good many in the exhibition—admitted there it will 

remembered as named by the owners—whose titles would not bear 
investigation. The total number of portraits given by the catalogue 
to Holbein was sixty-three. The number really by him was nine. So 
at least says Herr Woltmann (the author of an Méherste biography of 
Holbein, Holbein und seine Zeit, of which only the first volume is pub- 
lished), who visited this country for the purpose of examining Holbein’s 
pictures, and especially those in the Portrait Exhibition ; and so says 
we believe, Mr. Wornum, the well-known secretary of the Natio 
Gallery, who has also been for some years engaged in preparing a 
Life of Holbein, and who in the course of his researches has examined 
almost every reputed and accessible Holbein in this country and on 
the Continent. He would be a bold man who would controvert the 
decision of these judges; but if they are right, and we may take the 
‘specimens selected for the Portrait Exhibition as a fair sample of the 
whole, it will follow that only one in seven of the so-called Holbeins 
in our collections is genuine. 

Of the paintings in the exhibition that are undoubtedly by his 
hand, perhaps the finest, that which best exemplifies the firmness and 
subtlety of his pencil, is the portrait of ‘Sir Thomas More’ (No. 157), 
belonging to Mr. Huth—a noble head nobly painted. It must have 
been one of the first works which Holbein executed after his fortunate 
introduction to More, as it is dated 1527, and he only arrived in 
England late in 1526. In later works we seem to miss the exquisite 
delicacy of this, evidently a labour of love. The large picture of the 
‘Family of Sir Thomas More’ (No. 163), which very naturally was 
one of the most attractive pictures in the exhibition, was not painted 
by Holbein though attributed to him in the catalogue, and its posses- 
sion traced back to the Ropers. This picture has long perplexed the 
critics. That a picture containing the likenesses of More and his 
children, and also his father and mother, was painted by Holbein is 
well known. Erasmus refers to it in a letter to More’s daughter 
Margaret Roper ; Holbein’s sketch of the composition is in the Basle 
Museum, sa 4 studies for the separate heads are among the drawings 
at Windsor Castle. What became of the picture after More’s death 
is unknown, but when Vertue was collecting the materials for his pro- 
posed history of the Arts in England, he found no less than “ six 


ieces extant,” which claimed to be the original. Vertue eventually 

xed on the Winn picture, that in the exhibition, which had then 
recently become the property of Sir Rowland Wynne through his 
marriage with a daughter of the last of the Ropers, as “ the very one 
painted for Sir Thomas himself.” But not by Holbein. Its inferi- 
ority as a work of art, the inaccuracy of the drawing, the flatness and 
want of finish in the faces and hands, the bad distribution of the 
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lights and shades—different heads receiving the light, ‘‘some from 
the left some from the right,”—and the general inferiority of the exe- 
cution, he holds, forbid,the belief that it was painted by Holbein him- 
self, but are quite reconcilable with the hypothesis that it is a picture 
which was commenced and carried as far as we see it by his assistants 
from their master’s sketches and studies, it being heft for the great . 
painter ‘‘ to give the last touches,” and bring the whole into harmony 
—a task he left unaccomplished. This seems also to have been the 
opinion formed of it by Passavant ; Waagen on the other hand came 
“unwillingly to the conclusion that this is nothing more than an early 
copy,” and that the original was destroyed—a conclusion in which cur- 
rent critics seem inclined to rest. When he holds, however, that “‘ it 
is good in itself and a worthy exponent of the original,” they part 
company with him. It is undoubtedly a most interesting picture in 
many ways, but could hardly be received as a worthy exponent of so 
famous an original. On the vexed question of that original and its fate 
we may look to Mr. Wornum to throw some additional light. Another 
ay (No. 150) contained portraits of Sir Thomas More and his 
ather, copied from the great picture, and like it, of course, attributed 
to Holbein. The portrait called ‘Queen Katharine of Aragon’ 
(No. 78), proved to be More’s favourite daughter Margaret. Roper, 
a very beautiful portrait and very like the representation of her in the 
Winn picture, though the critics will not admit that Holbein painted 
it. Another ‘ Katharine of Aragon’ (No. 74), though a genuine 


Holbein, gone home dethroned—no queen, but the wife_of Lord Chan- 
cellor Rich. 


‘Thomas Cromwell’ (126), from the collection of the Countess of 
Caledon is one of the Holbeins about which there is no difference of 
opinion, and it conveys a ov aplere clear impression of the man—a 


bull-necked, big-headed, little-eyed, coarse and cunning schemer. 
The gross jaundice-complexioned ‘Sir Henry Guildford’ (149) from 
Windsor Castle, formerly at Hampton Court, is another true Holbein. 
So is the more common-place head of ‘ Sir Wm. Butts’ (110), but it has 
been a good deal tampered with. ‘ Lady Butts’ (115) has escaped much 
better, especially the face, which is a very marvel of skilful  amgci ¢ 
certainly as nearly perfect a representation of an elderly lady as was 
ever painted or can well be hoped for. Rembrandt’s fine portrait of 
his mother (No. 409)—called in the catalogue oddly enough the 
‘ Countess of Desmond ’—though very brilliant, paled before it. ‘Arch- 
bishop Warham’ (86), from Lambeth Paleoe-6 not very saintly-looking 
prelate—and ‘'Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk’ (165), father of the 
poet, a not very interesting state picture, complete the list of the 
portraits held to be really painted by Holbein. 

The omission of one name from the list may surprise the reader. 
Holbein as painter is so familiarly associated with the burly pictures 
of the bluff King Harry, that it must seem strange there should not 
be one such from either of the royal galleries, if from nowhere else, in 
so important a gathering of national portraits. There were here seven- 
teen portraits of Henry VIII. and five of them bore Holbein’s name, 
as others of them had done till recently. One of the seventeen was 
indeed by Holbein, but it was a drawing not a painting, being the 
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cartoon he made for one half of aresco painted by him in 1537 on 
the side of a room in Whitehall, and which perished when that 
building was burned in 1697. The picture represented Henry and 
his queen, Jane Seymour, and behind them his father and mother : the 
as full length and life-size. ‘The cartoon contains the figures of 
enry and his f¢ther ; a small copy made for Charles II. in 1667, 
by Van Remee (or Remegius van Leemput), which was hung im- 
mediately below the cartoon, has fortunately preserved a fair idea of 
the original picture. If nothing else remained by Holbein this 
cartoon would afford sufficient evidence of his extraordinary skill asa 
draughtsman, and his supremacy in portraiture. It served as the 
model in all subsequent portraits of Henry, but beyond any of them 
it renders the exact aspect and character of the man: his burly form 
and handsome face, ‘‘ the imperial stature, the colossal stride,” in- 
domitable resolution, ferocity, and haughtiness, and yet withal it indi- 
cates the jovial freedom of manner that enabled him to carry himself 
so winningly towards those who did not thwart his superb self-will. 
He is in the prime of life, stout, but not yet corpulent, magnificently 
dressed ; in look and bearing every inch a king. Of the raits 
more or less closely copied from it, the finest were Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour’s (144) and that from Windsor Castle (77); but others, as for 
instance those from Hampton Court, and Warwick Castle, in advanced 
years, grey and bloated, were very admirable, and greatly assisted in 
ringing home to the mind the figure of Henry in his habit as he lived 
and moved at different periods of his life. Neither of the paintings. as 
we said, is allowed by the Holbein authorities to be the work of that 
master, it being assumed that Holbein did not, like other royal limners, 
have duplicates of the royal portraits prepared by his assistants to be 
completed by himself. But with all submission we think the assump- 
tion a little strained. Portraits of the king were prepared for royal 
presents among the nobility ; the likeness of his majesty was greatly 
in request ; and Holbein was not only the Court painter, but. the 
fashionable portrait painter, and to us it seems most improbable that 
he should not receive, or receiving should refuse to execute, commis- 
sions for the portrait for which he had been honoured with the royal 
sittings and which was by court and people accepted as the standard. 
Where dates or documents do not disprove the authorship, we incline 
then to hold that some of the best of these state portraits, though not 
wholly the work of his pencil, were executed in his studio and in all 
probability touched upon by him. : 
The wives of Henry suffered badly here. Of some there was not 
even a pretended likeness, of others nearly all sent were declared 
spurious. The personations of Katharine of Aragon have already 
been noticed. Out of the four portraits professing to be of Anne 
Boleyn, two were Queen Anne of Hungary; and the only admitted 
likeness (No. 103) was pronounced to be a copy. In the family 
picture of ‘ Henry and his Children’ (170), Jane tained was named 
instead of Katherine Parr ; whilst the so-called ‘ Anne of Cleves’ (132) 
Mr. Scharf asserts to be Margaret of Scotland. No. 125, however, 
was admitted to be a good early copy of Holbein’s splendid portrait 
of Jane Seymour in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. 
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Of Edward VI. there were two or three admirably painted por- 
traits. ‘That belonging to the Earl of Yarborough, representing him 
as a child, if not a duplicate, was a remarkably fine early copy of 
the picture which Holbein offered to Henry as a New-year's gift, 
in 1539, and which is, or was lately, in the Guelph Museum, Hanover, 
The Windsor portrait (No. 172) of him, as a boy of twelve or thirteen, 
could not, from the date of Holbein’s death, have been painted by him, 
but it is a work of rare excellence. The Christ’s Hospital portrait is 
almost a repetition, but slightly inferior. 

The great portrait painter of Mary’s reign was Antonio More, who 
was sent over by Charles V., in 1552, to paint the queen, and remained 
here till her death. But there was no portrait of her in the Exhibi- 
tion by his hand. That attributed to him (No. 196) bore no trace 
of his pencil. By him, however, was one of Philip II., and, among 
others, a vigorously painted and manly portrait of himself (186); one 
equally good of gt Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange ; one of Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, almost as 
grand in style and treatment as a Titian. 

Mary had seven portraits assigned to her. One or two of these 
were at least questionable ; but, on the other hand, we believe that 
the exquisitely painted portrait from St. James’s Palace (No. 247) 
-—in a red dress, over a gold-embroidered skirt, trimmed with pearls— 
is not, as in the catalogue, ‘Queen Elizabeth, at the age of Sixteen,’ 
but her sister Mary ; and if so, there is nothing in the date to prevent 
it being the work of Holbein. The form of the mouth, the peculiar 
compressed lips, the cheek-bones, the brow, and the eyes, distinctly 
resemble those features in the portraits of Mary (strikingly so in 


of Elizabeth. Our opinion is corroborated by a little circumstance 
that we have not seen noticed. Like their father, all Henry’s chil- 
dren delighted in splendour of dress and ornament, but in each, as 
their portraits show, it was expressed in a different way. Mary had 
a passion for rings. In some of her portraits she has them on almost 
every finger. In No. 212 she has one on her thumb. In No. 205, lent by 
the Society of Antiquaries—a well painted and characteristic work—she 
has on six rings; in Mr. Stopford’s picture (212), printed some years 
later, she has seven. Elizabeth was evidently proud of her hands, and 
in every portrait has them carefully displayed ; but, abundant and 
splendid as is usually the jewellery on other erin of her person, she 
seldom, if ever, wears more than one ring, and most often none. The 
portrait under notice has three rings on the right hand, and one on 
the only finger shown of the left; and it is noteworthy that not only 
are some of the rings identical in pattern with those in the portrait of 
Mary (No. 212), but they are worn on the same fingers, and only on 
those fingers, in both portraits. 

Of Elizabeth there were no fewer than twenty portraits, ranging 
from childhood to extreme old age. One, indeed (No. 348), must 
have been posthumous ; for what painter, even in that age of allego- 
rical portraits, would have ventured, during the life of the maiden 
monarch, to picture her with Time beside her, with his hour-glass 
broken, cherubs lifting the crown off her drooping head, and grim 


No. 212, and also in 199 and 205), and are as distinctly unlike those . 
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Death himself holding before her the hour-glass with the sand run 
out? So much was written, whilst the exhibition was open, of the 
portraits of Elizabeth, and particularly of the extraordinary dresses in 
which she appears in several of them, that we can add nothing to the 

rpose in the brief space at our command. But the subject of the 

lizabeth portraits, so far from being exhausted, is one that would 
well repay investigation by an acute inquirer. We must, however, 
just mention the ingenious rectification of the title of the picture 
(No. 256) so long known, and described at length in the catalogue, 
as ‘Queen Elizabeth carried in State to Hunsdon House,’ but which 
Mr. G. Scharf and Mr. J. G. Nichols have satisfactorily established 
represents the queen borne in a litter to the marriage of Anne Russell 
to Lord Hertford, at Blackfriars, and which Mr. Scharf thinks may 
have been painted by Isaac Oliver. 

The portraits of Elizabeth’s rival, Mary Queen of Scots, must have 
been as perplexing to her admirers as were Elizabeth’s to the ordinary 
visitor. Of the thirteen here, not more than three could be said to 
have even a family resemblance to each other, and hardly two could, 
by any straining of courtesy, be styled handsome. Those with the 
greatest claims to authenticity—321, from Hampton Court, painted 
by Janet, as{widow of Francis, and 305, from Hattield, painted by 

icholas Hilliard, while Mary was a prisoner at Sheffield—were the 
most trying. They exhibited enough of what Johnson might have 
called the potentiality of wickedness to satisfy the most ardent disciple 
of Mr. Froude ; but, looking at them, it was hard to account for the 
extraordinary powers of fascination which even Mr. Froude allows 
her to have possessed. Some of the portraits labelled Mary Queen of 
Scots were palpable misnomers; others, commemorative portraits 
painted for her admirers. That of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie (323) is 
one of a class common in old Scottish houses, which must have had a 
common origin, but whence derived is hard totell. It has no resem- 
blance to any authentic likeness. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the principal portrait painters were still 
foreigners, and for the most part Dutchmen. Antonio More had 
returned to Italy, and there was no one now to fill his place, at a 
time when England offered the worthiest subjects for the limner’s art. 
Instead of Holbein and More, we had Zucchero, Lucas de Heere, and 


Mark Garrard. ‘The art had receded far when the puerile allegories - 


of the two former, and the common-place propriety of the last were the 
best that the patronage of the court could procure. But the feeling 
for art was evidently spreading. We now for the first time find 
native names taking honourable rank among the leading painters. 
There had no doubt been here and there humble practitioners of 
err: but we have now an Englishman painting portraits of 

ights and nobles, and even of sovereigns, Several of Nicholas 
Hilliard’s pictures were in these galleries, and held their own well 
alongside those of his more famous rivals. But a stronger proof of 
the spreading sympathy with art was the portrait, from Toclcakaer, 
of ‘Sir Nathaniel Bacon’ (411), the half-brother of Francis Bacon, 
poe by himself with a vigour, originality, and technical know- 
edge, very rare in amateur, and too seldom found in professional, 
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pictures. Nathaniel Bacon appears to have possessed both genius 
and attainments, but was probably deficient in the concentration of 
urpose which gave such strength to the genius of his greater 
rother: his studies served for delight and for ornament, but not 
for ability. He learnt FR in Italy, and added to his knowledge 
of the practice in Holland. He painted birds, ‘still-life’ as it is 
called, with as much skill as portraiture, as is shown by his 
painting of a ‘Cook-maid with dead Fowls,’ at Gorhambury. He 
ractised also landscape painting ; was said to be ‘ famed for paint- 
ing plants, and well-skilled in their virtues ;” and he depicted 
such mythological subjects as ‘ Ceres with Fruit and Flowers,’ and 
‘ Hercules and the Hydra.’ But in his portrait he has shown us that 
his range of studies was much wider. He has there represented him- 
self seated at a table in his study, writing materials, books, and an 
open volume of maps before him; his pallet is suspended on his 
easel; there are indications that he was not ignorant of music; a 
large dog is watching him from under the table. But there is little 
of the carelessness of the study in his apparel. He wears a handsome 
suit of black, set off with gold embroidery, and like Malvolio, he is 
in yellow stockings but not cross-gartered. Evidently he has the 
intention of setting forth his Crichtonish qualities: but it is an ad- 
mirably painted picture, with more of character and individuality 
than one often sees in a portrait. A portrait of his wife (415), a 
bright, intellectual head, is nearly as striking as his own. Sir N. 
Bacon married twice: this is probably his first wife, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Gresham the Royal Merciant. It would have been 
pleasant for many reasons to have had a portrait of his brother from 
his pencil, but none such is extant. Lacking that, however, there 
was the well-known and often-engraved Gorhambury portrait by Van 
Somer—evidently a true picture of the courtier and the every-day 
man of the world, but ignoring altogether the student and the 
philosopher. Of Bacon’s many brilliant contemporaries, the states- 
men and courtiers of Elizabeth and the early years of her successor, 
Cecil, Dorset, Salisbury, Leicester, Essex, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Archbishops Whitgift and Grindal, Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Powlet of Winchester, Sir Philip Sidney, and his friend, Lord Brooke, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakspere’s Earl of Southampton, and many 
more whose names are scarcely less familiar, there was a goodly dis- 
play. But the more they were studied the deeper became the regret 
that for them we had lost the simple directness of aim, and power of 
expression, of the earlier race of artists, who, if they had occasionall 
exaggerated their peculiarities, would have given us something of the 
mental stamp as well as the bodily form. The arrangement of this 
section was moreover confused and straggling, and the general im- 
pression altogether weaker than might have been anticipated. The 
poets fared little better than the statesmen. No new or happier 
portrait of Shakspere was brought to light. The Chandos portrait 
was still the best, and how unsatisfactory that is, is but too well 
known. Of the others the less said the better. Of Spenser there 
was but one likeness, a small head (No. 336), contributed by the Earl 
of Kinnoul, bright and spirituel, but suspiciously modern-looking. 
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Ben Jonson’s rough visage was fairly shown in Sir John Lawson’s 
picture (332), which is more likely to have been the work of Jame- 
sone than of Jordaens, to whom it is ascribed. Of Drummond {of 
Hawthornden, who has contrived to affix his name like a burr on | 
that of Jonson, there was a capital portrait (486) by Cornelius 
Jansen. But the Drummond of this picture was a very different 
man—far brighter and more the Drummond sent 
from All Souls College (489), who, however, was far more of a Scot, 
and far more like the Drummond of the Conversations. Dulwich 
College contributed a manly thoughtful head of Michael Drayton; 
and there were somewhat apocryphal likenesses of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and so forth. But besides the statesmen and poets of this 
era, there were warriors and scholars; of divines a few, and even 
charlatans; Drake and Frobisher, Admiral Wallop, and Howard of 
Effingham ; Smythe, the discoverer of the Sound that bears his name ; 
Foxe, the Martyrologist, Camden, Wotton, Savile; Dr. John Bull, 
who scored John Bull’s God save the Queen ; John Knox, Buchanan, 
the unhappy Darnley, proud Bess of Hardwick, and Dr. Dee. 

Of the four portraits of James I. the best was that from Hampton 
Court (444, by Van Somer), in which the sensualism and self-esteem 
of the pedant king were very well characterized ; but far superior in 
individuality, to our thinking, is the Knole portrait, which ought, if 
possible, to have been for once hung alongside it. The companion 
portrait of Anne of Denmark was also here. 

With Charles I. comes a great change in the style of portraiture. 
It is initiated by Cornelius tel and Honthorst ; it reaches its ulti- 
mate perfection in Vandyck. No fewer than sixty-nine portraits had 
attached to them the name of this the greatest of portrait painters, as 
he used to be considered. Not all of them were genuine, and not a 
few that were genuine were injured by the restorer’s baneful art. 
Yet so large a number of Vandyck portraits was probably never 
before assembled together. Their effect was to confirm the opinion 
that has been for some time slowly gaining ground that his art was 
essentially insincere, conventional, untrue: that his work was the 
work of a painter rather than an observer of men. About all there 
is an artificial air; an absence of spontaneousness. Men and 
women are alike posed. ‘Their very features are constrained to suit 
the part they are to play. The intellect as much as the hand is in 
an attitude: got up to be looked at. Yet is there a fine, easy, 
grandiose, aristocratic air about them. The people they represent are of 
the fine clay of the earth, and on them the sense of superiority sits easily. 
The style is fitted exactly to the time and the sitters. Vandyck 
seems to have been a painter created for the court and courtiers of 
Charles I. His gravity, dignity, and refinement of manner would 

have been more out of place than were Clarendon’s at the court of 
Charles II. His portraiture of Charles I. is a masterstroke of genius. 
Through all time the countenance of the unfortunate King will be 
known, and only known as Vandyck represented it, though, as we 
can see from portraits by other painters, he remodelled and refined it. 
But Vandyck’s Charles once seen is stamped for ever on the memory. 
It may not be the true Icon Basilike, but it is that which genius has 
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impressed, and it is ineffaceable. Of Vandyck’s portraits of Charles four 
were here. The grand equestrian portrait, the pride of Blenheim, was 
unfortunately not permitted to leave that stately seat; only a small 
study for it was exhibited. Nor was the almost equally famous 
Windsor portrait of the King on horseback in armour, with the Duc 
d’Epernon bearing his helmet, but instead the inferior replica— 
mainly the handiwork of Vandyck’s scholars—from Hampton Court. 
Another ‘ full length, with horse and attendants’ (679), was a dupli- 
cate, perhaps a copy of the well-known picture in the Louvre. The 
Charles of Vandyck was in fact but indifferently represented. Nor 
were the portraits by other artists sufficient for complement or com- 

arison. The family group by Mytens (567), from Buckingham 
Palace, was small and insignificant; the effigy of the King ‘as he 
sat at his trial in Westminster Hall’ (740), sent by All Souls College, 
had been recklessly painted over, like too many of the College and 
University portraits, apparently by an unskilful sign painter, and re- 
duced to the condition of a coarse caricature. 

It is needless to say that among the fifty or sixty of Vandyck’s 
portraits there were many fine examples of his style, or that among 
them the statesmen and soldiers who guided. the King’s councils and 
fought his battles were admirably set forth. Of some, as Strafford 
for instance, the lifelike presentment in such pictures as No. 624 must 
have considerably modified the idea which had been formed from en- 
grered rtraits or even from written descriptions. But probably the 

andyck portraits in many ways changed preconceived notions, not 
only as to the men represented, but by the juxtaposition with earlier 
portraits, as to the artist and the art. 

Of Cromwell there was one head (803), not a painting but a 
crayon drawing, ascribed in the catalogue to Samuel Cooper, but 
identified by Mr. Scharf as the work of Sir Peter Lely, a study from 
the life for the portrait of the Protector painted in the plenitude 
of his power for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and now in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. It was perhaps when making this drawing that 
Oliver said—if he ever did say it—‘‘ Mr. Lely, I desire you would 
use all your skill to paint my picture truly like me, and not flatter me 
at all; but remark all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and every- 
thing as you see it.” We may set aside as idle gossip what is said 
about ‘‘ all these roughnesses, warts, aud pimples,” and understand 
that Oliver desired him to paint an honest likeness ; and here beyond 
all doubt we had it. Not pimpled nor inordinately rough, but a 
stern uncompromising ruler of men: and in it Lely showed a mascu- 
line strength and power which his made-up meretricious Windsor 
Beauties would never have given an inkling of. This head belongs 
to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and it is one for which we 
should greatly covet the safer keeping of the National Portrait 
Gallery, only we know that to covet would be vain, as well as un- 
scriptural. 

As around Charles were his friends and supporters, so about Crom- 
well—or rather in the same galleries, for the Commonwealth men, 
dangerous characters in the eyes of the South Kensington magnates, 


were kept well apart for fear of mischief—were the Pyms and Hamp- 
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dens, Fairfaxes, Blakes, and Bradshaws. ‘There was no Vandyck to 
paint them, and it was late in the interregnum when Lely tried his 
pencil, but there are some well painted heads of this period by Gibson, 
with a true English bearing; and about many by inferior hands 
there is a rude native strength, and it must be owned native lack of 
beauty. Especially uncouth were the portraits of the Puritan divines, 
of whom there were a great many, Aut some palpable burlesques. 
It was noticeable, by the way, in the portraits of these divines as 
among the laymen, how, contrary to the common notion, very gene- 
rally the brethren have long locks. All the ministers sent from the 
Baptist College, Bristol, and almost all the Commonwealth generals, 
wore long and flowing curls. 

But curls or no curls there came in with the Restoration a great 
change in the men—and the women also. Lely is now the acknow- 
ledged chief in painting, and of course every inferior artist sought to 
please his patrons by painting in Lely’s manner. It is not a period 
on which we need dwell. Of Charles II. there were half a dozen 
portraits, at sight of some of which we do not wonder he should have 
cried out, ‘‘ Odd’s fish, if that is like thee, thou art an ugly fellow.” 
Of the beauties of the court, noble and ignoble, there were more than 
enough. So much has of late been seen of their charms that they 
have grown wearisome. With this exhibition we may hope they will 
be content to retire into seclusion for a season. Some of the male 
epee of this time, and especially one or two of Riley’s, and some 
-by unknown painters, were very good. Such was Sir W. C. Tre- 
velyan’s portrait of Hobbes, which we are glad to see has travelled 
on to the National Portrait Gallery, where we hoped to have met 
some other of our old English worthies from this Exhibition: ‘ John 
Bunyan’ (796), for instance, by Sadler, who has drawn his honest 
plebeian face and even the left eye looking wall-wards, so conscien- 
tiously ; Mr. R. Cholmondeley’s ‘ Andrew Marvel,’ and a dozen more. 

The reign of James and Kneller brought the series to a character- 
istic close. ‘The Second Special Exhibition, which is to be held next 
year, will carry it on to an indefinite time. Remembering recent 
Academy portraits, we may for our credit’s sake hope not quite to the 
current year. The first exhibition was an illustration of portrait 
painting in England : the second will set forth English portrait paint- 
ing. For antiquaries and historical inquirers the coming exhibition 
may possibly possess less interest than the past. But for artists and 
the general public it will possess much more. 

As essentially an exhibition of art, of owr art, that in which chiefl 
lies our strength in observation, character, and colour, as set fort 
especially in the works of Hogarth, as yet with the majority under- 
valued as a portrait painter, of Reynolds and Gainsborough, we could 
wish for a more fitting gallery than these ill-lit and uncomfortable 
refreshment rooms; but of that there is no hope, and we must make 
the best of them. But there was one piece of bad taste connected 
with the last that may be avoided in the coming exhibition. The 
catalogue, apart from the names of the persons and painters, for which 
the compilers properly enough disclaimed all responsibility, was on 
the whole a very good catalogue; not always correct as to dates, and 
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sometimes mistaken in the comments, but full, neatly compressed, and 
carefully compiled. When, however, the Commonwealth period was 
reached the compilers seem to have forgotten their proper limits, and 
instead of confining themselves to plain facts and figures, deemed it 
their duty to vent opinions. The Royalists are not plain Royalists, but 
“brave soldiers,” ‘‘ gallant,” “‘ devoted,” “ distinguished,” or “‘ valiant 
royalists ;” their opponents “rebels.” Laud was ‘‘ illegally con- 
demned ;” Bishop Hall ‘‘ robbed of the revenues of his see ;”” Dean 
Bargrave ‘‘ suffered great hardships under the Commonwealth ; was 
imprisoned and cruelly’ treated.” The Earl of Derby was ‘ basely 
executed” (as we are told twice over); Sir George Lisle ‘‘ basely 
shot by order of Fairfax ;” Sir Charles Lucas was “ basely ordered to 
be shot,” and Fairfax ‘‘ disgraced himself by ordering their execu- 
tion.” But when we come to the other side we find no stigma of 
baseness or disgrace on those who maltreated them. Wallop for 
sitting as “‘ one of the judges on the king’s trial,” though he “ refused 
to sign the warrant for the execution,” was, we are told, with delibe- 
rate lingering relish, ‘‘ sentenced at Restoration to be imprisoned in 
Tower for life ; to be drawn once a year on a sledge to ‘l'yburn with 
a halter round his neck; and died in the Tower,” after being kept 
there for seven weary years. Not a word can be spared on the base- 
ness or a hint at the cruelty of such a sentence pronounced in cold 
blood more than eleven years after the crime had been committed. 
Nay, even the notice of Cromwell’s mother, in herself one of the most 
inoffensive and pious of women, is closed with the statement, that 
“At the Restoration her body was dug up and thrown into a hole.” 


Not a word more. It stands alone. A decent and manly conimemo- - 


ration of a decent and manly deed. 
Were this catalogue a mere private publication, whatever we might 
think of the taste or humanity of the writer, we should not go out of 
our way to remark upon it. Every man has a right to his own 
opinion, and to express it at the proper season. But the catalogue 
bears on its cover that it is issued by a department of the Govern- 
ment, and has therefore the stamp of authority. When it is made a 
vehicle for party feeling, it is necessary that the authors of it should 
be told that they have overstepped the line of their duty, and com- 
mitted an offence against good taste and right feeling. It is more 
necessary to call attention to this display, because it is not the first 
time that the South Kensington staff have indulged their humour. 
The same sort of thing has appeared in one or more of their Loan 
Catalogues, and if it be not checked it will no doubt reappear in their 
future lucubrations.. The Second Exhibition of National Portraits 
will embrace the actors (and sufferers) in the Revolution of 1688, and 
the leaders in the fierce struggle of parties which in one form or 
another has lasted down to the present hour: are we, in the Official 
Catalogue, to be issued “ Under the direction of the Department of 
Science and Art,” to have baseness or brutality charged or insinuated 
against one set of these men, bravery, honour, and purity garlanding 
the other ? a 
James THORNE. 
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Ill.—THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 


Tue railway and the electrical telegraph have shortened time in 
the communications of the civilized world, and it seems, as had been 
predicted, that the progress of science has been almost equally 
effective in shortening the periods of war. The needle-gun, or 
breech-loading rifle, rifled artillery, the field telegraph, have altered, 
perhaps with advantage to the world, the whole system of strategy. 
A Thirty Years’ War or a Seven Years’ War are no longer neces- 
sary to change the political face of Europe. Indeed, the war that has 
transferred the domination of Germany from Austria to Prussia may 
well: be termed the Seven Weeks’ War. So rapid has been the agglo- 
meration of vast bodies of men through the facilities afforded by rail- 
ways, that half a million of troops, often fellow countrymen, have been 
more than once brought into hostile opposition in face of each other. 
In the two wars in which Austria has been engaged, it is estimated 
that she had in arms at least 600,000 men, while Prussia and Italy 
numbered nearly 500,000 each; a million and a half pre to 
fight. Although they did not all meet, the great majority did; and 
the total loss in battle, exclusive of those who died from disease, 
fatigue, want, and exposure, must have been enormous. But Prussia, 
by availing herself the earliest of the aids of science, has been 
successful. ‘The House of Hohenzollern has superseded that of 
Hapsburg, with all its historical associations; and the dream of the 
Great Frederick has been realized. The success of Italy has been in 
‘a great measure due to that of her ally. Defeated at Custozza, she 
yet refused the bribe offered her to procure a separate peace. ‘The 
result in each realm has been the establishment of a consolidated 
kingdom, in place of a number of petty sovereignties, often the 
sources of internal -quarrel, and always the feeble tools in the hands 
of their more powerful neighbours. To give an account of this 
eventful war, is now our task, and for this purpose we treat of the 
war between Austria and Prussia and between Austria and Italy 
separately. And first, of Austria and Prussia. But in each case 
we have deemed it necessary to detail a the causes which led 


to the hostilities that have so greatly modified the position of the 
Continental sovereignties. 


Avsrria AND Prussta. 


On May 8, 1852, a treaty was signed in.London by the re- 
presentatives of France, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, to 
which subsequently Russia and some of the minor German States 

ve their adherence. This treaty had been brought about by 

rederic VII. of Denmark, who, having no direct heirs, took this 
measure to peevent any difficulty arising as to the succession on his 
decease. ‘The component parts of the Danish kingdom had distinct 


rights and customs; in the Salic law had been 


abolished, but it still existed in Schleswig and Holstein. Holstein 
and Lauenburg also were members of the German Confederation, 
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while Schleswig, though closely allied with Holstein, was not. To 
unite all these elements on one individual was the task under- 
taken by the King of Denmark, and to which, by the above-named 
treaty, he obtained the concurrence of all the great Powers of 
Europe. The most direct heirs were the children of the Landgrave 
of Hesse by an aunt of the reigning king, but the salic law excluded 
them from the succession to Schleswig and Holstein. They were 
bought off, as were also, in December, 1852, the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, who signed a renunciation of his rights on certain 
stipulations; and, apparently with an unanimous sanction, the heir was 
declared to be Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg. 

On November 15, 1863, Frederic VII. died, and on the following 
day Christian IX. was proclaimed, and, except in Holstein, his acces- 
sion was hailed with enthusiasm. Holstein, in which a large number of 
Germans had settled, remained dissatisfied ; and when the young 
Duke of Augustenburg, son of him who had sold his rights and 
signed the renunciation, advanced his claims, which he did within a 
few days of the accession of the new Sovereign, they evinced a strong 
desire to support him. At the same time, the Duke of Nassau, the 
King of Bavaria, and some other of the petty German Sovereigns, 
supported his claim, and the Frankfort Diet, without deciding in his 
favour, expelled the representative of the King of Denmark, as not 
being the recognised Sovereign of Holstein; and on closing the rigs- 
raad on December 22 King Christian said: ‘‘ German troops are on 
the eve of invading, not only our Duchy of Holstein, but even our 
Duchy of Lauenburg, the contentment and fidelity of which have 
been. testified to us by convincing proofs. In such a case, it is 
impossible for us to recognise the legality of the Federal execution. 
However, to avoid as much as possible the outbreak of hostilities, we 
have deemed it right to withdraw our troops, in order to concentrate 
our whole force of resistance on this side of the Eyder.” About the 
same time, in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, members were 
urging their Government to an armed interference in the interests of 
German union; to which the King replied, after the Chamber had 
refused to vote the required supplies, or even the increase of the 
army: ‘* The Chamber of Deputies cannot expect from me that I 
shall, arbitrarily and without regard for the international relations of 
Prussia, withdraw from the European treaties concluded in 1852. 
The succession question will be examined by the Germanic Confede- 
ration, with my co-operation, and I cannot anticipate the results of 
this examination.” On dismissing the Chamber on January 25, 
1864, the King, again addressing them, said: ‘‘ The inimical character 
of these resolutions, in which is expressed an endeavour to subject 
the foreign policy of the Government to unconstitutional coercion, is 
heightened by resolutions by which the majority of the House of 
Representatives ‘side beforehand against the Prussian fatherland in 
the supposition, arbitrarily raised by them, of warlike complications 
between Prussia and other German States.” We shall see how this 
promise has been kept, and the apprehension how unfounded. On 
the last day of the year, Earl ] addressed a note to the Federal 
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Diet proposing a Conference and a* suspension of action while the 
Conference was sitting. Jn it he said: ‘‘ The Powers who signed the 
treaty of London, together with the Germanic Confederation, are 
those first bound to establish the arrangements and terms of ultimate 
agreement ;” adding that, though the individual right of succession 
was a small question, yet “it is of great importance that the faith 
of treaties should be upheld, that right possession should be 
respected, and that the flames of war should not be spread over 
Europe through questions which quiet and timely exercise of justice 
and reason might conduct to a peaceful solution.’ crite 
- On December 24, 1863, the Federal force, which was furnished 
by Saxony and Hanover, arrived at Hamburg, were forwarded. by 
rail on the following day to Kiel, and all Holstein fell into their 
possession, except Rendsburg and Frederickstadt. The troops were 
accompanied by civil commissioners, who took into their hands the 
administration of the Duchy. In a few days, however, Austria and 
Prussia gave notice to the Federal commander that they, as the chief 
Powers in Germany, intended to be the executors of the decree of 
the Frankfort Diet, and that the Federal troops must evacuate the 
territory, to which they were forced to submit. The demands on 
Denmark were then renewed by the two great Powers, which, being 
again resisted, hostilities commenced on February Ist, 1864. The 
Danes had retired within the Eyder, in the belief that England. and 
France would ultimately interfere to prevent any gross infraction of 
the treaty of 1852; they trusted, also, to the strength of the Danne- 
werke—an ancient rampart which had been strengthened since 1850. 
There were now three lines of entrenchment, with several batteries, 
and Missunde was strongly fortified with a formidable téte-du-pont 
to protect the passage of the Schlei. On February 1 General 
von Wrangel, who commanded the Prussian forces, crossed the 
Schleswig frontier, took possession of Gottorp, the Danish troops 
retiring, and issued a proclamation to the Schleswigers, telling them 
that he “‘ had come to protect their rights, and that the Governments 
- of Austria and Prussia had determined to abolish the incorporation 
of Schleswig with Denmark.” On February 2 a severe contest 
between the Danes and Prussians took place at Missunde. The Danes 
fought well, but were outnumbered in men, and greatly overmatched 
in both small arms and artillery. On the Srd, the Austrians attacked 
the Danish lines at Oberselk, which they carried, as well as Koni 
berg, at a heavy sacrifice of life, as the Danes fought obstinately. 
The Prussians at length contrived to pass a body of troops over the 
Schlei during a snowstorm, and on the 6th, on advancing to a grand 
assault, they found that the Danes had abandoned the position, left 
their artillery, and were retreating northward, totally unable to make 
a stand against the armies of the two chief Powers of Germany. 
The retreat was a disastrous one for the Danes: the cold was intense, 
the roads were covered with snow and slippery, and the Austrians 
were in hot pursuit. At Oversee the rear-guard was overtaken, and 
a severe struggle took place, both sides suffering considerable loss, but 
most on the side of the Danes, after which the remains of their forces 
were left to continue their route, the Austrians too much exhausted 
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to pursue further. Schleswig fell, of course, and the Austrians took 
Flensberg after a slight resistance, while the Prussians followed the 
Danish forces, who had fallen back on Dybbdl, or Diippel, a strongly 
fortified position opposite the Isle of Alsen. The abandonment of 
the line of the Dannewerke occasioned much indignation at Copen- 
hagen. The rigsraad voted high-spirited addresses, but they could 
provide neither men nor arms. The smaller States of Germany, too, 
those who had been most loud in proclaiming the German rights over 
Holstein and Schleswig, were much dissatisfied with the mode in 
which Austria and Prussia had superseded the authority of the Diet ; 
and the Federal Commissioners issued a proclamation, in which they 
stated that the occupation of Altona by the Prussian troops could 
only be regarded as ‘“‘an act of violence in direct contradiction to 
declarations 6 recently made by the high Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin, especially as it was expressly pointed out as self-evident, in 
the instructions of the Diet forwarded to the Commissioners on the 
22nd ult. (December), that continuous occupation of the Holstein 
territory was reserved for the Federal troops alone.” Neither the 
patriotic addresses of the Danish rigsraad nor the dissatisfaction of 
the members of the Diet had any effect in stopping the progress of 
the Austrians and Prussians. On February 7 General von Wrangel 
announced that in future Austrian and Prussian commissioners would 
administer the civil government of Schleswig, and that the German 
language would alone be used in all branches of the Administration. 
Diippel is divided from the island of Alsen by a channel, which, at 
that spot, is only about 150 yards wide. It was fortified, but not so effec- 
tively as it might have been; and in it and the neighbouring island, 
the Danes had about 12,000 soldiers. Indeed, at this time, their whole 
force could not have amounted to more than 30,000 men, while the 
Austrians had about the same number, and the Prussians upwards of 
50,000, which were being continually augmented. General Gablenz, 
who commanded the Austrian troops, was induced to undertake the 
capture of Fredericia, in Jutland, while Marshal Wrangel sat down 
before Diippel. This invasion of Jutland was disapproved of at 
Vienna when it became known, but having thus broken into a State over. 
which they never pretended to have any claims, they advanced, as 
rapidly as bad weather and cut-up roads would allow them, to Fredericia. 
This town was bombarded for a day or two, the bombardment ceased, 
but it was shortly after abandoned by the Danes, without any further 
effort in its defence. At Diippel, the Prussians for some days were 
waiting for their heavy artillery, and, during the delay, made an 
attempt to surprise Alsen from the sea; but a storm broke up the 
pontoons provided, and the attempt was given up. When the Prussian 
artillery arrived, it proved itself greatly superior to the old guns.on 
the Danish batteries, and the needle-gun had already made itself 
dreaded by its adversaries, On March 17 the Prussians attacked 
Diippel village and the Riihenberg hill and carried them. On 
March 28 another attack was made; but on this occasion, a Danish 
ironclad, the Rolf Krake, did essential service by flanking the 
attacking party with showers of grape. Even on this occasion, though 
the Prussians were repulsed, their loss did not exceed that of the 
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Danes—a result owing to the rapidity and precision of firing of the 
needle-gun. Soon after, the town of Sdénderburg, in Alsen, was 
bombarded ; and on April 18, after a gallant defence, the last 
remaining bastions were stormed, and the Prussians remained masters 
of the place, the garrison retiring into Jutland. After the fall of 
Diippel the Prussians entered Jutland, levying heavy contributions 
on the defenceless inhabitants, “in compensation for the damage to 
property caused to Prussian as well as to other German subjects by 
ships and cargoes captured by the Danes.” On June 29 the 
Prussians attacked Alsen, and after a sharp contest obtained posses- 
sion of it, the Danish troops being for the most part embarked, 
and taken to Funen in their own vessels. 

The Danes, thus abandoned by their expected allies—for even 
Sweden had determined not to interfere—were compelled to sue for 
peace. Suspension of hostilities was agreed upon on July 20 for 
ten days, and an armistice concluded on August Ist, by which the 
troops of Austria and Prussia were to remain in Jutland until the peace 
of Austria and Prussia was ratified. This was done on October 30, and 
by it Schleswig, Holstein, Lauenburg, and a part of Jutland, were sur- 
rendered to Austria and Prussia. ‘These two Powers took possession 
of the conquests in their own names. Austria gave up Lauenturg to 
Prussia on payment of a stipulated sum; and the civil administra- 
tion of Holstein (or rather military, for both Powers named their 
generals as administrators), was assigned to Austria, and of Schleswig 
to Prussia. In the Convention of Gastein, on August 14, 1865, 
Prussia, having obtained Austria as her confederate in the seizure 
of the Danish provinces, found less difficulty in securing her 
consent to a declaration that the real title to the Duchies was in 
the King of Denmark, and consequently, by the treaty of October 
30, that right was now vested in the two Sovereigns. Prussia then 
avowed her intention to annex them to her own dominions, and offered 
Austria a pecuniary compensation for her assistance in the war. 
Austria refused, advocated the independence of the Duchies, and 
proposed to refer the decision to the Diet of the Confederation, 
which offer was in like manner rejected by Prussia. In Schleswig a 
severe rule was maintained, no political meetings were permitted, all 
municipal officers suspected of being anti-Prussian were removed, 
and the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg were not allowed to be 
discussed. In Holstein a much greater liberty was allowed, and this 
gave offence to Prussia. Both parties felt that a serious quarrel 
was approaching, and both began to arm. While doing so each 
professed the most peaceful intentions, and each asserted that it was 
only the increased armaments of the other that rendered it a neces- 
sity to do likewise. 

‘he dispute dra on through the remainder of the year. 
Prussia had made up her mind to become the possessor of the Duchies, 
and Austria had refused to accept pecuniary compensation for her 
part in the seizure. Austria, hoping to gain the support of the 
other German Powers, wished the question to be referred to the 
Frankfort Diet, which willingly accepted the offer, and at length 
declared itself in favour of the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg. 
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In October, the Prince of Augustenburg was threatened by a Prussian 
order with arrest if he again entered Schleswig. On February 23, 
1866, the Prussian Chamber of Deputies was dissolved, after having 
refused to vote the Government budgets. In the spring of 1866, the 
symptoms of an approaching war between Austria and Prussia became 
more obvious. ‘The King of Bavaria made an offer in April to 
mediate. The National Verein of Frankfort, while advocating a 
German Federal State, under the central authority of Prussia, de- 
recated a war, and numerous public meetings were held in the 
arger Prussian towns, in which similar opinions were expressed. In 
the same month appeared a treaty between Prussia and Italy, signed 
March 27, by which the King of Italy undertook to declare war 
against Austria as soon as Prussia was engaged in hostilities; 
Prussia engaging to carry on the war until the mainland of Venetia had 
been secured to Teal , and Italy not to cease until the Elbe Duchies had 
been settled on Prussia, Prussia at the same time guaranteeing to 
Italy the maintenance of her present possessions. On April 13 the 
Prussian Minister at Frankfort proposed in the Diet a plan of radical 
reform—namely, the assembly of a German Parliament, to be chosen 
by universal suffrage, and composed of representatives of the different 
ederal States. The plan gave additional dissatisfaction to the minor 
tentates, and its consideration was ordered to be deferred by the 
iet. On May 5 the Diet, by ten votes to five, voted that Prussia 
be summoned to declare that her intentions were pacific; and 
Prussia declared that she would consider the imperative requirements 
of her self-preservation as more important than her relations to the 
Confederation. On the 8th the reigning Sovereigns of Wiirtemberg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, and Baden, with representatives from 
Bavaria and five other German States, met to decide upon the con- 
centration of their forces, and Prince Alexander of Hesse was 
nominated to the command of the Eighth Federal Army Corps. On 
May 30 the invitation of the French Government was published at 
Frankfort inviting the Confederation to send a deputy to a Conference 
to be held in Paris, in order to procure a pacification. The Diet 
agreed, but the proposal had no result in consequence of the re- 
servations made Austria. On June 1 Austria and Prussia, by 
their representatives, made formal declarations of their views to the 
Diet. On the part of Austria, it was said: ‘‘ Prussia has put forward 
demands not to be justified, and has manifested a continually-increasing 
disposition to enforce her demands, without considerations, and even 
by force. . . . . She has treated the question of the Duchies 
as one of power, and, to support her in that, she has relied upon the 
assistance of foreign adversaries of the Austrian monarchy. . . . 
But Austria is ready to withdraw her army from the positions taken 
against Prussia as soon as she shall cease to have reason to apprehend 
attacks upon her own territories or those of her Federal allies, and 
when guarantees shall be given to assure her against a recurrence of 
_ the danger of war. It is the interest of Germany, and not of Austria 
alone, that right and the faith of treaties should prevail in Germany 
rather than mere force. It is their interest, also, that Prussia, 
although an European Power, should show respect for peace and the 
D3 
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Federal resolutions, and that the Schleswig-Holstcin question should 
receive its solution, not simply according to exclusive pretensions, but 
in accordance with the rights of the Diet and of the Duchies them- 
selves ;” concluding with stating that the Estates of Holstein had 
been convoked in order to declare the wishes of its people. The 
Prussian Representative replied : ‘‘ That the Government of the King 
had declared on different occasions that the mobilization of his 
military forces had been solely caused by the prior armaments of 
Austria and of Saxony. . . . . That the measures which she 
had adopted, solely for her own protection, might cease as soon’as 
the cause which provoked them should disappear. . . . . . 
The Royal Government declares itself now quite disposed to return 
to a peace footing, if the Diet can induce the Governments of Austria 
and Saxony to withdraw their armaments, which are so menacing to 
the cause of peace, and if it will give to the Prussian Government 
guarantees against the recurrence of such attacks on the Federal 
amity. Ifthe Diet be not in a condition to do so, and if the members 
of the Confederation are opposed to reforms which might prevent 
the reappearance of such dangers, the Royal Government must con- 
clude that the Diet, in its present form, is not equal to its task, and 
that it does not accomplish its chief object, and from that time 
Prussia will take that legal conviction as the basis of its ulterior 
decisions. . . « «+ The Prussian Government has, up to the 
present time, adhered to its original view of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and it has only sought to obtain the realization of the 
legitimate demands and interests of Prussia, within the limits of the 
rights which it has acquired by treaties. It hac never sought to 
procure by force the realization of its projects, and it emphatically 
repeats that the cause of the present complications is to be found, not 
in the Schleswig-Holstein question, but solely in the armament so 
unjustifiable, but so menacing, which Austria and Saxony. have 
directed upon the Prussian frontiers.” 

The intentions and pretensions of Prussia are here pretty plainly 
shown, but it needed some audacity to complain of her frontier being 
threatened, and to assert that the Schleswig-Holstein question had 
nothing to do with the quarrel, when it was well known that 
she had multiplied her troops in the Duchies to three or four times 
the strength of the Austrians; had positively rejected the claim of the 
Diet to decide on that of the Duke of Augustenburg to possess them ; 
was at once ready and able te expel the Austrian Governor Gablenz 
whenever it suited her purpose; and within a few days was an- 
nouncing to the neutral Powers that the convocation of the Holstein 
Estates by Austria menaced the Prussian right of sovereignty, who 
would immediately take peaceful action, as she did by preventing 
the meeting. Accordingly, on June 7 the Prussian troops entered 
Holstein, and the Austrians, feeling opposition useless, retired to 
Altona ; while the Prussian General Maniteuffel, in a proclamation 
of the same date addressed to the inhabitants of Schleswig, assured 
them that this ‘‘ military movement had only a purely defensive 
character,” and was undertaken in defence of their most sacred rights, 
violated by convoking an assembly in Holstein independently of 
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Schleswig. On June 11 Altona was also evacuated, the Austrian 
troops retreating into Hanover; and on the 12th, the Prussian 
Ambassador at Vienna received his passport. This, and the vote for 
mobilization of the Federal army on the 14th, was accepted by Prus- 
sia as a declaration of war, and she instantly commenced hostilities. 
The frontier of Bohemia is guarded by the Riesen Gebirge (the 
Giant Mountains), and the possession of the passes was of great im- 
rtance, either for attack or defence. Austria, notwithstanding the 
allegation of Prussia as to her arming, was found wholly unprepared ; 
her armies were. scattered over Bohemia and Moravia, while the 
organization of the Prussian force was perfect. The needle-gun, with 
which the infantry were armed, the field-telegraph, by which the 
most complete intercommunication of different corps was maintained, 
the commissariat and the provision made for the restoration of the 
railways destroyed by their retreating foes, the arrangement for 
regimental ambulances in case of battle, all told of the most careful 
and able prevision. On the 15th, the Prussians entered unopposed 
into Leipzig and Lobau, in Saxony, and, on the same day, took posses- 
sion of Cassel and Giessen in the south-west, on the 17th, the capital 
of Hanover on the west, and marched into Dresden on the 18th, 
from whence the Saxon army marched out to join the Austrians, who 
were assembling in Bohemia. On the 22nd, the First Army of Prussia, 
under the command of Prince Frederick Charles, entered Bohemia 
from the south-east of Saxony. While advancing to Reichenberg on 
the 25th, the Crown Prince, with the Second Army, crossed the moun- 
tains from Silesia in three divisions—by Landstrut to Trautenau, from 
Briinnau also to Trautenau, and from Glatz towards Nachod. On the 
27th, two battles occurred. One of the corps of the Crown Prince, 
under General Steinmetz, fell in with the Austrians at the pass of 
Nachod. The fight was strenuous, and the losses on both sides large, 
the Prussians being repulsed in their attempt to take Skalicz. On the 
following day, the attack was renewed. Both had been reinforced. 
The Austrians numbered about 60,000, and the Prussians, as a whole, 
considerably more, although only a part were engaged. On each 
side, there were about ninety guns. The Austrian cavalry were routed 
by the Prussians, while the rapidity of firing of the infantry with the 
needle-gun made awful havoc among the Austrian troops, who, after 
several hours’ obstinate contest, at length fell back upon Josephstadt, 
with a loss of 3000 prisoners and as many dead and wounded left on 
the field of battle. The Prussian army, which formed the western 
division, under Prince Frederick Charles, after driving out an 
Austrian force of cavalry and artillery from Liebenau on the 
26th, crossed the Iser at ‘Turnau on the 27th, attacked the Aus- 
trians at the village of Podoll, where a farmhouse, viporoia de- - 
fended by the Austrians, occasioned a severe loss to Prussians 
until the night came on. In the dark, the battle was continued, the 
-Prussians striving to force a barricade thrown up by the Austrians. 
Here the Prussians, fing much more quickly and in a narrow street, 
at length drove their adversaries from the barricade, though they 
still held the houses, from whence they fired on their opponents. 
This lasted till half-past eleven, when the moon rose. The fight raged 
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fiercer, the Prussians maintaining their advantage of rapid firing, and 
the Austrians, unable to answer effectively with their muzzle-loading 
pieces, were compelled to retreat slowly to Miinchengriitz, where, on 
the 28th, after another defeat, they fell back again upon Gitschin. 
On the 27th, the Prussians, with little loss, took Orwiencin, in Galicia ; 
and the Hanoverian troops, foiled in their attempt to escape, after a 
bloody contest at Langensalza in which they repulsed the Prussians, 
were compelled to surrender on the following day. In battles of 
minor importance the Austrians were beaten by one or other of these 
armies at Hiinenwasser and Trautenau on June 28, at Koniginhof on 
June 29, and at Schweinschiidel on July 3. 

On the 29th, the Prussian army under Prince Frederick Charles 
took Gitschin by storm, after an obstinate contest, wherein the 
Prussians suffered considerable loss, but not equal to that of the Aus- 
trians, who, it was estimated, lost 4000 men. “The Austrian army con- 
centrated itself between the fortresses of Josephstadt and Koniggriitz, 
and the King of Prussia joined the army at Gitschin on July the 2nd. 
On July the 3rd commenced the battle, in which about half a million 
of men were engaged, the two armies of the Prussians numbering 
about 250,000, the Austrians about the same number, but having 
from 30,000 to 40,000 in position away from the battle-field, and 
with about 1500 cannon in the field—about an equal number on each 
side. 

The Austrian army under Benedek, reinforced by Ramming’s 
corps, which had been beaten by the Crown Prince at Nachod, lay, 
as we have said, between, or rather a little in advance westward of, 
Josephstadt and Koniggriitz, and was thus interposed between the 
two Prussian armies. That under the King of Prussia had advanced 
to Kommenitz, while Austrian advanced posts were at Horsitz, through 
which runs the road to Kéniggriitz. ‘The Crown Prince was at Miletin, 
to the east of Kiniggriitz, and dispatches had been safely conveyed to 
him, with directions to work round to the south, so as to take the 
Austrians in flank. Before midnight, the troops were on their march 
to take up their positions; and by day-break, the main body of the 
army was at Milowitz, a village between Horsitz, from which the 
Austrians had withdrawn, and Koniggratz. The left’ wing, under 
General Fransky, was at Cesekwitz; the right wing was at Bristau 
and Psauch under General Herwarth, consisting of part of the Seventh 
Division ; and General von Botterfeld, with the Eighth Division and a 
part of the Seventh, was at Neubidsau, ten miles from Milowitz; so 
that the front could not be less than fifteen miles. The little river 
Bistritz was yet between the hostile armies. ‘The main body of the 
Austrians was at Lippa, partly entrenched, and with the wings formed 
a front of about twelve miles. ; 

At four o’clock in the morning, the Prussian main body advanced 
to the attack, under a drizzling rain that then commenced, accom- 

nied by a cold biting wind. The infantry toiled through corn- 

elds which the rain had laid in tangled masses, while, on the roads, 
the artillery horses had hard work to make their way along the cut- 
up and sticky soil. The advance was from Milowitz up a gentle 
slope to the village of Dubs, five miles nearer to Kiniggritz. By six 
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o'clock, the troops had approached the highest point, but were not 
allowed to show themselves on the summit, as the ridge had hitherto 
concealed their motions from the Austrians, who were posted at 
Sadowa, on the further side of the Bistritz, there crossed by a 
bridge to which a gentle slope of about a mile and a half downward 
leads from Dubs to Sadowa. Eastward, the ground rises gently for 
about a mile and a half to Lippa, where Field-Marshal Benedek was 
~~ At seven o'clock, Prince Frederick Charles moved forward 

is cavalry and horse artillery towards the bridge; at half-past seven, 
the first gun was fired, and then the Austrian batteries, placed in a 
field near the village, opened upon them a vigorous and well-directed 
fire. ‘The cannonading was maintained for a considerable time, and 
not till ten o’clock was order given to attack the bridge still held by 
the Austrians, and force the passage of the Bistritz, along which the 
Austrians also held two or three other villages with bridges. Every 
inch of the ground was contested; but the rapidity of the Prussian 
firing, and the burning of the villages, compelled the Austrians after 
an hour’s hard fighting to retire, but only for a short distance up the 
hill towards Sadowa, and in a line with the batteries. ‘The wood 
between Sadowa and Benedek had been strongly manned, to guard 
against the attack of General Fransky with the core Division from 
the Prussian left. For a time neither the cannonading nor the 
musketry could make any impression. The Austrians, sheltered by the 
trees, were much protected from the dreaded needle-gun, and the 
Prussians were suffering from being more exposed, although the 
smoke and haze were so thick that the firing was at random or 
directed by the sound. At length orders were given to charge the 
wood with the bayonet, and a most deadly conflict took place. One 
Prussian regiment that entered it 3000 strong, with 90 officers, 
came out on the further side with 2 officers and between 200 and 
300 men. But the Austrian line was thus gradually broken in, and 
— directed the formation of a new line at Lippa, further up the 

ill. 

The Prussian artillery were now sent across the Bistritz to attack 
the new position, and General Herwarth, who had defeated the Saxon 
and Austrian forces at Nechanitz, about seven miles down the river, 
advanced on the right. Here, again, a bloody contest raged for the 
eerie of the wood of Sadowa. The needle-gun enabled the 

russians to enter it; but, within, its great advantage was neutralised. 
The Austrian artillery played havoc in their ranks, and, about midway 
in| the wood, the advance was checked. MHerwarth also seemed 
checked on the right, and Fransky’s division, on the left, had suffered 
too severely to expose themselves by an advance to be taken in flank 
by the Austrian artillery. It was a moment of serious uneasiness for 
the Prussian commanders. They looked anxiously for the promised 
appearance of the Crown Prince with his army ; but of this, at three 
o'clock, there were no symptoms. 

The Crown Prince, however, though not seen, was near at hand. 
He had been forced to make a wide detour to avoid the Austrian 
forces, in order to arrive at Chlum. The position was a most im- 
portant one, and the Austrians had barricaded the road, and formed 
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entrenchments with batteries betwe®n it and Sadowa and Lippa ; but 
they had neglected the village and the church, which stand on a hill. 
The army of the Crown Prince was favoured in its advance by having 
the road along which it was marching lying in the bottom of a ravine, 
so that they were concealed from view both from the hill of Lippa 
and from those who lay between Chlum and Kéniggraitz. As soon 
as a firm footing was gained, the Crown Prince dashed at the en- 
trenchments, which the Austrians defended strenuously, and made 
strong efforts to dislodge him from Chlum ; but by half-past three, the 
opposition was overcome, and he led up a charge on the rear of 
Benedek and Lippa. Prince Frederick Charles at length saw the dark 
column slowly moving up the slope, and he recommenced the attack. 
The Austrian batteries in the rear became silent, the wood of Sadowa 
was gained, and Herwarth was pressing forward on the Austrian left. 
In less than half an hour, the Crown Prince’s infantry was pouring in 
their rapid fire on the Austrians at Lippa, an attack of cavairy was led 
on by Prince Frederick Charles himself, and the Austrians began to 
fall back. The Prussian artillery, having gained the hill of Lippa, 
poured its fire with destructive effect on the retreating army.. A 
stand was made by some Austrian batteries on a neighbouring ridge, 
but they, too, were soon compelled to retire. A small part of the 
Austrian troops sought refuge in Koniggriitz, but the main body, not 
disorganized, and still able to repel the Prussian cavalry sent in - a 
suit, made its way to Pardubitz, where they crossed the Elbe. Here 
the pursuit ceased for the time, after great numbers of prisoners had 
been taken. The firing gradually ceased, and by seven p.m. had en- 
tirely ended. Pardubitz, however, it was felt, could not be held, and 
the retreat was continued to Hohenmauth, whence Benedek trans- 
mitted to the Emperor his curt dispatch of the issue of the battle. 
He said that, ‘‘in a partly entrenched position before KG6niggriitz, 
with the centre at Li the enemy succeeded ir establishing them- 
selves unobserved in Chlum. ‘The rain prevented the smoke of the 
— from dispersing, and a distinct view of the position was there- 
‘ore impossible. ‘The enemy were thereby enabled to advance into 
our position near Chlum, whence they suddenly and unexpectedly 
ured a heavy fire into our flank and rear. The latter wavered and 
ell back upon the troops adjoining them, and, notwithstanding every 
exertion, I could not succeed in arresting the retreat, which at first 
commenced slowly, but increased in haste as the enemy pressed for- 
ward, until at length the whole army had withdrawn across the Elbe 
to Pardubitz. ‘The losses have not yet been estimated, but are, 
doubtless, very considerable.” These losses were estimated on the 
Austrian side at 40,000, of whom 18,000 were prisoners. The | 
number of prisoners is said to have arisen from the fact that in the 
Austrian army were a great number of Italian and.Hungarian regi- 
ments, who gave themselves up. The Prussian loss in killed and 
wounded was about 10,000. The retreat of the Austrians was, how- 
ever, effected in a masterly manner, the Elbe was placed between 
them and the Prussians, and was ultimately continued to Olmiitz, 
a strong fortress in Moravia, where the head-quarters were fixed 
on July the 9th. On the 7th, Koniggritz had surrendered, after a 
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severé catinonading, to the Prussians who advanced in three columns 
on Brinn, Olmiitz, and Iglau. Briinn, the capital, lies south of Ol- 
miitz, and its possession would have cut off the railway communi- 
cation between the Austrian army and Vienna. Iglau, a large 
town on the western borders of Moravia, commands the road 
(there is no rail) between Vienna and Prague. Briinn was en- 
tered on July the 13th without firing a shot; Iglau was also occu- 
pied. But the Austrian army had retreated behind the river Thaya, 
on the southern border of Moravia and on the road to Vienna. 
Thus, Bohemia and Moravia were entirely in possession of Prussia, 
except Olmiitz, where a strong garrison had been left ; and at Tobit- 
schau, the Crown Prince, who with a separate corps had been sent 
to cut off the communications of the fortress on the south, had an 
action with a part of the retreating army on the 15th, whom he dis- 
persed, capturing a number of prisoners. 

Marshal Benedek had, after the battle of Koniggratz, requested a 
truce, which was at first refused, but after a considerable amount 
of discussion, was granted on July the 22nd on the stipulation 
that Austria should first agree to consent to the preliminaries of a 
peace on the terms prescribed by Prussia. These preliminaries were 
signed on July the 26th at Nikolsburg, a town in Moravia, east of 
Znaym, which was then the Prussian head-quarters. ‘The time 
was at first for five days, afterwards prolonged, and an armistice 
settled on to commence on August the 2nd, Prussia engaging by that 
date to obtain the adhesion of the King of Italy to the armistice. 

The Austrian forces had in the meanwhile withdrawn towards 
Vienna, entrenching themselves at Florisdorf, on the banks of the 
Danube, where,.in a few days, there were assembled 400,000 men 
with 600 pieces of cannon. 

Defeated with such irretrievable loss, the Emperor of Austria 
appealed to the Emperor of the French for his mediation to procure 
a peace from his adversary, ceding at once the possession of Venetia for 
the purpose of its being transferred to the kingdom of Italy, having, as 
he said, vindicated the honour of his arms by the victory of Custozza. 
France accepted the cession of Venetia, and immediately communi- 
cated with , em and Italy to obtain the desired armistice, and 
Italy replied that she would only act in unison with Prussia. 

In the meantime, in the south and west, the Prussians, under 
General von Falkenstein, were victorious. On July 5 they had taken 
the city of Hanover; at Dermbach they beat some of the Darmstadt 
epops on July 5; on the 10th, at Hamelburg and Friedrickshall, in 

esse-Cassel ; on the same day, took Zell, in Hanover, and were 
gathering in strength in front of the Federal army of about 80,000 
men, under Prince Alexander of Hesse, assembled for the protec- 
tion of Frankfort. The Bavarians were defeated with great loss at 
Kissingen on the 9th and 10th of July, and their army, amounting 
to 40,000 men, cut off from joining the Federals, who themselves 
were thoroughly beaten near Aschaffenburg. The battle was fought 
in two days—the 13th and 14th. On the first, the Darmstadt 
troops attacked the Prussians under General von Falkenstein at 
h, and were repulsed. On the following day the attack 
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was renewed by the united forces vf the Austrian, Hesse-Cassel, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt forces. They were driven back across the 
Maine by the Prussians, who stormed and burnt Aschaffenburg. 
In the evening of the same day, Frankfort was evacuated by the 
Federal troops; the Diet removed its sittings to Augsburg; and on 
the 17th, 7000 Prussians marched into the town, where, says the 
Prussian account, they ‘‘ were received in the most cordial manner.” 
Many of the smaller Sovereigns were now anxiously endeavouring to 
make terms for themselves with the conqueror. ‘The Prince of Lippe 
gave in his unconditional submission ; the Grand Duke of Darmstadt 
and others inquired as to conditions; and, at the special request of 
Bavaria, a truce was agreed upon between the forces. On the 18th, 
the Prussians commenced a regular siege of the Federal fortress of 
Mainz. On the same day, the Frankfort contingent was disbanded, 
and a contribution of 6,000,000 florins (about 600,000/7.) paid by the 
municipality towards the maintenance of the troops; and to this was 
added, in a few days, a further demand of 25,000,000 florins 
ara On the 19th and 20th Wiesbaden was occupied by 

russian forces. On the 22nd, which was a Sunday, the suspension 
of arms was to commence at noon. In the morning the Prussians, 
who had entered Hungary, attacked 35,000 Austrians who were 
garrisoned in Presburg, oj as they say, would have taken the town 
but for the arrival of the intelligence of the commencement of the 
truce. On the 23rd, the Prussians entered the north-east frontier of 
Bavaria. The troops from Frankfort entered Baden, and defeated 
the troops of Baden and Wiirtemberg at Bischofsheim on the 24th, 
proceeding southerly into Bavaria. On the 25th and three following 
days, a number of engagements occurred between the Prussians and 
the Federal army and Bavarians at Wurzburg, Gerscheim, Helmstadt, 
Rossbrunn, Dettingen, and Bischofsheim ; and Baireuth was captured 
on July 28, when hostilities virtually ceased. In all of these the Prus- 
sians were victorious, inflicting heavy loss on their adversaries, the 
needle-gun still continuing to maintain its supremacy in every encoun- 
ter. But on the 28th Bavaria obtained the desired armistice, to begin 
on the 2nd of August, and the sovereigns of Baden, Darmstadt, Saxe- 
Meiningen, and Hanover, applied for a like concession; but the 
messenger of Hanover was refused access to the King of Prussia. 
Hostilities had, however, ceased almost everywhere. On August 
the 4th the Federal troops began to evacuate Mainz, and lines of 
demarcation were fixed to continue during the armistice. 

On August 4th, Prussia communicated to the northern States to be 
included in the Federation the terms of the treaties offered and to be 
accepted by them. The terms were : an offensive and defensive alliance, 
and a mutual guarantee of integrity between the various States ; that 
the objects of the alliance are to be secured by a Federal institution, 
formed on the Prussian programme of June 10, with the sanction of 
a common parliament ; that all separate treaties should remain valid 
when not inconsistent with the present ; that the troops of all the States 
be placed under the supreme command of the King of Prussia ; that the 
various States concur in calling a common parliament as soon as Prussia 
desires, and to send plenipotentiaries to Berlin to draw up the con- 
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stitution, which is to be submitted to the common parliament ; and that 
this treaty be valid for a year, unless previously superseded by the new 
Federal Constitution. ‘The States included in this scheme are the 
petty sovereignties of Brunswick, the two Meckkenburgs 
(Schwerin and Strelitz), Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Alten- 
burg, Saxe-Coburg, Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, Anhalt, Waldeck, Reuss-Greiz, Reuss-Schleiz, Lippe, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, with the free towns of Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 
The treaty was not submitted to Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, Frankfort, or Saxony; Saxony 
being separately treated with in the treaty with Austria, and the 
other six territories being in the military possession of Prussia. On 
August 5, the King of Prussia opened the Legislative Chambers in 
rson, congratulating himself and them on the decisive success of 
russia, hinting at the extension of her dominions, and hoping that an 
amicable settlement of the disputes with the Chamber of Deputies 
would now be attained ; acknowledging that the constitutional rights 
had been infringed, and that an act of indemnity would be applied 
for. On August 11 an intimation was received from the Emperor 
of the French that, the aggrandizement of Prussia having become 
so important, he should expect some rectification of the French 
boundaries ; to which Prussia replied that she would never consent to 
the cession of any a of the German territory. On the 15th 
Count von Goltz, the Prussian Ambassador at Paris, announced this to 
the Emperor, who withdrew his claim, wishing the good relations 
between France and Prussia in no case to be disturbed, but hoping 
that Prussia would not overstep the Maine. 

On August 17, Count Bismark laid before the Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies a bill for the incorporation of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Nassau, and Frankfort. The preamble of the bill stated ‘‘ that 
Prussia did not embark in the war for the purpose of ig ee terri- 
tory. The hostile attitude of the above-named States has required 
that their independence should cease.” Count Bismark said that, of 
the three courses that might have been adopted towards them— 
annexation, maintenance of the Sovereigns with circumscribed power, 
and partial annexation—the first had been deemed the most suitable. 
A deputation from Hanover desired the incorporation of the country 
as early as possible. 

On July 26, the treaty between Austria and Prussia was signed at 
Prague, and ratified on the 30th. It begins, ‘‘ In the name of the 
Holy and Indivisible Trinity,” and agrees that in future there shall 
be ‘ lasting peace and friendship between the Sovereigns, their States, 
and subjects.” Thesecond article gives the consent of Austria to the 
transference of the Venetian territory, with the celebrated fortresses 
of the Quadrilateral—z.e., Peschiera, Mantua, Verona, and Legnano, 
with the city of Venice, to the kingdom of Italy, subject only to 
the debts, which are acknowledged charges on the territories re- 
signed, as settled by the treaty of Zurich. The third stipulates 
that prisoners on both sides shall be at once released. the 
fourth, Austria recognises the dissolution of the late German Bund, 
consents to a new formation of Germany, in which she is to take 
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no and to the closer union with Prussia of the States 
to the north of the Maine, and to the union of the other German 
States south of the Maine. The fifth transfers all the rights of 
Austria in Schleswig and Holstein to Prussia, with the understanding 
that the people of North Schleswig shall be ceded to Denmark if by 
a free vote they desire to be so united. The sixth secures the 
present limits of Saxony to its King, reserving to Prussia the right of 
settling by a mayne treaty the expenses to be contributed by it to 
the expenses of the war, and the position Saxony is to hold in the 
North German Confederation, Austria in return promising to recog- 
nise the changes, including the territorial changes about to be 
made by Prussia in North Germany. The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
relate to the property held by the Bund, and the pensions to be paid 
on account of it. The tenth provides that the Danish funds ed 
by Holstein and removed by Austria shall be restored, that no 
one shall be troubled in person or pro on account of his political 
position during the recent contest. By the eleventh, Austria agrees 
to pay 40,000,000 Prussian dollars on account of the war, but is 
allowed to deduct 15,000,000 for her services in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein war, and 5,000,000 for the maintenance of Prussian troops in 
Austrian territories previous to the conclusion of the peace. ‘The 
twelfth provides that the Austrian territories shall be evacuated by 
the Prussian troops within three weeks after the ratification of the 
treaty. The thirteenth maintains former treaties not inconsistent 
with this, and that a negotiation shall be entered into for a revision of 
the commercial treaty of 1865. By the treaty with Saxony, signed 
on Oct. 21, the fortress of Konigstein was surrendered to the Prus- 
sians; Saxony is to pay nine million thalers (about 1,350,000/.); to 
resign the railways and telegraph lines; and to place her troops 
under Prussian generals. 

_ On August 27, the Prussians liberated at Oderburg in Bohemia 
523 Austrian officers, and 35,036 non-commissioned officers and men ; 
and 13,000 Austrian wounded still remained in Prussian hospitals 
unable to be moved. On the same day, 5000 Bavarian and Hesse- 
Cassel prisoners of war were also released. ‘The process was called 
an exchange of prisoners, but the Austrians were only able to produce 
457 unwounded officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, 

A treaty has also been concluded with Hesse-Darmstadt, by which 
twenty square miles of territory, with about 60,000 inhabitants, has 
been conceded to Prussia, and a payment of 300,000/. towards the 
ex of the war. The treaty with Darmstadt is long. It pro- 


vides, besides the payment of 300,000/., for the maintenance of 


existing treaties, for the abolition of the post-office monopoly of the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis; for the abolition of the navigation tolls 
and other dues on the Rhine exacted by the Grand Duke; it then 
enumerates the portions of the territory to be given up by Darmstadt, 
which includes Hesse-Homburg, and a number of other cian it 
provides that Darmstadt shall belong to the Northern Confederation, 
and that its military contingent shall be under the command of the 
King of Prussia; and then it cedes a number of small places, for- 
merly portions of Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, and stipulates 
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that the books, manuscripts, &c., taken from Cologne in 1794, and 
now in the possession of Darmstadt, shall be restored. to the library 
of the cathedral of Cologne. On September 6th the Bill for the an- 
nexation of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort was passed, 
after some discussion in the Prussian Legislature as to the period at 
which the newly-acquired territories should be admitted to the 
privileges of the Prussian constitution. ‘The liberal party contended 
for its being immediate ; Count Bismark wished it to be left undeter- 
mined, but a compromise was agreed upon, by which October, 1867, 
is fixed as the term. By the treaty with the States included in the 
Northern Confederation it is provided that all existing treaties en- 
tered into by them are to remain in force where not modified by 
the present Federation; that the troops of the Confederation are to 
be under the supreme command of the King of Prussia; and thet 
deputies shall be summoned to Parliament in common with Prussia. 
The treasure, mostly consisting of and shares— 
removed by the King of Hanover to England, has been since claimed 
on the part of the Prussian government; and the paper obligations 
declared to be invalid in the hands of other possessors. 

By the agreement with Bavaria, that kingdom is to form the head of 
the Southern Confederation, including Wiurtemberg, Baden, and the 
other petty States south of the Maine, of which she is to possess the 
control of the military contingents ; all the States are to be comprised 
in the Zollyerein; a close alliance is to be formed with Prussia; 
while from this Confederation any possible influence of Austria is 
carefully guarded against. It is evident that the ultimate result 
which has been contemplated in these arrangements is the gradual 
absorption of all these impotent sovereignties into that of the kingdom 
of Prussia, which will then be Germany, and which, with all its 
defects, is undoubtedly greatly superior in its constitution to those 
which it has superseded. In fact, the unification of Germany, so lo 
and so ardently desired by Germans, is likely to. be effected, althou 
not in the manner most satisfactory to German Liberals, nor in the 
way most consonant to the general notions of international law, but, 
we trust, ultimately advantageous alike to Germany and Europe. 


Traty anp 


_ The great battles of Magenta and Solferino had so effectually 
shattered the Austrian power in Italy, that, though the treaty of 
Villa Franca in 1859 had only extended the dominion of Sardinia 
over Lombardy, there was no sn 9 the power to repress the national 
desire for unity. ‘Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Roman 


Legations, openly protested against the Austrian domination. ‘They 
formed provisional governments, and in an united assembly chose as 
Regent the Prince of Carignano, a cousin of the King of Sardinia: an 
office which he declined, recommending the Chevalier Buoncompagni 
instead, as POE ee governor. ‘This suggestion was at once adopted ; 


and they then, by elective votes and formal decrees, declared them- 
selves annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. .'To these proceedings the 
Emperor of the French made no objection, and informed Austria that 
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no interference on her part would: be permitted, but at the same time 
claiming from Sardinia the cession of Savoy and Nice. It had been 
omen agreed that, on the Venetian — being acquired by 

inia, these provinces should be yielded ; and now, though Venice 
remained in possession of Austria, it was u that Sardinia had 
acquired other and larger territories. Some reluctance must no doubt 
have been felt to surrender the country of which the rulers had borne 
so long the well-known title, but, after a vote by plebiscite had been 
taken, they were transferred to France on June 14, 1860. The King 
of Sardinia at first only accepted the Protectorate of the revolted 
provinces, but Piedmontese troops were sent to them to assist in 
preserving order, and efforts at once made to effect an assimilation. 
Customs duties between the different States were abolished, the Code 
Napoleon (that of Piedmont) was introduced everywhere, they were 
divided into electoral districts, and empowered to send deputies to the 
Sardinian Parliament at Turin. 

Garibaldi and his followers had wished to be allowed to attack 
Rome, in which the Emperor Napoleon had left a strong I eacere for 
the protection of the Pope. He was restrained by the King of Sar- 
dinia, and, dissatisfied, he withdrew from the service on November 18, 
1859 ; but entreated the Italians, in a proclamation, to rally round 
Victor Emmanuel, to provide ‘‘a million of muskets,” and_ promised 
to join them again on the first favourable opportunity. Naples and 
Sicily were convulsed with insurrectionary movements. On April 
4, 8, and 14, 1860, there were outbreaks at Palermo, at Messina, 
and at Naples, all of which were put down by the police and the 
military. On May 5 Garibaldi embarked at Genoa with about 1200 
followers, when the people of Palermo were again in insurrection. 
He landed at Marsala without opposition. On the 15th he defeated 
the Neapolitan troops at Lioppo, followed by another victory at 
Calata Fimi ; and on the 27th he entered Palermo, and assumed the 
dictatorship of Sicily. His successes were continued, and on July 
20 the King of Naples ordered his — evacuate Sicily. Having 
organized the military force of the island, Garibaldi, on August 19, 
crossed the Strait of Messina, landed in Calabria, and took Reggio on 


the 20th. With little or no opposition he reached Naples on Sep- . 


tember 6, and entered it on the 8th, the King ane left on the 
previous day for Gaeta. Victor Emmanuel now thought 
to interfere in order to preserve order and good government, as dis- 
content and factions were growing rapidly under Garibaldi’s admi- 
nistration. Generals Cialdini and Fanti were sent with a large body 
of Piedmontese troops. Spoleto and Perugia were taken, and the 
Papal army, under General Lamoriciére, which had advanced to the 
assistance of the King of Naples, was defeated at Castelfidardo on 
September 18. General Lamoriciére, with a small part of his army, 
retreated to Ancona, which, after a siege by land and sea of eleven 
days, was forced to surrender on November 29 the garrison, con- 
sisting of upwards of 7000 men, with Lamoriciére himself, as 
risoners of war. In October the King of Naples had been defeated 
y Garibaldi after a long fight at Volturno, and had withdrawn to 
the strong fortress of Gaeta, which was immediately invested by the 
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forces under Cialdini. On November 2 the plebiscite vote of the 
Neapolitan kingdom was unanimously in favour of annexation to Sar- 
dinia ; on the same day Capua with 8000 men surrendered ; on 
the 3rd the Piedmontese troops after a severe contest forced the 

e of the Garigliano ; and on the 7th, Victor Emmanuel entered 
Naples, took formal possession of the sovereignty, and Garibaldi, who 
rode by his side, resigned his dictatorship and withdrew to his home 
in the island of Caprera. Gaeta continued to hold out. The siege 
was a difficult one as the French would not allow the Sardinians to 
attack it from the sea. But at length, on February 12, 1861, it capi- 
tulated, Francis II. and his Queen being allowed to withdraw ; and 
they subsequently settled at Rome. On February 18, the Sardinian 
Parliament passed a law giving the title of King of Italy to Victor 
Emmanuel and his descendants. ; 

The kingdom of Italy was established. It was readily recognised 
by England and France, and subsequently by all the other European 
Powers except Austria, the Pope, and Spain ; though the last-named 
indirectly admitted it by a treaty entered into with the King in 
1866. But the unity of Italy was not attained: Venice and 
Rome were yet wanting, France maintaining a strong garrison in 
Rome, and Austria being nearly impregnable in her fortresses known 
as the Quadrilateral. Brigandage, too, which had existed under, and 
been sometimes encouraged by, the governments of Rome and Naples, 
had received an impulse from the disturbed state of the country, and 
seemed to defy all immediate attempts at complete repression. ‘The 
Government and the Legislature, however, honestly set themselves 
to the task of establishing order, to recruit the finances which had 
fallen into a dilapidated state, and to amalgamate the various pro- 
vinces as far as possible, when, on June 6, the death of the able minis- 
ter, Count Cavour, added to their difficulties. He was succeeded by 
the Baron Ricasoli, who was opposed by Garibaldi as not being suffi- 
ciently liberal and too favourable to French domination. In Calabria 
the partizans of Francis II. excited a revolt. The exercise of the con- 
scriptive law in the Neapolitan territories drove many to join the 
insurgents ; Cantalupo was sacked, and Pandolfo taken by them, before 
Cialdini, who had been named Lieutenant for the King of Italy, could 
assemble a force sufficient to subdue them ; but in August he was in 
motion. Chiavone and Croco, the leaders of the brigands, or loyalists 
as they styled themselves, were forced to retreat into the mountains ; 
and a Spanish officer (Borges) sent from Spain to organize the revolted 

try, found but a feeble accession to his cause ; he was beaten 
in his first encounter, soon after taken prisoner at Tagliacozza, and shot. 
Brigandage was not suppressed, but henceforward it lost its most 
dangerous features. 
- In October Ricasoli endeavoured to obtain the mediation of France 
to effect an agreement with the Pope, offering guarantees for his tem- 
poral independence, but requiring the possession of Rome as the 
capital of the kingdom ; but the Emperor of the French declined to 
interfere, as he had ascertained that the terms offered would not be 
accepted by the Papal Government. The Italian Parliament, however, 
was loud in its demands for the possession of Rome, and on December 2 
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confirmed the vote of March 11, by a majority of 232 against 79, 
declaring Rome the capital of Italy. . 

‘Fhe finances during this time were in an embarrassed state. M. 
Basteggi declared a deficiency of 400,000,000 of francs (£16,000,000 
sterling) for 1861, and a similar deficiency of £12,420,000 for 1862, 
while the army was raised to the number of 300,000 men. 

In February, 1862, Ricasoli resigned, and was succeeded by Ratazzi, 
without any material change in the policy, or any amendment in the 
financial management. The chief event of the year was the attempt 
of Garibaldi to organize an attack on Rome, against the wishes of the 
Government. He left his island and, landing in Sicily, issued at 
Palermo, on July 26, an address to the Hungarians, which -was en- 
tirely ineffective. At Palermo, however, he assembled a number of 
volunteers, who marched to Corleone, possessed themselves of the 
arms of the National Guard, and were there joined by Garibaldi on 
August 1, who led them to Catania. On August 3 Victor Emmanuel 
issued a proclamation, in which he said: ‘ Italians! beware of guilty 
impatience and incautious: agitation. When the hour to finish the 
great work shall come, the voice of your King will be heard among 
you. A call which does not come from him is a call to rebellion and 
civil war. The responsibility and the rigour of the law will fall upon 
those who will not listen to my words.” General Cialdini had been 
appointed to repress the movement in Sicily, and an armed force had 
nearly surrounded Catania, Garibaldi most carefully avoiding coming 
into collision with the King’s troops. He at length embarked his volun- 
teers in two French steamers, escaped the Italian squadron that was 
looking out for them, landed at Melito on the Calabrian coast, and 
advanced upon Reggio, meeting a detachment of Italian troops, which 
prevented his advance after a few shots had been fired, as he desired 
above all things to avoid fighting the King’s troops, and, it is said, 
believed that the opposition made to him was only to save appear- 
ances, and that Victor Emmanuel. would have as little reluctance in 
accepting Rome at his hands as he had in accepting Naples. Cial- 
dini had sent Major-General Pallavicini forward to overtake the 
insurgents, who found them on some high ground near Aspromonte. 
The statement of the encounter is given as follows by Pallavicini: 
‘On the morning of the 29th [August], I set forth early, directing 
my course towards St. Stefano, where I arrived at half-past eight 
a.m. Here, from exact information I received, I knew that General 
Garibaldi had encamped with his force during the night on the plateau 
of Aspromonte. I ordered the troops to pursue their march until 
within a short distance of that plateau, and before allowing them to 
proceed, I caused the troops to rest themselves, as they were exces- 
sively fatigued by along march by abrupt paths. Inthe meantime, I 
learnt that only two hours previously General Garibaldi had en- 

camped at the foot of the plateau of Aspromonte, and I saw that by 
two paths I could descend towards his camp. I then divided my 
troops into two columns. . . . The two columns arrived at the 
same time in view of the Garibaldian encampment, already abandoned 
by him, he having taken upa position on-the crest of a rugged hillock, 
to the east of the plateau of Aspromonte, I then sent an order 
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to the commandant of the left column to attack the Garibaldian front, 
while, by making the right column fall back, by a rapid movement I 
attacked the left flank of the rear of the rebels, in order to cut off 
their retreat. In the meantime, with a battalion, I caused the 
entrance of the valley to be occupied, that they might not regain the 
plateau. The left column, with the 8th battalion of Bersaglieri at 
their head, then attacked the rebels, and after a smart fire, carried 
the position at the point of the bayonet, with cries of ‘ Viva il Re! 
‘ Viva Italia!’ while the left side was also attacked by our troops. 
General Garibaldi and his son Menotti having been wounded, and the 
rebels being surrounded on all sides, resistance became useless ; where= 
upon the Garibaldians gave the signal to cease firing, and ry oI 
were commenced.” Garibaldi’s wound was a musket ball lodged in 
his foot, from which he was long in recovering ; the ball, after causing 
great suffering, being at length extracted by Mr. Partridge, the 
English surgeon, He was sent as a prisoner to Spezzia, and on his 
way thither wrote a letter, dated September 1, from which we extract 
a few sentences to give his version of the affair: ‘‘I endeavoured to 
the utmost to prevent that [the blood] of our assailants from being 
shed. Iran to the front of our line, crying out to them not to fire, 
and from the centre to the left, where my voice and those of my aides- 
de-camp could be heard, not a trigger was pulled. It was not thus 
on the attacking side. Having arrived at a distance of 200 metres, 
they began a tremendous fire, and -the party of Bersaglieri who were 
in front of me, directing their shots against me, struck me with two 
balls, one on the left thigh, not serious, the other in the ancle of the 
right foot, making a serious wound. As all this happened at the 
opening of the conflict, and I was carried to the skirt of the wood 
after being wounded, I could see nothing more, a thick crowd having 
formed around me while my wound was being dressed. I feel certain, 
however, that up to the end of the line which was at my litter, and to 
that of my aides-de-camp, not a single musket was fired. As there 
was no firing on our side, it was easy for the troops to approach and 
mingle with ours; and when I was told that they wished to disarm us, 
I replied that the men might disarm themselves, The intentions of 
my companions were, however, so little hostile that I only by this 
disarmed in the crowd some officers and regular soldiers. It was not 
so on our right. The Picciotti, attacked by the regular troops, replied 
by a fire upon the whole line, and although the trumpet sounded to 
cease firing, there was at that spot a smart fusillade which lasted not 
more than a quarter of an hour. My wounds led to some confusion 
so eae line [and the negotiations for the surrender took place). 

.« » Colonel Pallavicini conducted himself as a valorous and 
intelligent chief in all his military movements, and he has not been 
wanting in respect and courtesy towards me and my le. He 
showed his grief at having to shed Italian blood, but he had received 
peremptory orders, and had to obey them. . . ~ In the 
hazardous enterprise in which I and my companions had thrown 
ourselves . . . why should I not have hoped for less rigour on 
the part of the King, having altered in nothing the old programme, 
and having decided not to alter it at any price ?” ‘There was a 
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difficulty in treating such a prisoner as Garibaldi; he was confined 
for a short time, and then the Ratazzi Ministry counselled the King 
to pardon him, and to grant an amnesty to his followers. This was 
done, and Garibaldi again returned to his retreat in Caprera. ~ 

No other event of importance occurred to trouble the repose of 
Italy, except the constantly recurring deficiency of her revenue as 
compared with her expenditure. Different financial ministers exer- 
cised their talents to produce an equalization; but king and people 
seemed alike resolved to keep an immense army on foot, while new 


taxes did not afford the amount anticipated, with the necessary con- 


sequence also of repressing industry and creating poverty. (n Sep- 
tember 15, 1864, however, a convention was concluded with france, 
which led to the fallacious hope that a of the military expenditure 
might be saved. By this convention Italy engaged “not to attack 
the present territory of the Holy Father, and to prevent, even by 
force, every attack coming upon the said territory from without.” 
France engaged to ‘‘ withdraw her troops from the Pontifical States 
gradually, and in proportion as the army of the Holy Father shall be 
organized. The evacuation shall, nevertheless, be accomplished 
within the space of two years.” The Italian Government engaged 
“‘ to raise no protest against the organization of a Papal army, even if 
composed of foreign Catholic volunteers, sufficing to maintain the 
authority of the Holy Father and tranquillity as well in the interior 
as upon the frontier of his States, provided that this force should not 
degenerate into a means of attack against the Italian Government ;” 
and Italy declared ‘‘ herself ready to enter into an arrangement to 
take under her charge a proportionate part of the debt of the former 
States of the Church.” The Pope refused to accede to any part of 
this convention ; but the French and Italian Government pursued their 
own course in carrying it into effect. A bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment at Turin for transferring the capital of the kingdom to Florence. 
There was considerable dissatisfaction at the proposal; it was urged 
that it was in fact abandoning Rome as their national capital, that it 
was dictated by France, that it was highly ungrateful to Turin, which, 
as the capital of Piedmont, had been the main instrument in uniting 
Italy. The populace had been so excited by the transference as to break 
into riot, not subdued without bloodshed. The transfer, however, was 
defended, among others, by General Cialdini, on the ground that the 
capital of a country should not be exposed to any sudden hostile 
attack. Turin was open to the French ; any town in the valley of the 
Po would be open to the Austrians while they held the Quadrilateral. 
‘< Let us hasten to remove behind the Apennines, not only the capi- 
tal, but the arsenals, the depéts, the reserves, all our resources, all 
our most vital interests; then let the passes of the Apennines be put 
in a state of defence.” In the result, the bill was carried by a majority 
of 134 to 47. On December 11 a royal decree ap declaring that 
the capital of the kingdom should be transfe to Florence within 
six months. A credit of 7,000,000 francs was voted for the necessary 
ap a and the removal was accordingly carried into execution. 

n April, 1866, it became known that a treaty had been entered into 
with Prussia, by which the two Powers were to act jointly against 
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Austria in case of war, and neither to conclude a peace without the Elbe 
Duchies being secured to Prussia and Venetia to Italy. OnJune 16 
General Cialdini with 60,000 men advanced from Bologna towards 
the Po, and the raising of volunteers, who were to be commanded b 

Garibaldi, had been authorized. This call had been responded to with 
remarkable enthusiasm: more offered themselves than could be 
accepted, the sons of noblemen even consenting to serve in the ranks 
as privates. On June 23 the King with an army of about 120,000 
men crossed the Mincio at Goito, advanced to Roverbella on the 
railway line, about 5 miles north of Mantua, and 18 south- 
west of Verona. The Austrian outposts withdrew towards Verona, 
and the Italian reconnoitring parties, on 5) aR Peschiera, were 
compelled to retreat by a brisk cannonade from the fortress. On the 
24th, the anniversary of the battle of Solferino, the Italian army 
marched towards Valeggio and Villafranca, where it was met by the 
Austrians, who, under the leading of the Archduke Albert, had 
departed from Verona at daybreak. ‘The Imperial troops had occu- 
pied the heights of San Giustina, Soma, and Somma Campagna, 
. towards which the movements of the Italian army had been directed, 
as commanding the railway line between Verona and Peschiera. 
Though he had been thus anticipated, and the heights were now 
bristling with hostile cannon, the desirableness of cutting off the 
communications between those two formidable fortresses, and thus 
obtaining a basis of operations against Verona, was so apparent, that 
Victor Emmanuel resolved that the attempt should be made to gain 
possession of them. The First Army Corps, about 40,000 strong, under 
General Cerale, was therefore dispatched at 3 a.m. for pe ponee, 
but were repulsed at all points after a desperate struggle. The Aus- 
trians then became the assailants, having been receiving reinforce- 
ments by the rail which they had secured. They stormed the sum- 
mit of Acinseonin, and afterwards the heights around Custozza, 
which, however, they did not succeed in carrying until the third 
assault. The Italian infantry fought steadily and well, by the admis- 
sion of their opponents, but the cavalry was unequal to that of the 
Austrians. The division was greatly outnumbered, and “the second 
and third corps,” says the Italian announcement of the result of the 
action, issued from head-quarters, ‘“‘were unable to deliver the 
first corps from the. assault it had to sustain against an overwhelming 
force.” Why the deliverance was not at least attempted does not appear, 
and the dispatch of the Archduke to the Emperor states that the 
‘three corps of the army of the Mincio and the reserve” were all 
brought ‘‘ in succession under fire.” After the fight had continued from 
7 in the morning till 5 p.m., and when the important position of Cus- 
tozza had been lost, the Italian army began to retreat. The Austrians, 
weary and exhausted from the long contest in which they had barely 
succeeded, were unable to molest the retreat, and on the following 
morning, having recrossed the Mincio, the Italian army was busily em- 
ployed entrenching itself at Volta, on the Lombard side. The Italian 
oss had been severe; General: Cerale and Prince Amadeus, son of 
the King, were wounded, as also a large number of officers and men. 
The killed were estimated at about 1200, and the Austrians claim to 
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have marched 4000 prisoners into Verona. The Austrian loss is 
admitted by themselves to have been about 3700, including a detach- 
ment of about 1000 that were captured by an Italian division. 

The Garibaldian volunteers, numbering about 20,000, had assembled 
on the west bank of the Lake of Garda, and a number of gun-boats 
lay in the bay of Salo, which, on the 24th, the same day as the battle 
of Custozza, was bombarded, as well as the entrenchments thrown up 
by the volunteers, by an Austrian flotilla. The bombardment did not 
inflict much injury, but the blockade of the boats was effectual. On 
the 25th an attempt made by the volunteers gathered near the Lake 
of Como upon the Stelvio pass was repulsed, and the Austrians, push- 
ing fo , came down upon Bormio in the Valtellina. From Brescia, 
another of Garibaldians advanced to Lodrone, at the head ot 
the Lake of Garda, whence a mountain road runs to Trent, in the 
Tyrol, and drove the Austrians from their position, after a sharp con- 
test and lives lost on both sides. 

Shortly after recrossing the Mincio, as the Austrians made no 
sign of pursuing him, Victor Emmanuel withdrew to Cremona and 
Piacenza, in order to unite his forces with those of Cialdini, who had | 
retreated first from the banks of the Po upon Ferrara, and then to his 
former quarters in Bologna, Modena, and Parma. ‘The Austrians 
continued to hold the passes on both sides of the Po, commanding the 
roads from Guastalla, Modena, and Mirandola, with forces in Venetia 
more than equal to any that Italy could place in the field against her. 
In this position the hopes of the Italians of being able to expel her 
from the Venetian territory must have sunk but for the extraordinary 
enthusiasm and determination of the general population, irritated 
rather than depressed by the loss of the battle of Custozza, to continue 
their hostile efforts. This national desire was strengthened when, on 
July 5, it became known that the ardently-desired territory had been 
fully given up by Austria, and placed at the disposal of the Emperor 
of the French, whose mediation had been asked by Austria to obtain 
an armistice as preliminary to a bmn with the understanding that it 
was to be transferred to Italy. Certain of the prize, the Italians were 
angry at the manner in which it was to pass to them, justly feeling that 
Austria had thus flung it down either as a bribe to forsake the alliance 
of Prussia or the ground of a quarrel with France, and the ready accept- 
ance of the grant by the Emperor of the French increased the dis- 
agreeableness of the transaction. The Italian King and Government 
therefure were prove in declaring that Italy was unable to accede to 
Austria’s wish for a one-sided peace by accepting Venetia, and thus 
putting an end to the war ; and that hostilities would be continued in 
accordance with Prussia until terms satisfactory to both Powers were 
obtained. When the truce of July 22 between Austria and Prussia 
was being discussed, Italy refused to concur unless in the preliminaries 
the transfer of the Southern Tyrol and the occupation of Verona were 
included, to which Austria positively refused to consent. A principal 
object with Austria in conceding so much as she had was to liberate 
her forces in the south and transfer them to the north; this, notwith- 
standing the failure in obtaining the armistice, she persevered in, only 
leaving sufficient to garrison the fortresses, resolving to act entirely on 
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the defensive. ‘The greater part of the Austrian troops were stationed 
at Padua, with garrisons in the fortresses, and the whole territo 
between the Po below Governolo and the Adige was evacuated. 
Cialdini then crossed the Po with 100,000 men and 200 guns, ad- 
vanced to, and took possession of, Rovigo on June 11, the Austrians 
having destroyed the forts and abandoned it, and by the 14th he had 
entered Padua and Vicenza, thus gaining possession of the railways, 
and in a few days the whole of the Venetian territory was in his 
possession, with the exception of Veuice and the fortresses, which were 
strongly garrisoned, but isolated from Venice. Garibaldi, with his 
volunteers, was repulsed on July 4 at Avena, the Austrians having 

laced themselves, with faenaead forces, to defend the passes into the 
Iryrol, but on the 16th he was still at Soro, on the west side of the 
Lake of Garda, and just within the boundary line. 

When Cialdini had begun successfully to march towards Venice, the 
Italians, proud of their vaunted naval superiority over Austria, were 
impatient at their Admiral (Persano) not being dispatched with his 
fleet to assist in the hoped-for attack on Venice. Urged probelly by 
the popular feeling, the Government directed the Admiral to proceed 
to sea, to find and destroy the Austrian fleet. He accordingly left 
Ancona on the 12th, cruised in the Adriatic for a few days, returned 
to Ancona and reported that the Austrian fleet were securely anchored 
under the fortifications of Pola in Istria. On the 17th he started 
again with a fleet of 23 vessels, of which 12 were iron-clad frigates, and 
one (the ‘‘ Affondatore”’), a formidable iron-clad ram, built at Toulon 
for the Italian Government. On the 18th, they sighted Lissa, one of 
the numerous islands off the Dalmatian coast, about 40 miles south 
of Spalatro, possessing one of the best harbours in the Adriatic, where 
the Austrians had collected a large quantity of naval stores. On the 
18th an attack was made on the forts of the harbour on the eastern 
side of the island, with only partial success; on the 19th the attack 
was renewed, and after cannonading for seven hours, the iron-clad 
“ Formidabile” suffering much damage, the Austrian guns were silenced 
in some of the forts, and preparations were made for landing the 
troops, when intelligence arrived that Admiral Tegethoff with the 
Austrian squadron was approaching. The Italian fleet stood out to 
sea to meet it, which was done on the 20th. The fight began in the 
morning, Admiral Persano having first shifted his flag from the iron- 
clad ** Re d'Italia” to the ‘“‘Affondatore.” The Italian fleet was formed 
incolumn. The Austrian squadron, consisting of two iron-clad frigates, 
five smaller iron-clads, and sixteen wooden vessels of various sizes, bore 
down with all its force upon the flanks to assail with their prows. The 
“Carignano” opened fire as they approached ; the Austrians replied, 
and the “ Ferdinand Max” dashed into the centre of the column upon 
the “ Re d'Italia.” Attempts to board her were repelled, but her rudder 
was disabled, so that she could not manceuvre. She was set on fire by 
combustibles thrown on the deck. Struck also on her sides, the water 
poured in, and she sank in a moment; hut many of the crew were 
saved by boats from the other ships. A gunboat caught fire, but the 
crew refused to leave it, and in a short time it blew up. The Aus- 
trian line-of-battle ship, the “ Kaiser,” on board of which tg the 
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Admiral, was attacked by four of the Italian iron-clad frigates. The 
“ Re di Portogallo,” after the sinking of the ‘‘ Re d'Italia,” bore the 
greatest brunt of the conflict and had the chief share in damaging the 
‘* Kaiser,” which had 22 killed and 82 wounded, her stern driven in, 
her bowsprit, foremast, and funnel demolished, and was forced to run 
ashore for safety. After a contest of five hours, both fleets withdrew, 
the Austrians, probably first, retiring to the neighbouring island of 
Lesina, their dhject in relieving Lissa having been effected. The 
Italian loss in the action was 43 officers and 750 men dead and 
missing, and 5 officers and 150 men wounded. The Italian fleet 
remained in the Straits of Lissa for a time, then returned to Ancona, 
where subsequently the vaunted ‘‘Affondatore ” sunk in the harbour of 
Ancona on August 7, during a storm; but the crew were saved. A 
terrible outcry against the Admiral was raised throughout Italy, and 
the Government gave evident marks of dissatisfaction by bestowing 
promotion and honours on some of the officers who had distinguished 
themselves in the action. Persano demanded an investigation of his 
conduct before a court-martial, and on August 3, it was decided that 
he should be tried by the Senate. 

A portion of the regular army had been sent, under General Medici, 
to invade the Tyrol from Bassano by way of the Valsugana on the east; 
while Garibaldi, who was employed on the west, had experienced a 
heavy loss on the 22nd in an attack on the Austrians, against whom 
he had advanced, and had again fallen back upon Soro. On July 23, 
however, having crossed the 2 ge he attacked the Austrians at Borgo, 
where they were entrenched, succeeded in driving them out, and 
obtained possession of Levico by assault at 10 p.m. Cialdini, by 
the same date, had advanced to the Isonzo, and at Palmanuova was 
close upon the borders of Istria. On the 24th Medici was at Pergine, 
rapidly approaching Trent; but here he was stopped, as on the 23rd, 
at the intervention of the Emperor of the French, Italy had con- 
sented to a truce for eight days with Austria, in concert with Prus- 
sia, on condition of a reciprocal conduct on the part of Austria. On 
August 1 this was extended for another eight days, in order to allow 
the terms of the armistice to be settled. On July 30 the Italian Con- 
stitution was proclaimed by royal decree in Venetia. The concordat 
betwixt the Austrian Government and the Papal See was declared to 
be dissolved as far as regarded Venetia, as well as the religious corpo- 
rations in that province. On the 31st a deputation arrived at 
Florence from Trent, soliciting incorporation with Italy. 

The negotiations for peace with Austria were carried on at Prague, 
but before commencing them, questions arose whether the Powers should 
continue to hold their ground, or whether a line of demarcation should 
be adopted on the line of territory which Austria was willing to con- 
cede. By this time Cialdini occupied the territory of Friuli as far as 
Palmanuova, and Garibaldi the Southern Tyrol up to Trent; but the 
Austrians had been strengthening their armies both in Venetia and 
the Tyrol, and when La Marmora requested a prolongation of the 
truce for eight days, the Austrian commander refused to grant it, and 
on August 10 the volunteers in the Tyrol had to retreat to Pergine ; 
but on August 11 General La Marmora was instructed to conclude an 
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armistice at Comorns for four weeks, which was accordingly signed on 
the 12th, by which the line of demarcation was sition i to be the 
ancient boundary round the Quadrilateral to the river Po, from the 
Po to one kilometre beyond the valley of Ostiglia, a straight line 
thence to the Adige, with a circle round Legnano, and, lastly, the river 
Alpone to the frontier of the Tyrol. The circle round the fortresses is 
fixed at 74 kilometres. In Friuli the line of demarcation will be the 
old boundary from the sea to the river Torre (with the exception of the 
radius encircling Palmanuova), and will follow thence the course of 
the Torre to Tarento. The line to the Tagliamento will be between 
Gemona and Osoppo, and will then follow the line of the Tagliamento 
to Talmezzo, and the summits of Mounts Tianca, Avenis, Crostis, and 
Cogliano. ‘The Italians will have the right to use the railway in the 
circle round Malghera, and the navigation of the rivers and canals 
will be open to them. Venetians who have been compelled to emi- 
grate into the Austrian empire will be allowed to return to Venetia. 
On the conclusion of the armistice the volunteers under Garibaldi 
then retired in perfect order within the line fixed upon. An en- 
deavour was made to provide for the safety of the Trentese, who had 
manifested an opinion in favour of a re-union with Italy, but it was 
refused, though the Austrian General, the Archduke Albert, promised 
that no vindictive measures should be taken against them. Prussia, 
it was understood, having refused to support Italy in her demand 
for the cession of Southern Tyrol, Count Menabrea left Florence on 
the 16th for Prague, to negotiate the peace. This was concluded on 
Oct. 11. By it Italy gains no part of the Southern Tyrol, nor of 
the Dalmatian coast, with Trieste, which she coveted; but the 
frontiers of the Venetian territory given up by Austria are to be those 
of the provinces when under Austrian rule, and a joint military com- 
mission is to be appointed to fix and mark the boundaries. Italy is 
to pay a sum of 35,000,000 florins (about £3,500,000), and accepts 
the liabilities and assets of the Monte-Lombardo-Venetian ; recog- 
nising also the railway concessions granted by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. The archives and objects of art belonging to the ceded 
territories are to be handed over to the Italian commissioners as soon 
as possible, and the celebrated iron crown of Italy has already been 
delivered. The navigation of the Lake of Garda is to be free for 
both States; a convention is to be held to frame measures for the 
mutual prevention of smuggling ; civil and military pensions are to 
be continued and paid by the Italian Government; and both States 
agree that no one is to be prosecuted, molested, or disturbed, either 
in his person or his property, on account of his conduct or political 
principles during the recent events in the Peninsula. On October 10 
the fortress of Peschiera was delivered to the French general, 
Lebeeuf, and on the 12th the Italian troops entered. This was 
followed by the surrender of the other fortresses and of Venice, 
amid the enthusiastic rejoicings of its inhabitants. The plébiscitum 
took place Oct. 21; it resulted in an almost unanimous vote for union 
with Italy, and, on November 7, Victor Emmanuel entered Venice in 
triumph as its King. 

A. Ramsay. 
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IV.—THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLES IN 1866. © 


One of the many events which have given to the year 1866 a more 
than usually chequered character is the final triumph—final, so far 
as present evidences go—of a long series of arduous and costly labours 
relating to the Atlantic Telegraph. What had been effected in this 
matter down to the close of 1857 was described in the ‘Companion to 
the Almanac’ for 1858 ; and the result of further labours, down to the 
year 1865, met with due notice in last year’s ‘Companion.’ The 
operations of the last twelve months have in many ways been the 
most surprising of the whole, partly on account of the indomitable 
perseverance with which they were carried on, partly in virtue of the 
brilliant success which has attended them. 

When the ‘‘ Great Eastern” reached Irish shores, on the 17th of 
August, 1865, and flashed to London the news that the expedition 
of that year had failed, and that a million sterling lay dormant at the 
bottom of the Atlantic, all hopes were dashed—except those of the 
ardent men who had the best means of estimating the nature of 
the difficulties which had been encountered, but not conquered. To 
them it was quite evident that the obstacles could be, and ought to be 
mastered. The manufacturers felt assured that the cable was strong 
enough for its required services. The electricians knew that, by the 
discovery of new tests, and the invention of new delicate instruments, 
they could send messages through a cable even if it were consider- 
ably injured; while their experience had taught them that im- 
mersion of the cable in sea-water rather improves than deteriorates 
the insularity and conductibility. The engineers who had charge of 
the mechanical appliances for laying the cable could determine 
exactly what kind of improvements were necessary in the apparatus 
for paying-out, hauling-in, coiling, and uncoiling. The navigators 
could trust to their skill in finding out any particular spot in the 
Atlantic, unless the weather were exceptionally stormy. And, lastly,the 
directors of the two companies mainly concerned—those to whom the 
cable belonged, and those who had made it—were sufficiently men of 
business to discern, that ¢f a cable were steadily at work between Eng- 
land and America, it would be in a position to earn an enormous amount 
of income. Still, these hopes were of little avail, unless capitalists 
could again come forward. The old cable of 1858 slept on its ocean 
bed in useless silence; in equally useless silence lay the cable 
of 1865, which had been paid for out of capital raised at a pre- 
ference dividend of 8 per cent.; and City men, on being sounded, 
showed clearly that they would not respond to another 8 per cent. 
stock. What was to be done? ‘To sit down quietly and accept 
defeat, would be to give away two cables. The monied men in the 
two companies did not relish this; and they offered to head a sub- 
scription list for a 12 per cent. preference stock.. Some of the holders 
of original stock, and 8 per cent. stock, objected to this course ; they 
obtained the opinion of the Attorney-General ; and he decided that 
the directors had not the power to raise capital in the pro 
manner. This led to the formation of a new company, consisting 
nearly of the same persons as the other, but distinct and separate in 
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regard to financial obligations ; it received the name of the ‘‘ Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company.” ‘This new company undertook to 
raise a sum of 600,000/. ; to make a new cable ; to submerge it; to 
bear the loss if it should fail; to share with the old company, in 
certain proportions, the profit if it should succeed ; to try to raise 
the cable of 1865; and to bring the profits of that cable also into the 
accounts between the two companies. There was also a provisional 
clause in the agreement, defining a benefit which would accrue to the 
real manufacturers of the cables, in the event of the successful raising, 
completion, and working of that of 1865. As the ‘“ Great Eastern,” 
by the unanimous verdict of all concerned, was the best possible of 
ships for undertaking the voyage and submersion, there were four 
distinct joint-stock companies to be concerned in the new enterprise 
—the ‘Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, to make 
the cable at their works in the City-road and at East Greenwich ; 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, to raise the capital which 
would pay for this cable, and to bear the loss if it should fail; the 
Great Ship Company, to convey and pay out the cable for a stipulated 
sum of money ; and the original Atlantic Telegraph Company, to 
whom all three cables would eventually belong. ‘These four might 
conveniently, for brevity of description, be called the ‘ Construction,’ 
the ‘ Anglo-American,’ the ‘ Ship,’ and the ‘ Atlantic’ Companies. 
From October, 1865, to June, 1866, the operations were in pro- 
gress for ensuring by every available or probable means the success 
of the new enterprise. The able men who had gained experience 
by the past were ready to apply it as a guide to the future: retaining 
the good, rejecting the bad, improving the defective, and inventing 
new combinations. As to the cable of 1865 itself, the engineers 
insisted, in spite of adverse criticisms from various quarters, that it 
was the best ever yet made, the most judicious union of qualities that 
would give flexibility, strength, insulation, and conductibility. The 
failure of 1865 was not in the cable; it was in the apparatus and the 
processes connected with paying-out, hauling-up, and buoying. The 
companies resolved to adhere to the model of 1865 in the cable for 
1866, in all that concerned the conductor and the insulator; and 
only to make a few slight alterations in the outer sheathing, which 
would improve the action of the cable, and at the same time lessen 
the weight by four or five hundredweight per nautical mile—an im- 
portant matter in relation to stowage. The qualities of the three 
cables (1858, 1865, and 1866, the cable of 1857 being practically 
the same as that of 1858) may, perhaps, best be ——- 
detailing them in three parallel columns, by which each quality will 
in turn come into comparative view :— 


1858.’ 1865. 1866, 


Conductor: a copper strand | Conductor: a copper strand | Same as 1865. 
consisting of 7 wires of7 wires, weighing 300 Ib. 
around 1), and weighing r nautical mile, and 
107 lb. per nautical mile bedded in  Chatter- 
or knot. ton’s compound. Gauge 
of single wire 048; gauge 

of strand °144. 
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Protector: 18 strands of iron 
wire (each composed of 7 
wires) laid spirally round 
: the core, with 
of tarred hemp between 
the core the pro- 
tector. 


and 


Weight: in air 20 cwt. per 
knot; in water 13°4 cwt. 


tons 
its 


Breaking strain: 3 
5 cwt. = 4°85 times 


weight in a little less than 
‘5 depth of water. 


Length Cable shi : 
2,174 pped 


four of Chatterton’s 
compound. Weight of in- 
sulation 400 lb. per knot ; 
diameter of core (con- 
ductor and insulator) +464 
inch. 


Protector: wires 
geneous iron, gauge °095, 
each bound round with 5 
strands of saturated Ma- 
nilla yarn; the 10 wires 
wound spirally around the 
core, with an intermediate 
padding of jute yarn satu- 
rated with preservative 


Weight : in air 353 cwt. per 
knot; in water 14 cwt. 


strain: 7 tons 
15 cwt.= 11 times its 
weight in water per knot; 
cable would bear its own 
weight in 11 miles depth 
of water. 


Length 
2,300 


Cable 
Length of 


1866. 
Same as 1865. 


Protector: te wires of homo- 
geneous iron, gauge °095 5 
each wire first galvanized, 
and then bound with 5 
strands of white Manilla 
yarn; the 10 wires wound 

round the core, 
with an intermediate pad- 
ding of saturated hemp. 


Weight: in air 31 cwt. per 
knot; in water 143 cwt. 


Breaking strain: 8 tons 
2 cwt. = 12 times its 
weight in water per knot; 
cable would bear its own 
weight in 12 miles depth 
of water. 


shipped to 
complete both lines: 2,730 
knots. 


to cut the cable 


cable ; and grapnels, 
n 
furnished with no less than twen 


We anticipate a little the actual shipment of the cable of 1866, 
simply to compare the lengths on the three occasions. , 

he machinery to be employed underwent many alterations and 
improvements. A ‘‘crinoline” guard, weighing seventeen tons, was 
placed over or around the screw propellor of 
to prevent entanglement with the cable during its descent from the 
stern of the ship. The grappling apparatus, to be employed in the 
raising of the old cable, or in the case of any mishap to the new one, 
was formidable in amount and in stre 
of grapnels manufactured, to be used under different circumstances— 
ordinary grapnels, four feet high from top to bottom, with five 
prongs about a foot long, each tested to ten tons breaking strain, and 
each provided with springs to prevent the cable from getting out of 
the fluke in the event of it having to be buoyed; holding grapnels, 
to be used if wanted for grappling the end instead of a bight of the 
ving steel cutters fitted on each prong, 
These various kinds of grapnels were — 
miles of powerful grappling rope, 
nearly double the diameter, and quadruple the mass of the cable 
itself, made of forty-nine strands of galvanized iron wire, each served 
with Manilla hemp, and all collectively having a breaking strain, or 
a power of resistance, of nearly thi 
adjunct was the stock of buoys, some of them larger than had ever 
before been made, and having a weight denoted by tons rather than 


e “Great Eastern,” 


There were three kinds 


tons. Another important 
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Lk } Insulator: gutta-percha laid | Insulator: four coatings of 

261 Ib. per knot or nauti- 
Hi) cal mile. 
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by pounds or by hundredweights. These buoys, when set floating, 
and aie pretty nearly in one spot by heavy mooring anchors below, 
would be useful to mark particular spots in the ocean, where the 
cable was to be buoyed up for a time, or where the end of it was 
supposed to lie. More important even than the grapnels and buoys 
were the machines for paying-out and hauling-in. In 1865, great 
delay and danger had been encountered by the necessity for shifting 
the cable from the stern end to the bow end of the great ship, when- 
ever the operation of paying-out had to be suspended, and that of 
hauling-in adopted; the conveyance by hand along nearly seven 
hundred feet of deck, with the avoidance of any friction or fracture 
along the sides of the ship, was an operation at once delicate and 
perilous to the cable. A change was made, whereby the paying-out 
and hauling-in could both be performed by the same apparatus, ob- 
viating the necessity for any transfer of the cable from end to end of 
the ship. If a fault should occur, the screw might be backed, and 
the cable hauled-in to examine the cause of fault, with great quick- 
ness, by the alteration thus made in the a tus. 

As the spring advanced, and the new fe e approached completion, 
speculation was rife concerning the probable income of the companies 
in the event of the enterprise proving successful. Most of the capital 
had been raised in London; but a meeting was held in Liverpool, to 
enable Lancashire to identify itself with the important project. Mr. 
Cyrus Field, Mr. Canning, Mr. Varley, and Captain Anderson at- 
tended, to give explanations bearing respectively on the financial, 
the engineering, the electrical, and the nautical aspects of the 
problem. Mr. Varley stated that the Persian Gulf Cable, in spite 
of bad management and great delays, was earning at the rate of 
100,0007. a year. He compared it with the Atlantic Cable; and 
expressed a firm belief, that with the improved instruments for the 
transmission of messages, and at the proposed tariff of charge, the 
latter would be quite able to earn 1,000,000/. per annum. This 
would be in one cable only ; if the cable of 1865 should be recovered, 
and should prove to be in workable condition; the potential earnings 
might be doubled. He expressed a belief that the cable of 1858, 
still lying quietly at the bottom of the Atlantic, had been, as it were, 
stunned by the immense power of the instruments used in sending 
messages through it during its few days of usefulness, owing to the 
defective state of the instruments themselves ; whereas at the present 
day, a pair of galvanic batteries would suffice, almost infinitely less 
in power. A cable might have its electric properties ruined by too 
much electricity ; just as too much blood, too much muscular or 
nervous action, might ruin an otherwise healthy frame. There were 
fair grounds for believing that even this poor old cable might be 
worked once again, by slower telegraphing, or sending milder shocks 
through it; and this possibility would be held in view throughout 
the more important operations. Liverpool manifested some interest 
in the matter, but London supplied most of the new capital. 

The “Great Eastern,” to prepare her for her important duties, 
underwent rigid examination and improvement in all necessary par- 
ticulars. By a simple but ingenious apparatus, the ogg was 
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thoroughly scraped and cleaned: a layer, several inches in thickness, 
of mussels being removed, by which her speed was likely to be in- 
creased at least one knot per hour. All the boilers were cleaned 
and repaired in every part. The paddle engines, by a new contriv- 
ance, could be disconnected in less than four minutes; in order that, 
by going ahead with the one and astern with the other, the vast ship 
might be turned within a distance equal only to her own length, as on 
a a When filled with 1,650 miles of new cable, and 750 miles 
of the old cable of 1865, it was calculated that she would have on 
board 4,000 tons of cable, 1,000 tons of tanks and water in them, 500- 
tons of telegraph stores and machinery, and 8,500 tons of coal, or 
14,000 tons of dead weight in all, exclusive of engines, rig, and - all 
ships’ fittings, which were estimated at as much more. This, it was 
supposed, would only bring her down to a fair load-line, quite safe 
to traverse any ocean. She would leave the Thames completely 
equipped, except about one-third of the coal, to be taken on board at 
Valentia. At the stem and stern were fitted two small powerful 
steam-engines, to be connected with and to work the paying-out and 
hauling-in machinery. ‘This machinery had been improved in various 
ways since the expedition of 1865, rendering it more than equal to 
any duties that would probably fall to it. Several other steamers 
were to start, as assistants to the ‘‘ Great Eastern.” H.M. ship, 
“Terrible,” of 71 guns, was to be the guardian and patron of the 
expedition; the ‘‘ Medway” was to take 315 miles of the cable of 
1865, and 91 miles of massive cable to be submerged in the channel 
between Newfoundland and the mainland of America ; the “* William 
Corry ” was to take 30 miles of very large and strong cable, weighing 
over eight tons to the mile, or 250 tons in all, to form the shore end 
at Valentia; and most of the steamers were amply provided with 
buoys, buoy-ropes, mooring anchors and chains, grapnels, and grap- 
nel-ropes. The apparatus was distributed among several ships for 
this reason—that if the cable of 1865 were grappled for, three ships 
would grapple at once, with a mile or so between them; if hooked 
by all three, the westernmost would cut the cable, the middle one 
would haul in, and the easternmost would assist by raising the cable 
off the ground. 

The mastery of the electricians over their important part in the 
proceedings had become such, that nothing seemed likely to escape 
their scrutiny. An undetected fault in an insulated wire had become 
almost an impossibility; while so much had the instruments for 
signalling been improved that a message could be sent through a cable 
of which a foot or so of the copper conductor had been actually 
stripped of its gutta percha insulator, laying bare the copper to the 
action of the water.. When on board the ‘‘ Great Eastern,” it was 
known that the apparatus would be able to send messages back to 
Valentia as the ship proceeded, giving all necessary information con- 
cerning latitude, longitude, distance, quantity paid out, &c. 
Electricity, in other ways, has become a most wonderful inspector or 
detector of faults ; and in telegraphy it reigns supreme. Mr. Varle 
has stated that so delicate are the tests, that the state of the operator's 
nerves or skin is found seriously to affect his work; that in the 
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operation of splicing, if he happens to have been living freely the 
day before, the spliced wires tell the tale to the delicate test-instru- 
ments, and his work has to be done over again. The electricians 
were silently at work during the whole of the winter 1865-66 ; while 
the manufacturers and capitalists were making and paying for a new 
cable. They were in the wooden shanty, the telegraph room at 
Valentia, working and watching the exquisite apparatus connected 
with the end of the 1865 cable. Impulses were driven through the 
eleven or twelve hundred miles of submerged cable twice or thrice 
every day, to see whether insulation and conductivity were at all 
injured. Of course no messages could be sent or received, because 
the other end of the cable was down two miles deep at the bottom of 
the Atlantic; but Professor Thomson, Mr. Willoughby Smith, and 
Mr. Varley, had between them so improved the apparatus, that they 
could tell at once whether an impulse was going through the wire or 
not. Every test showed that the cable was as perfect from end to 
end as when first laid down, in all electrical qualities. There was a 
minute mirror attached to a magnet, and a graduated scale on which 
reflected light from the mirror fell ; if an electric current through the 
cable affected the apparatus, the minutest oscillation of the magnet 
moved the mirror at the same time, and caused a moving spot of 
light to travel along the graduated arc: the extent of the oscillation 


being measured by the range of travel over the graduations. Some-. 


times, while the observer was watching the apparatus at Valentia, 
‘wild, incoherent messages from the deep came: the result of .mag- 
netic storms and earth currents, which deflected the galvanometer 
rapidly, spelling out the most extraordinary words, and even sen- 
tences of nonsense, upon the graduated are.” Surely the poetry of 
science could hardly go further than this ! 

On the first day in the second half of the year 1866—Sunday, July 1 
—the “ Great Eastern,” with her costly burden, left the Nore. On 
the 7th they arrived at Berehaven, a small but magnificent anchorage 
at the south-west of Ireland. Here many of the visitors quitted the 
ship, and travelled in racketty cars over mountain roads to Valentia, 
a distance of about eighty miles. The ‘‘ Great Eastern” remained 
at anchor until all the arrangements were completed for submerging 
the shore end. The ‘‘ William Corry,” entrusted. with this duty, 
was delayed by fogs and other obstacles ; insomuch that the 12th 
arrived before everything was ready for splicing the shore end with 
the main cable. 

The 13th of July was the first day of the real expedition. The 
shore end being buoyed up by a red buoy surmounted by a large 
red flag, and its position being further defined by a watch-buoy, 
distant two miles off towards the south, it was easily found and taken 
up by the ‘‘ Great Eastern.” The sea end of this massive shoré cable 
was then carefully spliced to the end of the main cable, an operation 
that occupied about five hours. At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the real start began, the much-prized cable uncoiling itself from the 
tanks and dipping into the sea, amid the firing of cannon, the hoist- 
ing of flags, the laying of music, the cheering of the bystanders, and 
the exchange of congratulations. It was the commencement of a 
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voyage of almost uninterrupted success, calling for very few of those 
subsidiary aids which had been so lavishly provided against disaster. 
It had been carefully arranged that the whole line of route traced by 
the cable should be some distance southward of the luckless cable of 
1865, in order to keep clear of entanglement: in fact, it was to be 
about midway between the cables of 1858 and 1865. The ‘‘'Ter- 
rible,” ‘‘ Albany,” and ‘‘ Medway,” were in attendance, ready for 
their allotted duties. Onward the great ship proceeded, slowly and 
majestically. At noon on the 14th she had gone one hundred and 
thirty-six miles, and had lowered one hundred and forty-five knots 
or nautical miles of cable—this surplus being the “slack,” which is 
unavoidably occasioned by slight changes in the ship’s course, and 
being always much greater in rough than in smooth weather. To- 
wards evening, Mr. Willoughby Smith received a telegram from 
Valentia, announcing the latest news from the seat of war; and he 
wrote out, for the perusal of those on board, “ General Cialdini is 
moving upon Navigo, with an army of more than 100,000 men, and 
200 The Austrians have evacuated the whole country between 
the Mincio and the Alps.” On the 15th, when the ship reached 
lat. 51°, long. 17° 29’, there was a little excitement occasioned by 
the falling overboard of a seaman from the “ Terrible,” and his rescue 
from a watery grave; while the ‘‘ Great Eastern” was interested by 
another telegram from Europe, transmitting news which was at once 
published in a sort of newspaper, called the ‘“‘ Great Eastern Tele- 
graph.” From morn till night on the 16th the great ship proceeded 
steadily on her course, paying out the cable with much regularity, 
and chatting all the while with Valentia, sending and receiving mes- 
sages, and giving and obtaining ample proofs that in insulation and 
conductibility the cable was all that could be desired. The ship was 
going parallel with the line of the old cable, and about thirty miles 
south of it; the paying-out was at the rate of five knots an hour, 
in a depth now increased to 2,000 fathoms. By noon they had 
reached lat. 57° 6’, long. 20° 36’, 378 miles from Valentia, with 19 
per cent. additional length for slack. On the 17th they finished 
paying-out the portion of the old cable of 1865, which was in the 
after-tank, and then proceeded with the new cable, of course care- 
fully one the two together. The sea was wonderfully smooth, 
and all went well. The conducting wire was kept almost con- 
tinuously at work, to test its efficiency. The grapnels and their ropes, 
with the buoys and their mooring cables and chains, were placed 
ready at hand for any contingency, and were frequently examined to 
see that all was well. ; 

The 18th was a day of some excitement. The sea freshened a 
little, and the sky became somewhat overcast. The day was marked 
by two incidents : one, a false alarm, which served to test the excel- 
cont Leupeenee on board; the other, a real alarm, which was 
su ully overcome. At about five in the evening, “a bell in con- 
nection with the electrical room sounded in the tank. Mr. Temple, 
one of Mr. Canning’s staff, being on duty, immediately pressed the 
valve of the steam whistle, which was fitted at the stern, and communi- 
cated by compressed air through piping to the screw and paddle engine 
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rooms, and the saloon. A similar apparatus was fitted in the bow 
of the ship. The signal was so promptly answered by the engineers, 
that the ‘Great Eastern’ was stopped in less than her own length. 
Mr. Clifford, hearing the bell, ran at the top of his speed to the 
paddle-engine hatchway; but long before he could reach it the 
engines were stopped. Of course great anxiety arose to ascertain 
what was the matter. All on board were soon relieved by learning 
that the alarm was a false one. One of Mr. Willoughby Smith’s 
assistants had, by mere accident, touched the spring of the bell. The 
incident, however, served to show conclusively, that every one was 
at his post.” A real cause for alarm, which occurred soon afterwards, 
was a fouling or knotting of the cable in the tank, rendering a fracture 
almost certain if the entangled portion should reach the paying-out 
apparatus before being rectified. The paying-out was instantly 
stopped, and the engines reversed. It was then found that at least 
five hundred feet of cable were twisted and knotted in an extraordinary 
degree, requiring very careful handling to unloose it. Captain 
Anderson kept the mighty ship as steady as possible during this 
critical operation. Murky darkness, thick rain, and strong wind came 
on, increasing the difficulty. Mr. Halkin carefully followed the 
twistings of the cable, as they were unwound by the men; but the 
night was far advanced before the coil was readjusted and the paying- 
out recommenced—to the immense relief of all on board ; foul flakes 
or tangles had occurred in other expeditions, but this had been a 
formidable one. When this incident took place, the ship was in 
lat. 52° 1’, long. 26° 37’, 601 miles distant from Valentia, and 682 
miles of cable paid out. 

After this affair on the 18th, nothing occurred to mar the steady 
success of the expedition. The 19th was a bright day, with a mode- 
rately smooth sea and a clear sky. The ‘“‘ Great Eastern” rolled a 
little; but those on board found consolation in seeing that the com- 
panion ships rolled much more. A uniform speed of four knots and 
a half an hour was maintained: a speed ascertained to be more 
advantageous than the higher rate kept up in fi plies expeditions, 
On the 20th they reached lat. 51° 36’, long. 32° 57’, being 830 miles 
from Valentia, with 939 miles of cable paid out; the wind was more 
boisterous than on the day before, but did not in any degree delay 
the voyage. The 2lst, after a night of rain, cleared up to calmness 
and brightness. The 22nd was marked by the passage of the ship 
over the deepest part of her course. Fog and gusty wind visited 
them on the 28rd and 24th; at noon on the last-named day they had 
reached lat. 49° 30’, long. 45° 21’; 1,320 miles from Valentia, and 
1,480 miles of cable paid out. On the 25th the fore tank gave out 
the last yard of its cable ; and then operations were transferred to the 
main tank. Being now 1,430 miles out, and only 240 miles from 
Heart’s Content, in Newfoundland, it was deemed expedient to send 
on the three companion ships, to announce the approach of the 
“Great Eastern,” and to guide her into harbour. On the 26th, with 
soundings lessened to 130 fathoms, they found the strain on the cable 
diminishing every hour ; and they soon reached a point 80 miles distant 
from the rendezvous in Trinity Bay. The ‘‘ Albany” passed an 
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iceberg 60 feet high (and consequently, owing to the particular 
mage gravity of ice, reaching down to a depth of nearly 500 feet in 
he water) in lat. 48° 34’, long. 52° 10’. In the afternoon, the war- 
steamer ‘‘ Niger” came up close, and exchanged cordial cheers and 
tings with the ‘Great Eastern.” The night was very foggy 
Clog seems to be the normal state of the weather off Newfoundland), 
and necessitated much caution on the part of all concerned. It was 
found that, now the voyage was nearly completed, the amount of 
slack had been almost exactly 12 per cent., very much less than the 
quantity provided against, and advantageous in regard both to expense 
and to safety. 
At length came the day when the ‘Great Eastern” sighted the 
land of promise, the spot which was of so much interest to all on 
board. At eight inthe morning of the 27th, the mantle of fog cleared 
away, and there could be seen Heart’s Content, with the ‘‘ Albany,” 
‘‘ Terrible,” ‘‘ Medway,” ‘‘ Niger,”’ “ Lily,” “‘ Margaretta Stevenson,” 
and other vessels, ready to render assistance ; there were buoys 
placed to mark the course which the ‘‘ Great Eastern” was to follow. 
At nine o’clock the cable was cut, preparatory to splicing it to the 
massive shore-end. There the important voyage practically termi- 
nated; for all else was mere handicraft work. As the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern’ went through the Narrows, the shore of the little village 
was lined with people; scores of small boats dotted the surface of the 
water, several collier vessels made themselves gay with bunting, 
every house displayed flags, and the stars and stripes surmounted the 
flag-staff of the telegraph-house. On the 28th the splicing fleet 
commenced its duty. The main cable was carefully spliced to the 
thick shore-end; the ‘‘ Medway”. steamed carefully onward, sub- 
merging the latter as she went; and the boats of the ‘‘ Terrible °— 
cutters, pinnaces, gigs, paddle-box boats, and all—conveyed the end 
to the shore. The beach being too much encumbered with large 
stones to allow the boats to pull right in, the men jumped into the 
water and carried or dragged the cable a distance of about twenty 
yards. The very first trial with the electrical instruments, as soon as 
the cable had been placed in connection with them, showed that the 
insulation and conductibility were excellent. Europe was once again 
united electrically with America, as she had been for a brief period 
in 1858 ; and Mr. Gooch transmitted the following telegram to Lord 
Stanley, Foreign Secretary : ‘‘ Mr. Gooch has the pleasure to inform 
Lord Stanley that the Newfoundland shore-end of the Atlantic cable 
was laid to-day, and the most perfect communication established 
between England and America. God grant it may be a lasting 
source of great benefit to our country.” A longer message was sent 
to Mr. Glass, who remained as managing director at Valentia: ‘“‘ Our 
shore-end has just been laid, and a most perfect cable, under God’s 
blessing, has completed telegraphic communication between England 
and the continent of America. I cannot find words fully to express 
my deep sense of the untiring zeal and the earnest and cheerful 
manner in which all on board, from the highest to the lowest, have 
performed the anxious and arduous duties they in their several depart- 
ments have had to perform. Their untiring energy and able and 
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watchful care, night and day for the period of two weeks, required to 
complete this work, can only be fully understood and appreciated by 
one who, like myself, has seen it. All have faithfully done their 
duty, and glory in their success, and join with me in hearty con- 
gratulations to our friends in England who have in various ways 
laboured in carrying out this t work.” Even before the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” had fairly entered the harbour, it had received a telegram 
through the cable from the Queen for transmission to President 
Johnson: ‘*’ The Queen, Osborne, to the President of the United 
States. ‘The Queen congratulates the President on the successful 
completion of an undertaking which she hopes may serve as an 
additional bond of union between the United States and England.” 
As there was not at that time good telegraphic connection between 
Heart’s Content and the mainland of America, the “ Niger” was 
despatched with the Queen’s message to a point whence it could be 
sent by wire to Washington. These various proceedings occupied the 
29th and 30th; and on the 31st the operators at Heart’s Content 
received President Johnson’s reply to the Queen’s message, to be for- 
warded to Osborne : “The Executive Mansion, Washington, 11 a.m., 
July 30. ‘To her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The President of the United States 
acknowledges with profound gratification the receipt of her Majesty’s 
despatch, and cordially reciprocates the hope that the cable. that now 
unites the Eastern and Western hemispheres may serve to strengthen 
and perpetuate peace and amity between the Government of England 
and the Republic of the United States. (Signed) Andrew Johnson.” 
Mr. Seward, Foreign Secretary at Washington, sent a telegram to 
Mr. Cyrus Field, in which he contrived to throw in a bit of politics, 
another ‘‘ last word” on the much vexed neutrality struggle. ‘If 
the Atlantic cable had not failed in 1858, European States would not 
have been led in 1861 into the great error of supposing that civil 
war in America could either perpetuate African slavery or divide the 
Republic.” With regard to celerity in delivery, President Johnson’s 
telegram, which consisted of 81 words or 405 letters, was transmitted 
from Heart’s Content between 11°30 a.m. and 3°50 p.m., including 
the delays incident to the imperfect state of the Newfoundland line ; 
it was then sent across the Atlantic at the rate of seven or eight words 
per minute, and reached the Queen at Osborne at 5 p.m. Municipal 
authorities were not slow to engage in this cable-talkk. The Lord 
Mayor of London said to the Mayor of New York, ‘‘ May our com- 
merce flourish, and may peace and prosperity unite us:” a sentiment 
to which the Mayor replied with some grandiloquence: ‘The 
energy and genius of man, directed by the providence of God, have 
unite! the continents. May this be instrumental in securing the 
bappinens of all nations, and the rights of all people.’ But this was 
only a small part of what was achieved by the new cable. ‘The 
Atlantic States being in unbroken electro-telegraphic communication 
with the Pacific Coast of America, by land wires stretching over the 
whole vast breadth of the New World, the following telegram was 
flashed across the continent. and the ocean :—‘‘ Franklyn, Mayor, 
Vancouver, July 31; to the Lord Mayor of London. The infant 
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colony, Vancouver, eight thousand miles distant, sends telegraphic 
cordial greetings to Mother England.” Lord Mayor Phillips sent 
out the pithy reply, ‘“‘ Mother England acknowledges the cordial 
greetings of her son Vancouver. May peace, good will, and 
unanimity unite and prosper our happy family.” On the Ist of 
August, political and commercial telegrams were sent from New 
York to London, being the practical commencement of the system for 
which the whole eventful enterprise had been undertaken. Shortly 
afterwards a telegram was transmitted, certainly the most remarkable 
which up to that time had ever been achieved. It was from New 
York to Bombay. It went across a wide stretch of America, then 
spanned the Atlantic, then crossed Ireland and England, with the 
intervening bit of sea, then the continent of Europe, the Bosphorus, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean 
‘dayne gl rk having been lished, the second 

ne part of the t wo vin accompli e seco 

It is difficult to say whether the successful laying of the new cable, 
or the recovery of the old, was the more satisfactory event to the 
public; but the latter was certainly the higher scientific achieve- 
ment of the two, and, from the peculiar nature of the agreement, the 
more important to the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company. The problem was, indeed, a formidable one. Down at 
a profound depth beneath the waves of the Atlantic lay the broken 
end of the cable of 1865. The storms of twelve months had 
over it, and no human eye had seen it in this interval of time. That 
it had not drifted, was oroughly believed by all who had a right to 
an opinion on the subject. The naval commanders had made accurate 
observation of the exact latitude and longitude of the spot where the 
end of the cable finally disappeared in August, 1865; and as the 
same nautical instruments, applied in the same way, would find 
the same spot again, this was the test, and the only test relied on. 

It having been pre-arranged that three ships should drag or fish at 
once, to catch the precious treasure at three different points if pos- 
sible, and raise some miles of it in two or three festoons to lessen the 
liability to fracture, the ‘‘ Albany ” set off from Heart’s Content 
on the Ist of August, to reach the destined position, and see whether 
there really remained any vestige of the buoy. ‘The spot at which 
the “Great Eastern” had abandoned her fruitless labours, on the 
llth August, 1865, was in latitude 51° 24’, longitude 38° 59, in 
1,950 fathoms water, and at about 1,060 miles from the coast of 
Ireland. ‘Towards this spot the ‘ Albany” now steamed. On the 
2nd and 3rd of the month she met with rough sea, but went on 
steadily. On the 4th, she was within forty miles of the required spot. 
On the 5th, she was joined by the ‘‘ Terrible,” one of the partners 
in the cable-fishing trip. On the 6th, the spot was reached: no 
buoy was visible; but a new one, large and powerful, was at once 
lowered, sufficiently near the calculated latitude and longitude to 
serve as a guide, the 7th, the grappling began. The “ Albany,” 
taking up a position northward of the line of sea-bottom along which 
the cable was known to be lying, lowered a strong and well-made 
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grapnel, and drifted transversely over the cable itself. The savage- 
ooking prongs of the grapnel dragged along the soft oozy ocean-bed, 
sinking into it a little by their weight, and fitted in shape to catch 
hold of anything that might be in the way. That the cable might be 
this ‘‘anything,” was the hope of all. The start was made from a 
point four miles east and four miles north of the buoy; insomuch 
that, by drifting southward, the cable would perchance be gripped 
four miles from the end. On the 8th, a strain upon the hauling-in 
machinery, accurately denoted by a dynamometer, led to a belief that 
something had been caught; but the strain did not continue, and 
when the grapnel was hauled up for inspection, nothing worth notice 
was seen except that the lower part of the grapnel-rope was covered 
with very fine and soft mud, like putty, full of minute shells. Another 
buoy, called Buoy No. 2, hoisting a black star over a red ball, was 
lowered at a point supposed to be over the cable, and fifteen miles 
.distant from the first buoy. On the 9th, the grapnel was lowered 
again, and another buoy placed about midway between Nos. 1 and 
2. On the 10th, an increasing drag upon the grapnel when at 
work led to a careful hauling-up ; but unluckily, the chain broke, 
and the grapnel (perhaps with the cable attached) fell to the bottom ; 
the grapnel was of the largest kind, with Z-inch chain, and the frac- 
ture occasioned the loss of at least two miles of grapnel-rope. On the 
11th, the ‘‘ Terrible” and “‘ Albany,” finding one or two of the buoys 
disposed to drift, looked sharply after them. No. 2 really drifted, 


the mooring-chain having snapped ; and then it became all the more 


necessary to guard No. 1, the first and most important. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Great Eastern” was coming to take her part in 
the work. Accompanied by the ‘‘ Medway” and the “ Lily,” she 
steamed out of harbour August 9th, for her voyage of 600 or 700 
miles. She accomplished 188 miles by noon on the 10th, 190 
more in the next twenty-four hours, and 206 by noon on the 
12th. On the afternoon of this day she came up with the ‘* Albany” 
and “Terrible,” receiving from them an account of what they had 
been doing. Each ship having her allotted duty, the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” began grappling on the 13th. The new machinery was 
so effective, that 2,300 fathoms of grappling-rope were let down in 
one hour nineteen minutes. As there was not sufficient wind to drift 
the ship over the cable, the attempt at fishing failed for the present ; 
but the machinery was found to work well. It took four hours to 
draw up and wind in the grapnel on the 14th. The weather seem- 
ing to be more favourable on the 15th, the grapnel was again let go, in 
lat. 51° 26', long. 38° 87'; while the “Medway” grappled two 
miles further to the west; both ships began three miles south of 
the cable, and drifted northward over it; the ‘‘ Albany,” mean- 
while, watching the nearest buoy. A monster buoy, weighing between 
three and four tons, was kept ready on board the ‘‘ Great Eastern,” 
to be hoisted over whenever wanted. ‘The ship ‘bumped’ up against 
No. 1 buoy, and almost at the same instant the grapnel caught hold 
of the cable down in the depths below—‘‘ A victory in nautical 
astronomy,” as Captain Anderson very fairly claims it to be. 

So far good ; but then commenced a series of snatchings and 
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losings, raisings and breakings, dodgings and fishings, so remarkable 
as to be quite amusing were it not for the serious nature of the 
matter involved. On the 16th, while hauling up the grapnel (which 
on the previous evening showed symptoms of having caught the 
cable), the splice between the grapnel-rope and the buoy-rope broke, 
and down went rope, grapnel, cable, and all. ‘The position being a 
good one, another grapnel was speedily put forth ; it was dragged ; it 
began to labour with an increased strain ; it was hauled in ; and lo, on 
the 17th, came up to sight the actual cable itself, the object of so much 
anxious solicitude! This was in lat. 51° 29’, long. 389 48'. Loud and. 
ringing cheers testified to the joy of all on board ; but the joy was a 
little premature ; for, the weather being rough, the cable somehow 
disengaged itself fiom the flukes of the grapnel, and fell to the bottom. 
During the short time that the cable was visible, many keen eyes 
were examining it, and observed that one half of it was covered with 
00ze, staining it a muddy white, proving that it had simply lain in 
the ooze only half imbedded. The strain on the cable had given it a 
twist, and it looked like a pole painted spirally with black and white. 
Professor Thomson calculated ae much of the cable was off the 
ground at that moment suspended to the grapnel ; he made it out to 
be about nine miles, in two sweeps or festoons of four miles and a 
half each, with about two miles depth of water under the grapnel 
itself. On the 18th the ships were steaming about, some watch- 
ing the buoys (which had a strong tendency to go adrift), others 
fixing new buoys, or trying to grapple in new directions. On the 
19th, when about in lat. 51° 31', long. 38° 40’, the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” thought she felt a nibble; and the ‘‘ Albany,” at the same 
time, claimed to have a nibble also ; and then the two ships exchanged 
opinions as to whether these nibbles would prove to be bites. At 
four in the afternoon, the strain on the ‘‘ Great Eastern” grapnel 
having risen to eleven tons, the grapnel was hauled up to see what 
had been caught. The weather was bad; insomuch that, after 
hauling in 1,300 fathoms of grapnel-rope, it was resolved to buoy the 
ewe in that position, and to keep all quiet till the morrow, when 
daylight, and perhaps, fine weather, would come to their aid. Keep- 
ing near at hand all night, the “‘ Great Eastern” resumed the raising 
of the grapnel (to which was looped a mile or so of the real cable sus- 
pended from the flukes), on the morning of the 20th. But, whether 
they got hold of the cable or not, they failed to bring it on board. 
Then, day after day, the same sort of thing occurred ; sometimes the 
‘*Great Eastern,” sometimes the “‘ Medway” or the “ Albany” 
caught hold of the cable, or was believed to have done so; some- 
times they chased buoys which were getting loose ; sometimes they 
fixed new ones. One of the buoys (No. 4) had escaped by the 
breaking of the riding-chain at the angle ; and as it was too valuable 
to be lost, a boatswain’s mate was lowered in a bowline till he lighted 
on the buoy, which turned round with him like a top, and he was 
repeatedly immersed in the water; but he managed to hook a chain 
to it, and it was hauled up on board. From the 2lst to the 24th, 
these desultory labours were going on, fishing a good deal and 
finding nothing; troubled by rather rough and gloomy weather ; and 
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those on board sharing a little in the gloominess. On the 25th, 
having reached what seemed to be a favourable position, the “‘ Great 
Eastern”’ lowered a large spring grapnel of 24 ewts., with 2,350 
fathoms of rope, and 15 of chain; with this she dredged all night. 
At one time a pull or strain appeared ; but this went off again ; and 
when the grapnel was raised on the 26th, two of the springs were 
found to be much bent, as if they had come in contact with a large 
stone. The ‘ Medway” really caught the tantalizing cable; but 
unluckily, she broke it and set it adrift. To haul-up to within a 
short distance of the surface of the water from the ocean-bed, was 
comparatively easy ; to bring the cable really and safely on board, 
was a work for fine-weather days only. 

The 27th of August, though not a day of definite success, was of 
good augury, the ‘‘ beginning of the end.” At an early hour the 
“ Albany,” when in lat. 51° 31’, long. 38° 49’, gripped the cable 
not far from the end, and brought it to light. It was remarked 
as singular that the grapnel which had done this was the self-same 
instrument that the “ Great Eastern” had used unsuccessfully in 
1865, but with four strands of the grapnel-rope gone, and three 
flukes of the grapnel nearly straightened. The end of the cable was 
buoyed, and the fortunate ‘‘ Albany” came to exchange cheers and 
greetings with the ‘‘ Great Eastern.” The Atlantic, at this season of 
the year, exhibits very unsettled weather, seldom remaining uniform 
for two days together; the cable-layers know from experience that 
this obstacle to hauling-in is greater than the Mediterranean and 
many other seas present; and they were, on this account, all the 
more rejoiced at the success of the ‘“‘ Albany.” The success was, 
however, small after all; for the fish that had been caught was not 
the main cable itself, but only a mile or, two which had been broken 
off the end in one of the previous attempts. If they were disap- 
pointed that the main cable had not been caught, the electricians 
were at any rate gratified at finding the perfect state of the bit fished 
up: hemp, wire, jute, gutta-percha, were all in as good condition as 
when it left England in July, 1865. On the same day the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern’ made another haul at what seemed to be the real cable, but 
the strain lessened instead of increasing, and nothing came of it. The 
“‘ Terrible” and the “‘ Albany ” had by this time nearly exhausted their 
stock of provisions and stores; and it became neneneny: that the one 
should soon start off for Newfoundland, the other for England. The 
‘Great Eastern” and the ‘‘ Medway” remained to try their fortune 
again—especially the former, which had still a month’s provisions on 
board. On the 28th, guided by a particular buoy, they grappled in 
what they deemed a suitable direction ; but Commander Moriarty 
found by calculation that the buoy (these buoys proved to be the 
most unlucky part of the apparatus) had broken loose, and drifted to 
a distance that sent the fishers wholly on a wrong track. Another 
trial was made on the 29th, but the current was so strong that the 
grapnels would hardly sink at all. There was much about all this 
that was disappointing to the cable-engineers; they began to be 
. afraid of any more grappling near the much-troubled end of the cable, 


lest they should break it again. Thcy therefore, on the 30th, con- 
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sidered it expedient to turn the prow of the ‘‘ Great Eastern” again 
towards the Old World, and to fish in new ground, 80 or 100 
miles eastward of the scene of her recent labours. On the 31st, 
in lat. 51° 59’ long. 36° 7’, with fine sky and smooth sea, the 
mighty ship again lowered a grapnel, with 2,150 fathoms of rope 
in 1,900 fathoms of water ; the “‘ Medway ” lowering another grapnel 
two miles further to the west. Drifting over the cable for a time, an 
increase of strain was perceived; Mr. Canning and Mr. Clifford 
agreed in opinion that the prongs of the grapnel had caught the 
cable ; and the hauling-in apparatus was set going during the night. 
In the dark early morn of September Ist, the bows of the .“‘ Great 
Eastern” were occupied by anxious gazers, watching the moment 
when the grapnel should make its appearance above the surface of the 
water. The long-sought cable came in sight, held by the grapnel ; 
a seaman descended, fastened the cable securely, and then cut it off 
with a saw westward of the grapnel. By this proceeding, all the 
cable to the west of the ship’s position (about 80 miles), was aban- 
doned, and allowed to fall to the bottom of the ocean ; whereas the 
ship held tightly the ocean-end of the main cable, the shore-end of 
which was at Valentia. When this ocean-end was brought up on 
deck, the men reverently touched it, as if it had been some delicate 
living creature. ; 

The 2nd of September announced to Europe the welcome fact that 
the old cable of 1865 was found—not merely bodily, but with all its 
electric qualities in full efficiency. The cable itself told the tale. In 
the testing-room of the ‘‘ Great Eastern” were assembled the men 
who had worked so hard to bring about this much-desired result— 
Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. Canning, Mr. Clifford, Professor Thomson, 
Captain Hamilton, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Deane, and others. Mr. Wil- 
loughby Smith entered, bringing in carefully the end of the long 
cable. There it was, the copper in the middle, then the gutta-percha, 
then the iron wires, and then the outer covering of Manilla hemp. 
The problem to be solved was, whether the cable, after having had 
twelve months’ wetting at the bottom of the Atlantic, would transmit 
an electric message to Valentia. Mr. Smith applied the end of the 
cable to his delicate instruments, amid the breathless silence of those 
around. Presently he took off his hat and gave a cheer—the cable 
spoke! Rockets announced the triumph to the “ Medway” and 
‘* Albany,” and then there was cheering everywhere. During those 
anxious moments, Mr. May, a careful observer in the telegraph-room 
at Valentia, was employed in watching for any indications of life in 
the 1865 cable, the shore-end of which was connected with instru- 
ments in the room. Suddenly, at a quarter to six on that eventful 
Sunday morning, he iene | a liar movement in the apparatus, 
which showed to his experienced eye that a message was about to 
arrive through the cable ; then the movement assumed all the regu- 
larity of letter-by-letter and word-by-word transmission ; and then he 
read off: ‘‘ Sunday, 5°40 a.m. Signals through 1865 cable, which is 
all right. Now splicing. Please inform directors ;” and then 
another: ‘ Canning to Glass. I have much pleasure in speaking to 
you through the 1865 cable. Just going to make splice.” These 
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messages or telegrams came with a distinctness and precision greater 
even than those through the new cable of 1866; showing that the 
old ocean-washed messenger had been improved rather than injured 
by its long immersion. No repetition of a word or message was 
necessary ; and Mr. May at once exchanged congratulations with 
Mr. Willoughby Smith. The telegraphing was in truth most re- 
markable ; for the ends of both cables being in the same room at 
Valentia, the matter was thus managed: (1) The. ‘‘ Great Eastern” 
telegraphed to Valentia through the 1865 cable. (2) Valentia 
responded. (3) The ‘‘Great Eastern” sent a definite message 
through the same cable, to be forwarded to London. (4) Valentia 
telegraphed to Heart’s Content (600 miles west of the ‘ Great 
Eastern’s” position) through the 1866 cable, announcing the success- 
ful recovery of that of 1865. (5) Heart’s Content (an appropriate 
name at such a time) sent back congratulations through the 1866 cable. 
(6) Valentia re-transmitted these congratulations to the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern,” through the 1865 cable. ‘The big ship talked with Heart’s 
Content, but only through the medium of Valentia. The reason for 
this curious roundabout process, was that the ‘Great Eastern” was 
at that moment connected electrically with Ireland but not with 
America, although the latter was much nearer of the two; but the 
roundabout was very valuable in showing that both cables were 
in capital working order. And to increase the marvel, all these six 
transmissions, with the adjustment of the instruments for each, oc- 
cupied very little more than half an hour. The news was known in 
London by nine o’clock the same morning ; before noon the ‘ Great 
Eastern” received a congratulatory telegram from some of the officials 
in London ; and the morning newspapers of next day, September 3rd, 
spread the information far and wide. 

No unnecessary time was lost. The long-sought and much- 
valued cable having been brought up to the surface of the water, 
a splice was soon made to a sufficient length of new or additional 
cable, and the ‘‘ Great Eastern’s” prow was once again turned west- 
ward, to submerge the 600 miles of new cable from the place 
of pick-up to Heart’s Content. Not the least among the many 
wonderful feats connected with the expedition was this: that when 
Greenwich time was flashed from Valentia to the ship on the morning 
of the 2nd, Commander Moriarty was able to detect so small an 
error as sia-tenths of a second, accumulated in twenty-six days, in 
the admirable chronometers supplied to the ship by Mr. Barraud. 

_ The ship went on westward, paying out the cable, and keeping u 

a constant chat with Valentia, and with Newfoundland throug 

Valentia, The question, ‘‘ What is the weather at Heart’s Content ?” 
and the answer, ‘‘ Wind north; light breeze,” together followed a 
roundabout of 3,500 miles, and yet were as distinct as a message 
through a short wire on land. On September 2nd, the “Great 
Eastern ” submerged 29 knots by noon ; and on each of the next five days 
the length submerged averaged 135 knots per ae (about 5% knots 
per hour). On the 3rd, the cable had to reach the profound depth 
of 2,424 fathoms—almost precisely 2% lish miles—equal to 40 
times the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By noon on the 7th, the 
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ship was 115 miles from Heart’s’Content, and in 154 fathoms of 
water. On Thursday, the 6th, a message was received (still vid 
Valentia) we ery the favour of a wy, ove which might be used 
at the New York Chamber of Commerce. The request was promptly 
attended to, by the transmission of a complimentary message con- 
taining no fewer than 127 words. 

On the 8th of September the “ Great Eastern ” finished her grand 
labours. She came into harbour, spliced the main cable to a new 
massive shore-end, and entrusted the submersion of the latter to the 
‘‘ Medway,”’ aided by the boats of the ‘ Terrible.” The cable was 
landed at 4 r.m.; and in the presence of the Governor, the Bishop, 
and other notabilities of Newfoundland, a telegram was flashed to 
Valentia, speedily followed by a congratulatory reply. Mr. Gooch 
(a director of three out of the four companies so remarkably iden- 
tified with the enterprise) sent another telegram to Lord Stanley, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, announcing the completion of 
the cable of 1865, and expressing pleasure at the terms in which the 
Queen’s speech had mentioned the Atlantic ‘Telegraphic Expedition. 

On the 9th of September, the ‘‘ Great Eastern” turned her head 
to the east, and, amid the cheers of the Newfoundlanders, began her 
return voyage to England, bringing with her most of the persons 
who had been engaged in the noble work. Mr. Cyrus Field re- 
mained behind, to superintend the laying (by the ‘“‘ Medway ”’) of a 
new cable from Newfoundland to the mainland of the American 
Continent. 

If the cables should continue in a sound and workable condition, 
there is every reason to expect the introduction of many improve- 
ments in the system of telegraphing, and registering the messages 
transmitted. Irrespective altogether of the particular nature of the 
— and magnetic instruments employed, there is the code or 

nguage into which the message is thrown. Shall we spell out the 
message word for word, or even letter by letter, all in prosy English ; 
or shall we contrive some kind of rou? of signals, analogous to 
the code used in the navy and commercial marine? In the latter, 
eighteen flags are made to denote an almost inexhaustible number of 
meanings, according as they are hoisted two, or three, or more at 
once. Ingenious minds are searching for a succinct telegraphic code 
suitable for submarine cables. Captain Bolton, the inventor of a 
system of day and night signalling for the navy, has been at work 
upon this matter. He has devised a telegraphic code on a nu- 
merical basis, Any particular number aniienel is a notification, not 
of an actual meaning, but of a mode of searching for the meaning. 
The first figure refers to a book, and the next to certain es 
and lines in the book, where the recetver will find the letter, syllable, 
word, or sentence, as the case may be, forming a component part of 
the message. Captain Bolton and Captain Tertow together have 
compiled a simple code in five parts. The first part consists of 
letters of the alphabet, particular telegraphic signs, and punctuations ; 
the second is the spelling code, by which any word in any language 
can be spelt by syllables ; the third is a series of concise political 
and commercial words and phrases; the fourth is a vocabulary of 
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sentences ; and the fifth is a list of the names of places all over the © 


world. This is the book to which the receiver of the message is to 
be referred, to find the substance of (perhaps) a full message sent in 
the form of a few numerals. ‘The dot-and-dash system of Professor 
Morse is needed to express the numerals, but with certain modifica- 
tions which are regarded as likely to prove useful. Captain Bolton 
expresses a belief, that twice as many commercial and _ political 
messages of the ordinary kind can be sent in an hour under the new 
code, as under the present mode of signalling—not because the 
electric impulse can be made to travel any faster, but because the 
cable will be sooner free from one message, and able to take up 
another. ‘The advantages of the system he conceives to be fourfold : 
it has a much simplified code and instrumentation ; it involves no 
mutilation and alteration of messages while going through different 
countries ; it affords great facilities for repeating a message, to ascer- 
tain whether it has been properly understood ; and it can be used for 
any language. Another suggestion by Mr. Snell, consists in analysing 
the English language, in order to minimise the number of elements 
necessary to express everything ; and then to telegraph these ele- 
ments, 

The financial position of the companies to which the two cables 
(and also the still invisible and unworked cable of 1858) belong, is 
not a matter that affects the general public; but it is at the same 
time so remarkable that we may suitably make a few observations 
concerning it. The original stock, raised in the magnificent form of 
shares of 1,0007. each, amounted to 350,0007. ‘This was increased to 
460,000/. by the various requirements in 1857 and 1858. ‘Then, to 
make the experiments relating to the improvement of the cable, and 
to perform all the operations down to the close of 1865, there were 
absorbed 600,000/. in 8 per cent. stock, and 100,000/. debentures at 
5 per cent. Next, finding that they could not legally issue further 
preference shares for raising new capital in 1866, the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company assisted in the formation of the so-called Anglo- 
American Company, to do substantially the work required without 
encountering any legal difficulties. —The new company raised 600,000/. 
among a'small number of shareholders, and then a new cable was 
made by the same parties as before. A further agreement was made, 
or rather an old agreement confirmed, that if the cable of 1865 should 
be raised and successfully set to work, the Telegraph Construction 
Company should receive 140,000/. (in round numbers) of ordinary 
non-guaranteed stock, in addition to all other payments—the opera- 
tions of 1865 not having been profitable tothem. There thus has to be 
grappled with the formidable sum of 1,900,000/.; madeup of 600,0007. 
ordinary stock, 600,000/. preference stock at 8 per cent., 600,000/. pre- 
ference stock of 1866, and 100,000/. debentures at 5 per cent. When 
the working expenses of the two cables have been defrayed, the net 
receipts of each year are to be appropriated first, to paying the interest 
on the debentures ; then the dividend on the stock of 1866 ; then (if any- 
thing is left) the dividend on the 8 per cent. or 1865 stock; then (if 
anything is still left) a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary non- 
guaranteed stock; and any balance still left is to be divided equally 
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between the two companies, By the terms of the contract the Anglo- 
American Company will receive 20 per cent. before the old share- 
holders receive anything ; besides 5 per cent. from the New York and 
Newfoundland Telegraph Company. ‘The old company may, how- 
ever, buy out the new one at any time before the end of 1868, b 
giving 1,200,000/. in cash, or in cash and old shares, for the 600,000/, 
new stock. The enterprise is and must remain a lottery : an enormous 
profit if both cables work well; a sudden and total loss if they 
should become speechless. ; 

We do not in England an order of merit or honour for 
science ; the clumsy expedient is still adopted of dubbing with 
knighthood men w services are as different as possible from 
those of the feudal warriors whose chivalry won them their spurs. It 
is therefore only in the absence of something more suitable that the 
public have seen with satisfaction the bestowal by the Queen of 
the order of knighthood on Mr. Glass, Mr. Canning, Captain Ander- 
son, and Professor Thomson; and a baronetcy to Mr. Gooch (once 
the locomotive superintendent of the Great Western Railway). 

A few matters, and only a few, call for notice in connection with 
the extension of wires and cables in other parts of the world. The 
Reuter Telegraph Company, a limited liability eorporasiin. which 
take over the remarkable business established by Mr. Reuter, have 
become telegraph-owners as well as telegram-agents. They have 
obtained rights relating to the submersion of a cable from the coast of 
Suffolk to that of Hanover. The cable is to be of unusual cost and 
power, in the hope of rendering it both comprehensive for present 
working and durable for long-continued service. In Hanover it is to 
be placed in intimate connection with the whole system of German 
land-wires, under arrangements that will ensure greater promptitude 
and correctness than are obtainable at present. How far the annexa- 
tion of Hanover to Prussia will affect this arrangement remains to be 
seen; but it is probable that telegraphic communication will be 
fostered rather than obstructed by this change. - 

The Persian Gulf line is now doubled ; or rather, there is an alter- 
native line of land wires from Bagdad to Bassora. The direct line 
goes through Mesopotamia from point to point, mostly if not wholly 
between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. The alternative or loop- 
line takes a circuit by way of Kermanshah, Hamadan, Teheran, 
Ispahan, Shiraz, past the ruins of Persepolis, and so on to Bassora, 
_ thereby touching nearly all the principal cities in Persia. The loop- 

line, aon twelve hundred miles long, was finished at the close of 
1865 by Major Champain. There are two advantages attached to 
this duplication. In the first place, any warlike, or tumultuous, or 
diplomatic disturbance in one region might render it prudent to send 

egrams by the other route; and in the second place, each wire has 
its own scope for usefulness in developing commercial activity in its 
own region. The cable down the Persian Gulf, and thence along the 
Indian Ocean to Kurrachee, is on the whole satisfactory in its work- 
ing; but the land wires starting from Kurrachee into India are in 
such bad condition, and are so badly managed, that telegrams between 
London and Bombay, or Calcutta, are very slow in transmission ; 
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moreover, many of them mis-spell the words to such an absurd 
degree as to render them scarcely intelligible. The maintenance of 
telegraphic communication with the distant Australian colonies still 
remains in abeyance. No cable yet stretches from Asia to Australia. 
The nearest approach to a direct telegram from London to Melbourne 
and Sydney is a transmission through wires and cables to Point de 
Galle, at the southern extremity of Ceylon, and a conveyance forward 
by mail steamers. But this can only be done once a month, corre- 
sponding with the times of the Peninsular and Oriental mail steamers. 

ven this, however, is a great improvement on the former state of 
things; for the London newspapers can give Melbourne telegrams 
when less than a month old ; the news being brought by mail steamer 
to Ceylon, and thence flashed by telegraph across Asia and Europe. 

The great Russo-American telegraph bids fair to be realised: 
although the difficulties interposed by the rugged and intensely cold 
regions on either side of Behring Straits are numerous and formidable. 
According to Colonel Bulkeley’s report, issued early in 1866, much 
progress had been made in surveying the ground through British 
Columbia and Russian America, and in laying the land wires. The 
place to cross the North Pacific, from America to Asia, he thinks 
should be from Port Grantley to Seniavine, where the strait is about 
178 miles wide, and where the cable would rest upon a smooth bed 
of ooze and sand. M. Abaza had been engaged in exploring 
Kamtchatka and Okhotsk, with a view of determining how best to 
cross the Gulf of Anadyr; he fixed two points where a second cable 
would cross 209 miles of that gulf; and from the westernmost of 
these points a wire would reach the river Amoor, where the route of 
Siberian trade begins. It will unquestionably be a grand work when 
finished. pen in conjunction with the Atlantic cable, it will 
complete a girdle round about the whole earth, crossing the entire 
breadth of Asia, Europe, and America by land wires, and the inter- 
vening seas and oceans by submarine cables. It will achieve that 
which Puck undertook ; but whether Puck’s “ forty minutes” will 
suffice to send a telegram throughout the whole circuit, will depend 
upon a more skilful manipulation of the transmitting instruments than 
is now generally observable. Concerning other schemes for connect- 
ing the old and new continents by telegraph, no noticeable advance 
has been made during the last twelve months. ‘The advocates of the 
North Atlantic route, described in last year’s ‘Companion,’ still con- 
tinue to press the claims of that scheme on the attention of the 
public; but capitalists have not yet come forward to give reality to 
the enterprise. 
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V.—MURAL RECORDS OF PEDESTRIAN TOURISTS. 


In 1829 a moderate sized room in the Tower of London was used as 
the mess-room of the officers of the Guards stationed in the Tower. 
In that year Mr. Barry St. Leger, whom I had the happiness to call 
my intimate friend, went there to dine with the officers. Although 
a man of most social qualities, and of fluent conversation, he fell into 
a melancholy reverie as he gazed upon many inscriptions on the 
walls, half obliterated by time and the plasterer. Some were cut 
deep in the stone, others were scratched cn the surface, many had 
flowers and other ornamental devices. English, and more frequently 
Italian, were the languages employed in these old memorials. The 
room was the State Prison. There is one inscription, signed William 
Tyrrell, which, being translated from the Italian slightly mixed with 
Latin, conveys this meaning :—‘‘ Since fortune wills that my hope 
should go to the winds I will lament the time lost ; my star is always 
sad and discontented.” It was in a different spirit that Richard 
Lovelace wrote— 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 


The following is a more literal description of ‘‘a prison,” derived 
from that clearness of personal observation which constitutes a prime 
faculty in the poet or the novelist : 


“ No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No sky, no earthly blue, 
No distant looking view, 
No road, no street, 
No tother side the way, 
No dawn, no dusk, 
No proper time of day, 
No end to any row, 
No bas to any steeple, 
No indication where to go, 
No sight of familiar oe 
No cheerfulness, no thy ease, 
No butterflies, 
Nor yet no bees.” 


These are not the verses of a gentleman in misfortune—of a learned 
jesuit, or an unlucky partisan—as are the inscriptions in the Tower ; 
they are the lines of a roving vagabond, who signs himself ‘ Bow 
Street,’ and they are found on the walls of the Tramp Ward of the 
Newport Union in Shropshire, supposed to be written after a visit to 
the jail of Stafford. | 

Of the tramp or cadger who rejoices in the name of ‘ Bow Street,’ 
there is more mural literature above the common run of slang or 
grossness, than of any other member of that illustrious fraternity who 
have been intimately connected with our social history for three 
centuries. Mr. Andrew Doyle, the Poor Law Inspector of fifty- 
eight Unions, has made a most interesting contribution to the history 
of Vagrancy in England. Of the ten Poor Law Inspectors who have 
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furnished Reports to the President of the Poor Law Board, Mr. 
Doyle has had the good fortune to collect a body of evidence, whose 
power of furnishing entertainment does not in the slightest degree 
derogate from its intrinsic value. We are brought by these Reports 
to form an accurate conception of that class of ‘ Uncommercial 
Travellers,’ that, however execrated from century to century as 
caterpillars of the commonwealth—whipped from tithing to tithing, 
pilloried, stocked—have in every epoch always contrived to make 
their presence known in the land as an Institution. 

It is not to be supposed that our friend ‘ Bow Street,’ is one so 
distinguished for superior talents or acquirements as to be far above 
the level of the herd with whom he mixes. There are other poets 
amongst the vagabond class—* Yankee Ben’ contributes four lines to 
the mural literature of the Vagrant Ward, which Columbia need not 
be anxious to disown : 

* A little power, a little sway, 
A sunbeam on a winter’s day, 


Is all the rich and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave.” 


But ‘ Bow Street’ is unquestionably, as Mr. Doyle calls him, “the 
laureate of cadgers.” He probably is or was of the ‘‘ gentle craft,” 
if we may judge from his address to the town which was once the 
great seat of shoemaking. 
“ Stafford, land of wax and capstones, 
Heel-balls, wax, and leather, 


Where the broth is made of bones, 
Where the cobblers face all weather.” 


The walls and doors of the Vagrant Wards have a remarkable but 
natural similarity to the Albums, in which fashionable travellers 
record their whereabout, or express their opinion of the entertain- 
ment they have received. It is not often, however they may secretly 
grumble, that tourists of a higher class than our cadger -friends, 
venture to record their sentiments in such plain language as the 
following : 

“ Beware of Ludlow, bare boards, no chuck.” 
“ Cambridge will never come here again.” 


“This is a rum place for a fellow to come to for a night’s lodging ; you will never catch 


me here again.” 

“ A pint of skilly for your supper to drink ; 
But of sleep you cannot get a wink. 
You may lay on the boards or the chilly floor, 
About as warm as a North American shore. 
The old bed is full of fleas all alive : 
I killed in number about five times five. 
They are not poor, but all thorough-bred, . 
And before morning you will wish they were all dead; _ 
And by this and by that it plainly is clear, 
This is the worst relief in all Staffordshire.” 


Lest my readers should imagine that I have been too captrete by 
the laureate of beggary to pay due attention to the wandering pro- 
ficients in the fine arts, I will give an example of a superior kind of 
tramp who attracted, in December 1865, a good deal of attention in 


the picturesque village of Cookham in Berkshire. The Chaplain of 
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the Union, in visiting the workhouse, discovered a drawing on the 
door with surrounding inscriptions. He caused a careful copy to be 
made, and a se to be executed. The ragged and dejected 
being, who calls himself “‘’T'yphoon,” had been seen in the village on 
the wintry afternoon before he found his resting-place at night. He 
has not been heard of since he left after his scanty breakfast in the 
morning. 

The testimony of the wretched wanderer to the superiority of the 
accommodation in the Tramp Ward of the Cookham Union was no 
doubt sincere. ‘The questions which in 1865 were addressed by the 
Poor Law Board to the ten Inspectors, have a special reference to the 
accommodation for vagrants; to the quantity and kind of food al- 
lowed to them at each Workhouse ; and the work which was required 
from each vagrant previous to quitting. The returns to these 
questions are generally given in a tabular form, and the observations 
of the Inspectors have necessarily more reference to the evils of vag- 
rancy, its diminution or its increase, than to the sustenance and 
shelter which are bestowed without distinction upon the deserving 
and the undeserving. Some of the thoughtful and benevolent men 
who so usefully discharge the important functions of Poor Law In- 
spectors, have concurred in recommending the establishment of Vag- 
rant Wards, apart from the Union Workhouse, and in connection with 
the Police Office of the town or other plaee where such Workhouse 
is situated. Such a system would no doubt have the effect of bring- 
ing ‘* Wild Scotty, the celebrated King of the Cadgers,” ‘‘ Rag-tailed 
Soph,” the “Islington Kid,” ‘‘ Dusty Jack,” “ Flowery Tommy,” 
and other illustrious characters, more completely within the knowledge 
of those officials whose true business is the prevention of crime ; but 
the probability also is, that the poor wayfarers, male or female, 
would be often confounded with the professional mendicants, whose 
follies or crimes have brought them to look, without feeling a degra- 
dation, on their filthy career of imposture or rapine. ‘‘ Never be 
ashamed of cadging,” says Lanky ‘Tom; “ I was worth five hundred 
pounds once, and now I am glad to cadge for a penny or a piece of 
bread.” ‘The Reports before me are necessarily more confined to 
details of facts than illustrations of principles. One of the Inspectors, 
however, Mr. John T. Graves, has expressed in his Report some 
sentiments which I would earnestly recommend, not only to the con- 
sideration of Guardians, but to those public writers who are inclined 
to express themselves with undiscriminating harshness towards all 
the members of the class who, during the present year, have been 
— out of their obscurity into open view as Casuals or 

ramps : 

“ Among the tramping community are many wretched beings who 
could not, if they would, take any effective step to escape from their 
condition. Outeasts from society by their crimes or vices, or un- 
pleasant ways, or unbearable temper, they would seek in vain for 
employment. Who would willingly employ a filthy jail-bird or a 
ragged deserter? What sempoctatile labourer would willingly work 
with such a vagabond ? Some tramps have been from birth in the 
lowest grade, and have never been able to surmount the obstacles 
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arising from early vicious association, or ignorance, or inferior bodily 
or mental organization. They exhibit an excessive misery and squalor 
which inspire Seger rather than compassion. There are men who 
sympathize strongly with the ‘deserving poor,’ whose habits and 
feelings they understand. There are men who are disposed to give 
from the poor rates to able-bodied labourers whose families they know, 
and whose struggles they witness, an amount of eleemosynary aid 
which is inconsistent with more enlightened benevolence. But very 
rarely indeed are any such liberal and comfortable food and lodging 
provided in tramp wards as would make a tramp’s relief an object-of 
desire to the lowest of the stationary poor. Undue sympathy with 
the houseless scamp is not at this time and in this country a common 
failing, at least according to my experience. I have heard (not 
without protest) magistrates at boards of guardians direct relieving 
officers to give no relief to able-bodied tramps, to take the risk of 
their perishing, if sent away; and I have heard of several instances 
where tramps so repelled have committed depredations (as taking 
food from a shop, breaking a window, tearing clothes, and even 
setting fire to a rick) for the sake of vengeance on a hostile commu- 
nity or to obtain the shelter of a prison. This repellent system has 
generally been so far successful as to divert destitute wanderers from 
the unions where it is known to be in use; but I much doubt whether 
it seriously diminishes the general amount of Vagrancy, or affects the 
temptations to a strolling life which are operative on the minds of 
persons who have the option of maintaining themselves by steady 
industry. ‘The average relief to tramps could scarcely be made more 
scanty and deterrent than it now ordinarily is without such harshness 
as would lead to scandal. The risk which is now often incurred 
without leading to painful exposure would probably, if extended over 
a much larger surface, have so many unfortunate results as to occasion 
a revulsion of public feeling. 

‘‘Under this system there is an excuse, if not a necessity, for 
mendicity. Jl fuut vivre is the feeling of the most abject Vagrant. 
If not driven by desperation to fraud or violence, he must beg to 
sustain life. From what else is there any hope for that man trudging 
along the highway with limping gait, followed by that worn and dis- 
ee looking woman, the temporary companion of his tramp? 

ith his shabby, scanty, and unclean garments, not like a workman’s, 
his downcast look and unhealthy complexion, he is lucky, if, driven 
from the workhouse and the relieving officer's door, he can extract on 
his way a crust of bread or a potato from the grudging and misgiving 
pity of the cottager, or a few pence from the passing carriage. Now 
it appears to me better that this excuse for begging should every- 
where be done away, and that the most unamiable tramp should have 
the means of obtaining a modicum of assistance from public sources 
at a stage of destitution somewhat short of extreme urgency.” 

“There are few subjects,” says Mr. Graves, ‘‘on which greater 
difference of opinion prevails among thoughtful men, than the best 
mode of treating the houseless and wayfaring poor.” ‘That difference 
of opinion has arisen out of the perplexities of the national mind, 
during three centuries, in the progress of which the rough and ready 
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mode of dealing with all offences gradually yielded to a belief that 
extreme punishment was not the best way of repressing crime. 
Without going into a history of the laws against Vagrancy—the 
principal features of which may be found in the ‘ History of the Poor 
Laws,’ by the late benevolent and sensible Sir George Nicholls—I 
will endeavour to present a few of the more salient points of legisla- 
tion and literature, till the whole system of roving mendicancy cul- 
minates in that casual relief which, however inexpensive, is hated by 
all local authorities, and, however unavoidable, is presented in its 
worst features by those who cater for public instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

I will first give a document of the year 1588, the original of which 
may be seen amongst the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum. It is headed ‘“‘ How valiant beggars ought to be punished 
according to King’s statute,” and is endorsed ‘‘ A Pass for a beggar 
whipped according to law.” 

‘“* Wm. Payne whipped for a vagraunt strong begger at Chester in 
the county of the citty of Chester according to the law the xiii day 
of February in the xxix yere of the reigne of of moast dred sovreigne 
Lord H. ye eight was assigned to passe forthw" and dyrectly from 
thens to Chippen Warren in the countie of Northampton where he 
saith he was borne and he is lymittyd to be there w'in xvi dayez 
then next ensuyng at his p’ell. I’ witnez whereof the seale of the 
offye of the mairaltie of the cittie aforseid and place where he was 
ponysshed herunto is sett.” 

Sir Frederic Morton Eden, who gives this document in his ‘ State 
of the Poor’ (1797) thus jocosely comments upon it:—‘‘ the magis- 
trates appear to have been as particular in requiring a receipt for a 
beggar who had been whipped, as the late King of Prussia is said to 
have been with Voltaire on a similar occasion.” 

In his early years at Stratford upon Avon, Shakspere must have 
seen a good deal of this whipping and passing process. His expe- 
rience of vagabondage, ‘and the character of vagabonds, real or 


assumed, is expressed in few words, such as none but he could make 
so telling. 


“Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog, the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the 
water ; that in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallets 5 
swallows the old rat and the ditch-dog; drinks the green mantle of the standing pool; 
who is whipped from tything to tything, and stocked, punished and imprisoned ; who 
hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, 


Horse to ride, and weapon to wear, 
But mice, and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year.” 


When Edgar first comes upon the scene, “ disguised as a madman,” 
and exclaims, ‘‘ Bless thy five wits, Tom’s a-cold, O do de, do de, 
do de,” he is using the dress and the form of speech of the Abraham 
man. He, it seems, according to Dekker’s ‘Bellman of London,’ 
published in the same year, 1608, as Shakspere’s ‘ King Lear,’ says 
of the Abraham man, “only to make you believe he is out of his 
wits, he calls himself by the name of Poor Tom, and coming near 
anybody, cries out ‘Poor Tom is a-cold.’” Dekker wrote a more 
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elaborate treatise than the ‘ Bellman of London,’ entitled ‘ English 
Villainies.’ 

Other Elizabethan dramatists, as well as Shakspere and Dekker, 
have not only presented the vagrant to their audiences, but have been 
the historians of the tribe in many a rare tract. Robert Greene, 
whose familiar experience with low Tife was probably as great as that 
of any man of genius of his time, published in 1591 his ‘Notable 
Discovery of Cozenage.’ But there was a country gentleman who, at 
an earlier period than that of the dramatists I have cited, namely, in 
1556, published ‘A Caveat or Warning for Common Cursetors, 
vulgarly called Vagabonds, set forth by Thomas Harman, Esquire.’ 
It is to him,—a poor gentleman, as he calls himself, who had kept 
house for twenty years before he drew up and published this treatise, 
—that the dramatists and other pamphleteers are chiefly indebted for 
the divisions of the genus Vagabond into many species, and for the 
cant language of the whole fraternity. ‘The language of ‘‘ Cursetors, 
commonly called Vagabonds,” was termed by them Pedlar’s French. 
The word ‘‘ Cadger,” which we find freely used in the ‘ Mural Litera- 
ture’ of the V; t Wards, is in the North of England still synony- 
mous with pedlar. In a ‘Glossary of North Country Words, by 
W. E. Brockett of Newcastle’ (of which a third edition corrected 
was published in 1846) Cadger is defined as ‘‘a packman or itinerant 
huckster, one who travels through the country selling wares.” Mr. 
Brockett adds, ‘‘ before the formation of regular turnpike-roads from 
Scotland to Northumberland, the chief part of the commercial inter- 
course between the two kingdoms was carried on through the medium 
of Cadgers.” The Cadger of the North is thus that very respectable 
merchant who has been immortalized by Wordsworth in ‘The Excur- 
sion.’ Qn the other hand, the Cadger of the Midland Counties is 
thus described in the learned and clever ‘ Glossary of Northampton- 
shire Words and Phrases, by the late Anne Elizabeth Baker ;’— 
“Cadger. A tramping beggar.” In the same Glossary Cadging is 
defined as begging, with this exemplification of its use,—‘‘ We’ve got 
nothing to do; we must set off a cadging.” ‘The Pedlar’s French 
of Robert Harman was, with very little variation, the same language 
as that which we find in the Life of Bamfylde Moore Carew. 
Harman calls it the ‘‘ pelting speech’? of the Cursetors, which, 
employing ‘‘alliteration’s artful aid,” he defines as ‘‘ the lewd lousy 
language of those lutering lusks and lazy lozells.” The absence of 
slang, or the cant language of vagrants, is very remarkable in the 
inscriptions left by them in their uncomfortable resting-places. Like 
them the Cursetors of 1566 were to be found in the provincial towns 
and villages; but, also like them, they had intimate connections with 
the same class in London. 

Robert Harman is ever amusing in his quaint and solemn expositions 
of the frauds and villainies of the heroes of his tale—whether known as 
the Ruffler, the Upright Man, the Prigger of Prancers, the Abraham 
Man, the Freshwater Mariner, or the Counterfeit Crank; these are 
the aristocracy of the tribe ; the common beggars are Palliards ; or 
Clapperdoggers; or Dummerers. In many respects the vagrants of 
the time of Queen Victoria are pretty much the same as those in the 
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time of Queen Elizabeth—with one remarkable exception ; those of 
three centuries ago could breathe the free air of the country on wide 
heaths, in uninclosed forests—a life such as that of which Fletcher, in 
his ‘ Beggar’s Bush,’ has been the most interesting exponent. The 
scene of his ‘ Beggar’s Bush’ is laid ‘‘ in the woods near Bruges ;” 
but the scenery 1s decidedly that of our own England, such as it 
existed even in the days after Sir Thomas More had described the 
inclosure system as favourable to great owners of flocks of sheep, but 
destructive of the comforts of poor men. My readers will not, I 
think, be displeased at finding here a passage from Fletcher’s play 
which has a freshness about it almost as charming as the scenes in 
Shakspere’s Forest of Arden. 


THE BEGGAR'S BUSH, Act IL, Scene 1. 
Enter Hiecen, Ferrer, Pric, Cuavse, Snap, and other Beggars. 


Hig. Come, princes of the ragged regiment ; 
You, o’ the blood, Prig, my most upright lord, 
And these, what name or title e’er they bear 
~ Jackman, or Patrico, Crank or Clupper-dudgeon, 
Frater, or Abram-man ; I speak to all 
That stand in fair election to the title 
Of King of Beggars, with the command adjoining ; 
Higgen, your orator, in this inter-regnum, 
‘That whilom was your Dommerer, doth beseech you 
All to stand fair, and put yourselves in rank, 
That the first comer may, at his first view 
Make a free choice, to say up the question. 
Prig \ ’Tis done, lord Higgen. 
Hig. ‘Thanks to Prince Prig, Prince Ferret. 
Fer. Well, pray, my masters all, Ferret be chosen ; 
Ye’re like to have a merciful mild prince of me. 
Prig. A very tyrant I, an arrant tyrant, 
If e’er I come to reign (therefore look to ’t), 
Except you do provide me hum enough, 
And lour to bouse with: I must have my capons 
And turkeys brought me in, with my green geese, 
And ducklings i’ the season; fine fat chickens ; 
Or if you chance where an eye of tame pheasants 
Or partridges are kept, see they be mine: 
Or straight I seize on all your privilege, 
Places, revenues, offices ; as forfeit, 
Call in your crutches, wooden legs, false bellies, 
Force’d eyes and teeth, with your dead arms; not leave you 
A dirty clout to beg with o’ your heads, 
Or an old rag with butter, frankincense, 
Brimstone and rosin, birdlime, blood, and cream, 
To make you an old sore; not so much soap 
As you may foam with i’ the falling-sickness ; 
The very bag you bear, and the brown dish, 
Shall be escheated ; all your dainty dells too 
1 will deflower, and take your dearest doxies 
From your warm sides ; and then, some one cold night, 
I'll watch you what oid barn you go to roost in, 
And there [’ll smother you all i’ the musty hay. 
Hig. This is tyrant like, indeed. But what would Ginks, 
Or Clause be here, if either of them should reign ? 
Clause. Best ask an ass if he were made a camel, 
What he would be; or a dog, an he were a lion. 
Ginks. I care not what you are, sirs; I shall be 
A beggar still, [ am sure: 1 find myself there. 
Snap. Oh, here a judge comes. 
Hig. Cry a judge, a judge !” 
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The laws against Vagrancy were gradually relaxed in their severity 
during the century that preceded the Revolution of 1688, In that 
ear ‘a scheme of the income and expense of the several families in 
England,” with the number of families and the number of persons in 
each degree, was calculated by Gregory King. No absolute reliance 
can be placed on such calculation, but the estimates of this political 
arithmetician.have been generally received as the nearest approxima- 
tion to the then existing facts, He calculates the whole population 
of the rural districts at 3,851,000. Of these, the freeholders and 
farmers are estimated at 1,690,000; and the labourers and cottagers 
at nearly 2,000,000. The vagrants are calculated at 30,000. If 
vagrancy had increased with the increase of population, which, in 
town and country, is now about quadruple the estimate of Gregory 
King, the vagrants would be about equal to the army employed at 
home. The masters of Union Workhouses would have difficulty in 
finding sufficient accommodation for such a body of circulating 
customers. The ‘Judicial Statistics of England and Wales for 1865’ 
present this Swmmary of the Criminal Classes, amounting altogether 
to 116,626. Of these the Vagrants and Tramps form nearly a fifth 
of the whole, not including suspected persons and others who would 
come under the denomination of Vagrants : 


CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


Characters, 
Known thieves and depredators under 16 
Ditto over 16 14,622 
Receivers of stolen goods 8 
Ditto 


Vagrants and under16 3,635 2,802 6,437 
itto 


Total . 


Total 66,163 50,463 116,626 


The Judicial Statistics which haye been so elaborately prepared, 
under the direction of Mr, Leslie of the Secretary of State’s Office, do 
not inform us from what sources these Returns of Vagrants have been 
collected, and whether the collective number here given was derived 
from the returns of a single day or night, I believe they only apply 
to the common lodging-houses. ‘They cannot include tramps in the 
Vagrant Wards of Workhouses ; for, Barren desirable it might be 
that they should come under the inspection of the police, no arrange- 
ment of this nature has yet been completed. 

The writer of this article may venture to subjoin his personal 
experiences of the state of Vagrancy forty-eight years ago, as recorded 
in his ‘ Passages of a Working Life” At the fady-day of 1818, his 
father, as Chief Magistrate of Windsor, nominated him one of the 
Overseers of the Parish. The following is one of the ‘‘ experiences 


of an Overseer,” as he looks back on a state of things that has almost 
wholly past away : 
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‘* A Parish Vestry is held to pass the Overseer’s accounts of the 
previous year. There is a vast deal of wrangling, but especially 
about sundry small items in the entries of one Overseer, who is con- 
sidered to have been excessively lavish of the public money in a very 
unprofitable direction. He had been extremely particular in his 
records of the sums paid to tramps. Sometimes fourpence or sixpence 
is, ‘ by direction of the magistrate,’ given to one who is travelling 
with a ‘pass,’ which document the magistrate signs. Oftener, a 
sixpence, or a shilling even, is wrung from the tender-hearted Over- 
seer, for the relief of an Irishman and his wife, or a poor sailor, or a 
distressed mechanic, who have each told their sorrowful tale at his 
door. A rigid vestry-orator would enforce the letter of the penal 
statutes against vagabondage, and asks what is the use of having a 
notice up at all the entrances of the town, to the effect that all 
beggars and vagrants will be taken up and punished according to 
law? He is answered, by being told that the punishment is seven 
days’ confinement in the common prison, when the vagrant is to be 
duly conveyed to his or her parish; and that the laws made for 
another state of society are impossible of execution, even if the 
whipping-post and the stocks could be revived in their ancient 
terrors. So the lavish Overseer has his triumph. If another succeeds 
him who is less impressible, I see the Mayor’s door besieged by a 
clamorous host, from whom there is no escape till every one fis 
obtained an order on the lesser functionary. ‘Then the filthy common 
lodging-house, unregulated by any sanitary laws, receives into its 
bosom the healthy and the diseased, the decent and the shameless, 
the innocent wife travelling to seek the husband who has found 


work in a distant place, and the brazen harlot swilling gin with her 


ragged paramour, They leave behind them, as they move forward to 
another scene of miscalled relief for their real or simulated wants, a 
terrible benediction of small-pox or typhus. Some die in the dens of 
filth where they had congregated at night-fall, and the parish has to 
bury them. It was in vain that I recommended the establishment of 
proper lodging-houses in all large towns, alleging that the aggregate 
cost would be less than what the Overseer must distribute to these 
wanderers, and would do something to prevent the mixture of the 
worthy with the unworthy. ( Windsor Express, January 24, 1818.) 
The time was far distant when the Legislature would descend from 
its dignity of party-warfare to bestow a thought upon ‘ the dangerous 


classes.’ The beadle’s ‘move on’ was deemed all-sufficient for the 
cure of mendicity.” 
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VI.—LOCAL INDUSTRIES AND THE FRANCHISE. 


Pustic attention has been directed during the year 1866 towards 
the question ‘‘ How many working men are there in the kingdom ?” 
The inquiry arose out of the introduction of a Reform Bill by the 
late ministry ; or rather, it was intended to obtain materials on which 
some of the clauses in that Bill were to be founded. 

The borough statistics sought were sufficiently numerous and 
varied, certainly, to tax the ingenuity of those who were to collect 
them. The total number of electors in 1833; the relation which 
that number bore to the number in 1865; the classification of these 
electors according to qualification ; the population of the boroughs 
in the years named ; the number of electors who belong to the work- 
ing classes ; the number of burgesses on the burgess list, with the 
Rereertien eg of votes; the boroughs in which the Small 

enements Rating Acts are in force ; the number of small occupiers 
in boroughs at certain specified rateable values down to 4/.; and the 
estimated rental value of each borough, as determined respectively 
by poor rate and by income tax—all these particulars were to be 
ascertained as nearly as possible. In reference to counties, the in- 
formation sought bore relation to the number of male occupiers at 
rentals varying from 10/. to 50/., and at anything above 50/.; the 
number of occupying tenants on the register of electors ; the total 
number of electors in 1833 and in 1865; and the estimated rental and 
rateable value of the whole county before and after the year 1862, 
when the Union Assessment Committee Act was passed. 

_ How far the Registrar General, the returning officers, the union 
clerks, the parish clerks, the rate collectors, the assistant overseers, 
the town clerks, the assessment committees, the vestry clerks, the 
Inland Revenue Department, and local surveyors, assisted in collect- 
ing the information, and in what way they divided the labours among 


them—we are not concerned here to state. But it is necessary to 


notice the sense which the Poor Law Board (entrusted with the 
inquiry) attached to the designation “ working man,” and the in- 
structions given in reference to the mode of obtaining the returns. 
The union clerks looked for this information to those union and parish 
officers whose duties necessarily bring them into frequent com- 
munication with the ratepayers of each locality. Having before 
them so much of the register of electors as relates to their respective 
parishes, these officers placed a tick or mark opposite the name of 
every elector coming within the description of mechanic, artizan, 
or other person supporting himself by manwal labour. ‘The keeping 
of a shop by the wife or family of such a man, was not to exclude 
him from this list. Some of the union clerks and their assistants were 
puzzled where to place a limit to their definition of a ‘‘ working man ;” 
and the Poor Law Board, for their guidance, sent the following ex- 
planatory statement :—‘ The Board do not intend that the return 
should be exclusively confined to journeymen who are employed by 
masters at daily or weekly wages; but that it should also include 
men who work daily at their own handicraft trade without a master, 
and even sometimes employ a journeyman or an apprentice—pro- 
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vided they derive their chief support from their own hand-labour, 
and not from the labour of others, or the profits arising from the 
employment of capital, or the supply of materials. No artizan, 
mechanic, or labourer is to be excluded because he has a shop which 
is kept by his wife or other member of his family; but it must be 
distinctly understood that, as a general rule, shopkeepers and their 
shop assistants are not to be inserted. Overlookers, superintendents, 
foremen, and others employed among, or in connection with opera- 
tives, workmen, or other daily labourers, are not to be included, 
unless actually employed in daily manual labour in the same manner 
in every respect as the men who are under them.” It appears 
from this, that a large number of what are called in various trades 
“chamber masters” (exemplified in a remarkable degree among 
the watchmakers and jewellers of Clerkenwell and the home- 
workers of Birmingham and other places) would be ranked among 
working men; they are masters to a small extent, but depend for 
most of their income on their own handicraft labour. In some of 
the returns obtained, there had been included among working men 
such persons as small shopkeepers who served in their shops, not 
being artizans or mechanics ; butchers who are salesmen, or keep a 
butcher’s shop; farmers, who work themselves on the land which 
they rent ; dairymen, who live by the aor from their cows ; and 
persons who keep a horse and cart. In such cases the return was 
sent back, with a request that the actual occupation of the voter 
should be given. If in any case the number of working men was 
, either much larger or much smaller than the average of such persons 

to a given number of electors elsewhere, the collectors were requested 
to ascertain whether this excess or defect was due to any peculiar 
circumstances connected with the borough, the localization of par- 
ticular handicrafts, or the general condition of the people. 

In carefully examining the voluminous returns obtained, and 
comparing them with numerous other parliamentary papers recently 
issued, it is impossible to avoid being struck with the extraordinary 
anomalies in the condition of our several counties and towns. In no 
one particular are the requirements of system or symmetry observed. 
The mode of determining the number of inhabitants in a town; the 
comparative area of the space made into parliamentary boroughs ; 
the comparative importance of such boroughs ; the relation between 
the privileged and unprivileged towns ; the degree in which different 
towns and counties contribute towards the taxation of the country ; 
the comparative rentals of houses in different towns; the effect of 
this rental on the elective franchise; the rate at which the voting 
population increases in different towns ; the ratio of working people to 
other people,—all are in such confusion as would sorely try the patience 
of any one who looks for uniformity, or even congruity of results. 

The Census Commissioners of 1861 placed the 30,000,000 or 
so of inhabitants of these islands in certain groups. The first are 
the wealthy and leisurely—the titled nobility, the gentry or un- 
titled nobility ; and all persons who have incomes without necessarily 
working with head or hand to obtain them. The next are the Pro- 
fessional classes—governmental and judicial officers; the civil service ; 
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the army and navy; those who look for their incomes to divinity, 
law, medicine, education, literature, art, science ; and the like. Then 
comes the Dependent class—wives, children, and school attendants of 
all kinds who have not yet begun to inherit or to earn. Next in 
order is the Exchange ¢ those who live by buying and selling, 
lending and borrowing, without making or producing the thin 
exchanged. A class may be set apart for the superannuated, the sick, 
the poor, the wandering, the criminal—those who, however unwilling 
we may be to class them together, bear a certain resemblance in 
being supported by others rather than by themselves; dependent, 
not by natural ties of relationship, but partly by sorrows, and partly 
by wickedness. And then comes the large group, the Industrial 
Class. They are roughly divided into Domestic, Agricultural, and 
Manufacturing ; and the last of the three are further divided accord- 
ing to the kind of products to which their industry is applied. 

So much for the Census. But the discussions of 1866 have turned 
quite as much upon the incomes and the social position of the work- 
ing classes, as upon their mere numbers. Results on this point have 
been put forth which deserve to be studied, for practical application 
if true, for correction if not true. Whatever may be the distribution 
of wealth and of employment among the working classes in different 
parts of the British Islands, the aggregate of annual earnings must be 
something enormous. The exact amount—the amount even within 
one or two hundred millions sterling—is matter of dispute. During 
a discussion arising out of the General Election in 1865, Mr. Bass 
expressed a belief that those who in this country are usually called 
the working classes, earn no less than 350,000,000/7. annually. Mr. 
Gladstone, some time afterwards, mentioned 250,000,000/. ; and even 
this was regarded by the Times as being much too high. In this 
state of the subject, Mr. Bass placed the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Leone Levi, the Professor of Gommnerdal Law at King’s College, a 
voluminous writer on statistical subjects. In September, 1866, Pro- 
fessor Levi presented the first portion of his labours to Mr. Bass, who 
communicated the result to the public journals. , 

Allowing for increase of population since the Census of 1861, Pro- 
fessor Levi distributes the numbers of workers thus :— 


England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. United K. 

Males, 20 to 60 3,800,000 543,500 1,180,000 5,523,500 
»  wunder 20 987,000 122,000 246,000 1,355,000 
Females, 20 to 60 1,830,000 328,000 513,000 2,671,000 
» under 60 849,000 110,500 188,000 1,147,500 
11466,000 1,104,000 2,127,000 10,697,000 


The Professor’s 10,697,000 exclude all the professional class, and 
the greater part of the domestic (wives, children, &c.) and commer- 
cial classes. They also exclude all persons over sixty years of age, 
whose earnings are considered to be about counterbalanced by various 
causes of loss or non-earning on the part of those between 20 and 60. 

Taking the number of persons and the weekly earnings together, 
our authority arrives at the following astounding sums :— 
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England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland, United K. 
Males, 20 to 60 . £217,300,000  £29,000,000 £43,500,000 £289,800,000 
under 000 


20. 15,900,000 2,400, 4,000,000 22,300,000 
Females, 20 to 60. . 59,500,000 8,950,000 13,000,000 81,450,000 
» under20. , 18,800,000 2,350,000 3,600,000 24,750,000 


£311,500,000 £42,900,000 £64,000,000 £418,300,000 


Instead, therefore, of Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of 250,000,000/., or 
Mr, Bass’s of 350,000,000/., Professor Levi goes up to the gigantic 
figure of 418,000,000/. as the annual earnings of the working classes 
in the United Kingdom. We have no concern here with any ques- 
tions relating to the aggregate wealth of the whole nation, else we 
might notice the Professor’s estimate of 745,000,000/. as the annual 
income of all the 30,000,000 inhabitants of these islands — viz., 
327,000,0007. on which Income-tax is paid, and 418,000,000/., work- 
ing-class earnings, which are mostly free from this impost. 

There are equally curious and important features observable, when 
we compare the different portions of the United Kingdom. Ireland 
excels Scotland (the relative populations of the two countries being 
taken into account) in the two items, agriculture and labourers, the 
amount of earnings in field labour and unskilled labour! On the 
other hand, Scotland excels Ireland in metal manufactures, building 
trades, and transit operations! England and Wales together are 
about equal in area to Scotland and Ireland taken together, and have 
rather more than twice as many inhabitants; yet they figure for three 
times as much earnings of the working classes. 

So far as touches working men who are electors, the following 
may be deduced from some of the parliamentary papers. Of the 
490,000 registered voters in the two hundred parliamentary boroughs 
of England and Wales, 129,000 are set down as of the working 
class, or about 26 per cent, But if we group these boroughs accord- 
ing to certain characteristics presented by them in common, we 
find very remarkable differences in the relative numbers of workin 
men among the electors. There are, for instance, eighty-nine a 
boroughs in which the working-class electors exceed one-fourth 
of the whole number. The aggregate of these boroughs gives a 
ratio of 37 per cent., or more than one in three; while the highest, 
Coventry, presents a ratio of 70 per cent., or more than two out of 
three. “This speaks necessarily of a remarkably large proportion of 
men who, while ranked among the working classes, do nevertheless 


occupy houses of 10/., or upwards, rental. Another group is made. 


up of those boroughs in which the ratio varies somewhere between 
20 and 25 per cent. ; there are twenty-seven such, Going still lower, 
we find thirty-four boroughs wherein the electors of the working class 
bear to the totality of wan a ratio between 15 and 20 per cent. 
Lastly, there are no fewer than fifty boroughs in which this special 


class of electors do not rise to 15 per cent.: they have among them | 


only 9,752 workmen electors out of 92,949, less than 10 per cent, 
The lowest on the list, Buckingham, acknowledges the small number 
of 10 out of 390, . 

If we ask where the agricultural population is more readily to be 
found, the answer would perhaps be, just in those places where the 
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manufacturing population is least developed. ‘The two are certainly 
not antagonistic, but in need of a region each to itself. Manufactures 
want comparatively a small area; but where they settle, agriculture 
can no longer pay itself (except a belt of very highly-rented market 
gardens around some of our large towns). In certain counties—such 
as Rutland, Westmoreland, and the North Riding of Yorkshire—one- 
third of the whole population are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Imperfect as the town population may be in house accommodation 
and education, the smaH districts are still worse. Scandalously defi- 
cient as is the education of our artizans, it is at a still lower ebb among 
agricultural labourers. 
And if, on the other hand, we ask where the manufacturing and 
commercial population is mostly to be found, geology and physical 
geography must furnish us with an answer. Wherever the stratifica- 
tion, at an attainable depth beneath the surface, includes good coal, 
there we find a large and important population of pitmen, as in Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, the West Lowland districts of Scotland, 
Lancashire and North Cheshire, Yorkshire and Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, Somer- 
set and Gloucester, and South Wales. Wherever ironstone occurs, 
with coal in the immediate vicinity, there we are sure to see the won- 
drous blaze and murky smoke of blast furnaces, so lurid and weird-like 
at night ; as in the “ Black Country ” of Staffordshire, the stupendous 
works of South Wales, and the newly-developed and wonderfully- 
prolific region of Cleveland, in North Yorkshire. Where coal and 
iron are in this way plentiful, we see how the trades of machine and 
engine building grow up near at hand, employing hundreds of thou- 
sands of our best-paid artizans, and developing an amount of mecha- 
nical ingenuity not equalled in any other districts. Where tin and 
copper are abundant, as in Cornwall and the western half of Devon, 
there we find presented the characteristics of a distinct class of the 
community—the Cornish miners—with their sober habits, shrewd in- 
telligence combined with a dash of superstition, and a tendenc 
towards a system of co-operative labour not yet, unfortunately, muc 
developed elsewhere. Where slate crops up to the surface, we find 
grow up a district of quarrymen’s villages, and a system of operations 
veculiar to itself, as in the gigantic slate quarries of Bethesda, near 
ngor, and in the mountain groups that surround Snowdon. Where, 
as in Cheshire, vast beds of salt underlie the surface, there is a mate- 
rial at hand which serves as the basis for numerous chemical manufac- 
tures; and this is one among several reasons why such manufactures 
are mostly carried on in the northern counties. Where a peculiar 
kind of fire-resisting clay is found, as at Stourbridge, there do we 
find more earthen retorts and crucibles and fire-bricks made than in 
any other part of England. Again, regarding the courses and mouths 
of rivers rather than the geological stratification under our feet, we 
find that Nature’s work in that respect is the determining agency to 
vast accumulations of population. Liverpool is the great place of im- 
port for cotton, chiefly because the mouth of the Mersey affords a 
tempting port of entry for American ships; and Lancashire became 
the cotton county chiefly because Liverpool was the place of import. 
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Flax and hemp manufactures have their head-quarters at Leeds, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, chiefly because the eastern ports are most 
suitable for ships laden with that produce from Belgium, Hoiland, and 
the Baltic countries. Glasgow is great, far north as is her latitude, 
because the Clyde affords a wonderfully convenient outlet for coal 
and iron, a suitable inlet for cotton and other American produce, and 
facilities for shipbuilding on a large scale. So it is all over Eng- 
land and Wales, and the southern half of Scotland: geological 
formation and riverine debouchement mainly determine the great 
departments of manufacturing and commercial enterprise, and in the 
localities so determined we find the busy hives of men most fully peopled. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to take any general 
survey of the chief seats of industry ; but there are many curious 
facts, in the statistics recently published, which more or less illustrate 
the trades, the house-accommodation, and to some extent the social 
position of working men in different parts of England. We will 
select a few of these facts, in most cases expressed in the words used 
by the persons who collected the statistics. 

Andover: ‘Comparatively few artizans are employed in the 
borough, which will account for so few of the working classes (only 
15) being on the register.” Banbury: ‘‘ There are two or three 
foundries and several breweries in which persons who possess the 
franchise are employed ; and journeymen in various trades have 
placed themselves in a position to claim a vote.” Barnstaple: 
“More than 50 freemen are not occupiers in the borough.” Bath: 
‘“‘ Overseers in some parishes improperly enter in the lists as occu- 
piers persons who are mere agents, paying rates and letting the 
houses furnished to season visitors.” Berwick-upon-Tweed: There 
are assessments upon owners, under the Small Tenements’ Act,* 
which ‘fare on groups of tenements, each assessment representing 
one or two houses, let off in tenements consisting mostly of one room 
only, the whole being occupied by from 15 to 20 different families.” 
Bewdley : ‘‘ There are many qualified to be on the register who are 
not on; there is an apathy in the matter, a contested election not 
having taken place for many years.” Birkenhead: ‘‘ There are no 
works of any consequence in which men are employed in manu- 
factures, except highly-skilled and well-paid artificers with wages 
from 40s. to 60s. a week. Rents are exceptionably high, involving 
the necessity for unskilled operatives and labourers occupying houses 
in common at a rent sufficiently high to give a vote to one; whereas 
if rents were lower, each family would be occupying a house under 
102. The Dock Cottages are let out in flats, but the occupiers of the 
flats are separately assessed.” Bolton: ‘‘ Many cellar dwellings have 
been: recently closed by the borough authorities, and therefore are 
not in the rate-book. Cottages at 2s. per week are assessed to the 


* The “Small Tenements’ Rating Act,” here adverted to, was passed in 1850, to recognise 
a sort of intermediate body between landlords and lodgers. Vestries may determine, 
under certain regulations, whether tenements of 61. and upwards rate shall be rated to the 
owners or to the occupiers; and if to the former, how to arrange the rent payments and 
other matters. There is also a proviso whereby the rate shall be only two-thirds or only 
one-half of its former amount; and also for determining whether the owners shall pay for 
anoccupied as well as for occupied houses. Parliamentary boroughs have very largely 
adopted this Act during the last fifteen years. 
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poor rate at 4/. and to the income tax at 6/. and 7/7.” Bradford, 
Yorkshire: ‘‘The pitiful number of 438 working-men electors in a 
population of 107,000.” Bridgewater: “A large number of the 
working classes on the register derive their support from working at 
the foundries, railway carriage works, and brick and pottery manu- 
factories.” Brighton: ‘‘There are nearly 1,500 men employed in 
the railway workshops, exclusive of engine-drivers, stokers, and 
porters ; and upwards of 500 of them are on the register.” Bristol : 
‘* There are very many manufacturing and other trade establishments, 
employing large numbers of men of the working class, many of whom 
are 10/1. occupiers.” Bury St. Edmunds: ‘The highest weekly 
rent is 2s. 92., which is a very general rent for a decent cottage ; 
beyond that amount houses are generally let at rentals of even 
pounds.” Calne: “ By far the greater number of the mechanics and 
artizans (wages at 15s. to 25s.) are living in houses at a rental below 
81.” Cambridge: Many of the 499 working-class voters ‘‘ are col- 
lege servants.” Canterbury: ‘‘ Nearly thrice as many persons are 
voters because they are freemen, as because they are householders.” 
Chatham: ‘‘ The government establishments fully account for a | 

number of the working classes being on the register.” Cheltenham: 
‘* There is a large railway carriage and waggon manufactory, employ- 
ing a great number of artizans.” Colchester: ‘*The number of 
gardeners is large, owing to the business of seed-growing, &c., being 
carried on to a considerable extent. . . . Many keepers of public- 
houses and beer-houses are commonly engaged in some other occupa- 
tion of labour, or are men of the working classes who are put into 
the houses by brewers.” Coventry: ‘‘ There are a large number of 
watchmakers who work daily at their trade, and for the most part 
have an — or two; there the operative [ribbon] weavers 
constitute the majority of the working classes on the register.” 
Cricklade: ‘* There is a large number of operatives employed at the 
factory of the Great Western Railway Company at New Swindon.” 
Devonport: 'The large ratio of working class electors (more than half 
of the whole) arises from ‘‘a great number of the artizans being 
employed in the Royal Dockyard and Keyham Yard.” Dorchester : 
‘* Many of the persons who rent 10/. houses take them with a view 
of letting out again to lodgers.” Dover: Great influx of working 
men owing to the extensive harbour works. Durham: Nearly half 
the electors are of the working class. Gloucester: ‘‘'There are 
extensive railway waggon works; and, Gloucester being a port, there 
are several shipbuilding and engineer yards. The rental of houses is 
very high.” Guildford: “The general condition of the working 
classes is such as to enable them to reside in 107. houses.” Halifax : 
Only one-tenth of the electors are working men. Hastings: The 
ratio of working men employed in house-building is ns ereford: 
** In the suburbs a large number of houses (a superior class of cottage) 
of the annual value of about 10/. have been built, and are chiefly 
occupied by the better class of working men.” Hythe: ‘* Many 
journeymen mechanics and labourers live in a better class of house 
- than in many towns, in consequence of their wives earning a rtion 
of their living by letting rooms in the summer to visitors.” Kendal: 
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‘¢’'The majority of the working classes only occupy houses of a rental 
of 1s. per week to 8/. per annum.” Launceston: “There is a custom 
of allowing labourers to occupy a field or two, which gives them the 
franchise.” Leeds: Only 1 in 14 of the occupiers of 107. (and 
upwards) houses are of the working class. Leicester: The freemen 
far outnumber the 10/. occupiers among the working classes. Lich- 
field: ‘Several very large market gardeners who employ many hands 
throughout the year.” Liverpool: Of 66,000 houses, with seven 
inhabitants to each on an average, only 3,000 of those over 10/. are 
held by working men. Macclesfield : Owing to distress among the 
silk weavers, ‘‘ the rents of cottages and houses generally are much 
lower than in other towns ; there are upwards of 1,000 houses un- 
- occupied ”—a striking proof that the staple industry of the town is 
leaving it; the machine-looms of Manchester are killing the hand- 
looms of Macclesfield. Maidstone: Paper makers rank high among 
the working-class electors. Malmesbury: Many working-class 
householders live rent-free, owing to an ancient gift to the town by 
King Athelstan. Manchester : Of 65,000 houses, with 6 inhabitants 
to each on an average, about 6,000 of those over 10/7. are held by work- 
ing men. Merthyr Tydvil: ‘‘ Inhabited almost entirely by persons 
engaged in coal and iron works; very few mechanics or skilled 
artizans among them”—the iron not being worked up into manu- 
factured forms. Morpeth: ‘‘ A considerable number of coal-miners 
also take public-houses and heer-shops.” Northampton: Nearly half 
the occupiers of houses at 10/. and upwards are working men—boot 
and shoe makers. Nottingham: Two-thirds of all the houses are 
below 10/7, rental. Oldham: ‘‘ A great number of persons (such as 
small shopkeepers) disqualify themselves purposely by not paying 
their rates in due time.”—Is this to avoid offending rival candidates ? 
Peterborough: A great railway depot; “ Mechanics are well to do 
and numerous.” Petersfield: Far more than half the houses are 
under 67. rental. Poole: ‘‘ Rates and taxes have been as high as 
13s. in the pound ; and in consequence the working classes have been 
driven into houses at and under 6/.” Portsmouth: A very | 
number of 107. houses (and paogars held by dockyard men. 
Reading: ‘‘ At the biscuit factory of Messrs. Hu 
between 600 and 700 men are employed, and at the Reading Iron 
Works between 400 and 500.” Reigate: Great increase of working 
men at the growing railway town of Red Hill. Rochdule: “‘So cir- 
cumscribed that many of the better class of artizans reside outside the 
borough.” Salford: ‘* Many of the better paid class of mechanics 
and porters employed in Manchester reside in Salford, and occupy 
houses at rents from 4s. 6d. a week.” Sheffield: ‘‘ Many of the 
workmen earn large wages, and can afford to occupy houses of 10/. a 
year. There is scarcely another borough in hich the earnings of 
the working-class are so high.” (And yet this is the town for saw- 
grinders’ atrocities!) Shrewsbury: Among the working classes 
‘most married men become householders, and not lodgers merely, 
and on the whole are much more provident than in the manufacturing 
districts.” Southampton: Owing to extensive dock and railway 
works, and to an active political organization, working men stand 
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rather high among 10/. householders. Stockport: More than half 
the houses are less than 6/7. rental. Wenlock: ‘‘ A great portion of 
the inhabitants are employed in iron works and china manufactories, 
and are a superior class of artizans.” Worcester: Chain makers and 
stove makers furnish a good number of men who can afford to live in 
107. houses. Wycombe: Rather a superior position of the working 
men ‘is attributed to the existence of large chair manufactories in 
the borough.”* Yarmouth: Many working men’s wives keep houses 
chiefly to let in apartments to summer visitors ; and their husbands 
try to keep on the register, ‘which in Yarmouth is considered “of 
some importance ”—for patriotic or for pecuniary reasons ? 

We will group together, in a separate paragraph, a few curious 
particulars concerning the metropolis, in its boroughs, and districts, 
and parishes. Borough of Finsbury: In Clerkenwell, “‘ There are a 
number of houses let out in separate apartments or floors, for which 
the landlord is rated ; but the names of the tenants are never entered 
in the Rate-book.” In St. Giles, and St. George, Bloomsbury, 
‘* There are 982 houses for which no occupier’s name appears in the 
list of voters, because the tenements are rated either to females, or 
to landlords who compound.” In Islington, “‘ It is estimated that 
there are about 2,000 houses let out in distinct tenements. About 
2,000 persons are not placed on the register yearly, owing to non- 
of Assessed Taxes.” In St. Luke’s, ‘‘ There is a model 
odging-house in Golden Lane, containing 176 rooms, let at from 
4s. 6-1. to 5s. 6d. per pair.” Borough of Greenwich: ‘*'The greater 
part of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, is within the parish of Plum- 
stead, in this borough, and the Royal Dockyard is contiguous to that 

rish ”—facts which are considered explanatory of there being no 
ess than 5,169 working men who occupy houses of 10/. and u 
wards, more than all other classes combined. Borough of Lambeth : 
In Lambeth parish, among many crowded tenements, 11 houses 
are let out by the landlords, in no less than 51 distinct tenements, 
28 at 10/. or upwards, each, and 23 under 10/7. In Camberwell, 
“There are no ina in the parish let out in distinct tenements.” 
City of London: There are 5,514 liverymen out of a total (com- 
puted) population, in 1866, of 104,908 ; and there are 12,020 occu- 
piers of houses at 10/. and upwards; only 130 houses in the whole 
City are under 107. Nearly one-ninth of the whole population 
(10,997 out of 104,908) voted at the last contested election. ‘There 
are 619 blocks of buildings let out as offices and country houses, for 
which the lessees, and not the occupiers, are rated and assessed. 
Borough of Marylebone: So high are the rentals on an average, that 
there are 35,000 houses at and over 10/., and only 560 under that 
limit; these being the gross estimated rentals of the houses which 
are inhabited, and rented by males. In the portion of the borough 
in St. Pancras parish, there are very few houses Jet out in distinct 
tenements; but a greater ratio in Marylebone and Paddington. 
Borough of Southwark: Just about one-half of the occupiers of 10/. 
(and upwards) houses are of the working class. The difference 


* See ‘Companion’ for 1861: ‘Localized Handicrafts in South Midland Agricultural 
Districts.’ By Charles Knight. 
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between rental and rating is remarkably exhibited in this borough ; 
there are 3,989 male occupiers of houses at a rateable value under 
6/., but only 132 male occupiers of houses at a gross annual rental 
under 67, In Bermondsey parish, ‘‘ 1,050 persons are disqualified by 
non-payment of assessed taxes. ‘The only building let out in separate 
tenements is the Metropolitan Lodging-house, which contains 108 
sets of rooms.” Borough of the Tower Hamlets: Out of 34,115 male 
occupiers of houses at 107. and upwards, 8,107 belong to the working 
class. In the smallest of these houses the discrepancy between 
rated value and estimated rental is usually great; in Bethnal Green 
parish alone, there being only 130 under 5/. rental, against 2,450 
under 5/, rating. In this parish ‘‘ it is believed there is no case of an 
occupier of a house let in separate tenements claiming to be rated.” 
Poplar parish furnishes a curious exemplification of indifference to 
electoral privileges, if the securing of them entails any trouble. The 
Revising Barrister said in 1865: ‘I am of opinion, that if all persons 
entitled to be put upon the Register were to make their claim, and 
attend to establish it, the numbers on the Register would be in- 
creased threefold; but the usual reply I receive, when I inform the 
claimants that they will have to attend the Revising Barrister’s 
Court, is: ‘Oh, I am not going to lose my time to go there: if 
you cannot put me in on the Register, I shall not trouble myself 
any further.’” In Shoreditch parish, “‘ there are model resi- 
dences for the working classes, consisting of four blocks, containing 
20 sets of apartments in each ; the tenants pay from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
per week each,”—a striking testimony, in such a neighbourhood, to 
the high standard which rentals have now reached. In Whitechapel 
parish, “ Very few indecd of the tenements rated to the owners 
instead of the occupiers, and occupied by one family only ; but most 
of them by several families, by six, or eight, or more. Some are 
common lodging-houses, rated to the owners, who sublet to a middle 
man, who lets out beds, &c.; and in these great numbers of males 
as well as females, reside for indefinite periods, some for a night or 
two, some for years.” City of Westminster: Just about one-half of 
the 26,000 houses (ten persons to a house) are inhabited by males 
who pay 10/7. and upwards rental. Nearly the whole of these voted 
at the last general election; but they included only 1,500 working 
men. ‘The gross estimated rental is almost exactly 100/. per house 
(in the City of London it is nearly 200/.), if it were estimated by 
house property only. In St. Anne’s parish, ‘‘On an inquiry as to 
the number of tenants, and the rents paid by them in 12 houses held 
by one landlord, it was ascertained that there were (including the 
apartments from the kitchen to the attics) one tenant at 1s. 6d. per 
week, four at 2s., one at 2s. 3d., fourteen at 2s. 6d., one at 2s. 9d., 
five at 3s., two at 3s. 3d., twelve at 3s. 6d., eleven at 4s., one at 4s. 3d., 
seven at 4s. 6d., ten at 5s., and eight at 5s. 6d. ; and also for shops in 
the same houses—one tenant at 10s. per week, four at 10s. 6d., one 
at lls., and two at 20s. There were, therefore, 85 distinct lettings, 
averaging seven for each house.” ‘This enumeration, remarkable as 
it is, would throw additional lig on the condition of the working 
classes inhabiting part of the Soho district (once a fashionable part 
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of the town), if it touched upon three other matters—the number of 
rooms in each house; the number of persons living in each room ; 
and the rate of interest which the landlord receives for his money, 
with this receipt of 197. 10s. per week, or 1,014/. per annum, or 
84/. per house. There is something in the list which seems to 
denote an average of 2s. 6d. to 8s. per room for the whole series, 
garrets and kitchens included, but excluding shops. 

Be the relative numbers, relative education, relative privileges, 
relative house-accommodation, relative localization of industry, what 
they may, the working classes have their own future mainly in their 
own hands. Neither parliamentary legislation nor out-door benevo- 
lence can exonerate them from the duty of making their own material 
and social well-being the work of their own exertions ; they must be 
the “architects of their own fortunes,” the strengtheners of their own 
moral character. It is more and more evident that the real condition 
of this important body of men is very little known either to them- 
selves collectively, or to other classes of society ; the discussions of 
the last few months sufficiently show this. The Registrar General 
knows that of every 100 men married in 1864, there were 23 who 
put their “mark” instead of writing their names in the marriage 
register; and of every 100 women who came forward as the 
brides of those men, 32 displayed a similar kind of ignorance. 
This is an ugly fact, let the blame for its existence lie where it 
may. It may be worth remarking that freehold and land societies, 
if they should prosper, will necessarily increase the number of 
persons who own the houses which they occupy—this being the 
primary object of the system. It is ascertained that there are 
about 140,000 persons in England who are at once owners and 
occupiers of small houses varying from 2/. to 14/. per annum; 
25,000 owners and occupiers of houses from 14/, to 207. ; and 45,000 
in relation to houses above 50/. annual value—just about 200,000 
persons altogether, paying (to themselves) an estimated rental of 
2,800,000/., of which about one half is for houses between 20/. and 
50/. Well-conducted land and building societies should increase the 
number of these valuable and socially-important owner-occupiers ; they 
would become an almost unmixed good to men dependent on weekly 
or monthly wages for support; but the proviso ‘‘ well-conducted,” 
is essential to the success Of the system—a proviso not always attended 
to. Of the other modes of laying by a resource for the future, 
mentioned above, there has always been an opinion entertained that 
working men do not invest in savings’ banks so frequently and largely 
as their earnings would justify ; the deposits are believed to come 
more generally from servants and others receiving monthly or 
quarterly salaries and wages, than from artizans earning from twenty 
to forty shillings per week. If it be true, as has lately been said, 
that one single building-firm in the metropolis employs 3,000 
hands, who receive thirty shillings a week all round—journeymen, 
labourers, and boys, an average of the whole—then most certainly a 
large amount of money ought to be providently laid by from that 
source in something better than trades’ unions. 
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VII.—ZADKIEL’'S ALMANAC. 


In the year 1828 the Almanac-Imposture of. the Stationers’ Com- 
pany was approaching an inglorious end. The Worshipful Company, 
on the day preceding the ninth of November, had gone up the river 
in their state-barge to present the forthcoming almanacs to His Grace of 
Canterbury. It was improving reading for an archbishop, for ‘ Poor 
Robin,’ who was then in his hundred and sixty-eighth year, was still 
uttering the grossest obscenities, and had not been stifled by Erskine, 
who said that the worst part of Rochester was ladies’ reading com- 
pared with his filth. The archbishop, also, if he had turned away 
from the garbage, might have pondered over such blasphemous 
sublimities as those of Francis Moore, physician, who in his ‘ Vox 
Ceelorum, vox Dei,’ for 1828, calls upon the Prophet Jeremiah, Philo 
the learned Jew, and Martin Luther, to prove that the words—“ Let 
there be lights in the firmaments of the heaven,’’ &c., uttered by the 
Creator of the world in the Book of Genesis, have a meaning by 
which judicial astrology can form conjectures of the events of future 
contingencies, and of the changes of the times. I had the satisfac- 
tion of exposing these and other daring absurdities of the almanacs 
of the Stationers’ Company—each copy of which had the Govern- 
ment Mint-mark upon it, of a red stamp, price fifteen-pence—in the 
first number of the Atheneum, which was kicked out of Stationers’ 
Hall, as a vile thing, fit only to be burnt by the common hangman. 
I was not altogether a disinterested foe to these antique publications, 
for, under the sanction of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, I had started the British Almanac and Companion, of 
which the present year of publication is the fortieth. 

As the almanacs of the Stationers’ Company became decent and 
rational, there was a possibility that there was room for some private 
speculations of astrological pretenders, that would supply the demand 
for the lowest forms of imposture, which knaves and quacks of every 
age have been ready to supply to the fools who believe in their nos- 
trums. Yet having been somewhat enthusiastic in my conviction that 
education would gradually. purify the moral and intellectual atmo- 
sphere, I: was scarcely prepared during the past thirty-six years to 
witness the continued existence of an almanac more outrageousl 
stupid than anything which Partridge or Moore ever produced. ‘ Zad- 
kiel’s Almanac’ has no claim to be considered as a new experiment 
upon human credulity, for it has all the characteristics of the most 
cherished convictions of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, which have been 
well described by Mr. Sharon Turner :— 

“‘Their prognostics, from the sun and moon, from thunder, and 
from| dreams, were so numerous, as to display and to perpetuate a 
most lamentable debility of mind. Every day of every month was 
catalogued as a propitious or unpropitious season for certain trans- 
actions. We have Anglo-Saxon treatises which contain rules for dis- 
‘covering the future fortune and disposition of a child, from the day of | 
his nativity. One day was useful for all things; another, though 
good to tame animals, was baleful to sow seeds. One day was 
favourable to the commencement of business; another to let blood ; 
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and others wore a forbidding aspect to these and other things. On 
this day they were to buy, on a second to sell, on a third to hunt, on 
a fourth to do nothing. If a child was born on such a day, it would 
live; if on another, its life would be sickly ; if on another, it would 
perish early. In a word, the most alarming fears, and the most 
extravagant hopes, were perpetually raised by these foolish super- 
stitions, which tended to keep the mind in the dreary bondage of 
ignorance and absurdity, which prevented the growth of knowledge, 
by the incessant war of prejudice, and the slavish effects of the most 
imbecile apprehensions.” 

ZavKIEL, Tao Szx, has recently encountered the risk of having 
his masquerading dress stripped off to present us with the form and 
lineaments of a seer who is nothing more or less than a personage thus 
described in the London Review of October 6, 1866 :—‘“‘ Certain 
proceedings in a court of law have enabled us to identify that 
romantically-styled astrologer with a prosaic lieutenant or com- 
mander in the Royal Navy, R. J. Morrison by name, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Greenwich, and have dispelled the air of hazy 
grandeur which hung around his prophetic form.” Whether the 
veteran lieutenant be altogether of sound mind, it is evident that he 
regards .himself as a special vehicle for interpreting and registering 
the decrees of heaven. He thus concludes his preface to his almanac 
for 1864:—‘* The fact of my being permitted to pen this Almanac 
during thirty-four consecutive years, bespeaks the fostering hand of a 
wise, a just and benevolent Providence, over the principles I have so 
long enforced ; whose rule is not the less to be honoured, although, 
for the spread-abroad of the spirit of truth, it vouchsafe to employ so 
humble an instrument as Zapk1eL, Tao Szz.” 

It must pain every sympathizing heart to learn that the man whose 
calling is not far below that of the priest, is assailed by ‘‘ paid-for 
scribblers in periodicals, who. know sate nothing whatever either of 
the matter in dispute or the arguments by which astrology is upheld.” 
Those who daringly affirm that Astrology is an exploded science 
“trust to the stupidity of their readers, who believe whatever they 
find in print.” But he has his disciples. Surrounding him are a 
noble band, such as we see gathered round the philosophers in 
Raphael’s ‘School of Athens.’ “ Happily, the circle of the wise is fast 
increasing, and we find numbers of intelligent young men who have 
examined, and who still are examining, the most momentous of all 
scientific questions, viz., Is Astrology really founded in truth? To 
them I now say, that forty years’ experience has satisfied me of the 
affirmative. And I would advise the opponents of this belief to tell 
how it is, that if there be no truth in Astral doctrines, I was: enabled 
to foretell, several years beforehand, the four years of bloody struggle 
in America, which should end in the liberation of the slaves; and 
how it was that I repeated, at page 43 of my last year’s Almanac, 
that ‘ the slaves are seen to be freed ;’ and at page 44 stated that the 
eclipse at Washington on the 10th April, with Jupiter in the ascendant, 
: = in the people there pacific and reasonable, and disposed to 
peace, which I have no doubt will take place under the influence of 
this eclipse.’ Let any honest, reasonable man declare how it is that 
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I could see into the future in this wise, but by the light of Astrology ; 
and let my adversaries show me a single eclipse, throughout all time, 
with Jupiter in Sagittarius rising, that has followed by war, in 
any land. This never can be done.” 

"The Almanac for 1866, in which this challenge to all comers is 
proclaimed by King Zadkiel’s heralds, is probably as good a specimen 
as can be found of the gross delusions that constitute the staple of 
this wonderful work. In every month there is a paragraph headed 
lunar influences. That for January is a specimen of the other eleven :— 

“* Lunar Influences.—On the 5th, 10th, 15th, 20th, 24th days, 
trade, deal with merchants, bankers or clergymen ; begin new under- 
takings. On the 10th, 15th, 20th, 25th, woo, marry, engage female 
servants, visit or invite friends. On the 4th, 19th, 24th, deal with 
surgeons, military men, cutlers, &c. On the 5th, 11th, 21st, 25th, 
ask favours, seek employment. On the 4th, 9th, 14th, 19th, 24th, 
travel, write, deal with lawyers, booksellers ; send children to school, 
or apprentice pig: &c. On the 5th, 15th, 19th, 28th, deal with 
farmers and old folk.” 

The weather predictions are formed upon the old models of the 
* legitimate ” almanacs of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. In the ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ for 1829, I gave 
the following examples of predictions for the month of June: 


Shepherd’s Al- 


Moore’s Almanac, Moore’s Alma- 
manac, 1678. 


1771. nac, 1829. 


Winds and rain at | A close air with drisling showers. Fair | Intervals of fair 
the beginning of | and clear, but soon it lowers. - weather. 
the month. 
10 | Winds and rain And now, my friends, you may again | A moist atmo- 
about this time. | expect winds, thunder, and showers of rain. | sphere, attended 
15 | Some thunder But now again it seems the air is mode-| with rain and 
about this time. | rate, serene, and clear. Sultry and hot| thunder in many 
20 | Blustering storms | some days together. But then comes some seo 
of wind and rain. | windy weather. But at this time the case $ 
25 | Some storms of is plain, we shall have pleasant showers | charming wea- 
rain and good | of rain. But the air clears up, and is fair| ther for forward- 
weather inter- | again. ing vegetation. 
vened. 


But, like the impostors of old, Zadkiel rests his fame, as we have 
seen, upon his State prophecies. In the Almanac for 1867, there is 
a head of fulfilled predictions—1865 and 1866, thus: ‘‘ January, 
1866. Happy token! The year begins with the Sun in conjunction 
with Jupiter, and this falls on the very degree ascending of Louis 
Napoleon. It speaks of t deeds destined to be done by that 
mighty prince this year. Yet shall he have some fearful struggles to 
overcome.” 

The fulfilment of great deeds to be done and fearful struggles to 
overcome has a most lame and impotent conclusion :—“ The great 
efforts to bring about a conference were all in vain; but ‘great 
deeds’ were truly done by him in liberating Venice from the Aus- 
trians, and in moderating the conquests of the Prussians.” 

Take another, which will awaken a maternal solicitude :—‘‘ The 
Crown Prince is now in trouble, and his wife suffers much this 
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spring.” The fulfilment is:—‘‘The Crown Prince suffered from 
severe cold, and his infant son died.” But now we come to great 
affairs indeed. In February, 1866 :—‘‘ We may look for some mighty 
changes in the State, ere this month be overpast.” Zadkiel is evasive 
in his record of the fulfilment :—‘‘ The great Reform Bill was then 

pared, and it has been followed by ‘ mighty changes’ in the State, 
and will be followed by others still more important.” According to 
the prophecy the mighty changes in the State were to be looked for 
ere this month be overpast. 

1866 was a year of financial perplexity all over Europe, and we are 
glad to be able to ascribe it to something more definite than over- 
trading or bubble companies. ‘William III. of the Netherlands, we 
learn, ‘‘ will be plagued about financial matters, from the moon being 
in square to Jupiter at his birthday.” 

Zadkiel, we are informed, makes up his account of fulfilled predic- 
tions in August. This may account for the ape e 2 between the 
prophecy for March, 1866, and its fulfilment as regards Victor Emma- 
nuel in October of that year :—‘‘ Three kings have their birthda 
this month—Victor Emmanuel, Charles of Wurtemburg, and Frederic 
of Prussia. The former has the Moon joined with Mars, which will 
render him very inclined to war during his forty-seventh year, but he 
will have little success till he is turned forty-eight years.” ‘The pre- 
diction fulfilled runs thus: 

“The king, Victor Emmanuel, acted, as do all persons who have 
Mars with the Moon, violently and imprudently. He rushed into war, 
joined personally in the battle, and was sadly beaten and compelled to 
retreat. ‘Truly he had but ‘ little success.’ ” 

It is un that I should further attempt to expose the charac- 
ter of this popular performance, of which the author boasts that 
seventy-five thousand copies are annually sold. I have no doubt of it. 
The power of imposture has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The people of England are essentially as ignorant now 
as they were in the palmy days of Francis Moore. Undoubtedly a 
larger number can read and write; but this is not education. There 
are other impostors flourishing, as important and perhaps more 
dangerous than Zadkiel. But this is a large question. I conclude 
this hurried article with an extract from the number of the London 
Review which I have already cited :—‘‘ Surely we have quoted enough 
to show of what utter trash Commander Morrison’s Almanac is com- 
posed. It is degrading to the good sense and the cultivation of the 

t day that such puerile nonsense should command an extensive 
sale. Zadkiel panders to the cravings of diseased minds, striving to 
penetrate into mysteries which religion has wisely left untouched, and 
to the miserable longing which drives English men and women wild 
to know more than the Court Journal tells them about the various 
members of the royal family. In return for this, some seventy 
thousand spendthrifts are found, according to his own calculation, 
ready to give him sixpence for his idiotic ravings. We only wish that 
ey d one to whom he applied would answer, in the words addressed 
by the poet to the needy knife-grinder—‘I give you sixpence? I'll 
see you hanged first !’” 
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PART II. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1865-66. 


VIII.—ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 


1. Procress :—Art anp Pusrtic Monuments. 


SoMEWHAT over two centuries ago Thomas Fuller found occasion to 
express a grim sardonic sympathy with the dwellers in places on which 
‘the plague of building” had ‘‘ lighted.” If he lived now he would 
have serious calls on his compassion. The plague of building has 
lighted heavily on London, and spread far and wide through the 
country. The City has suffered most from the visitation, but the per- 
manent effects will not be so painful to contemplate there as in the 
once green fields and pleasant villages that girt the metropolis. Of 
the City proper, the territory of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, mer- 
chants, bankers, and brokers, half has been swept away, but the place 
of what is gone is being filled with a handsomer and healthier class of 
structures. Outside the aldermanic boundaries, though the devasta- 
tion has been less, there is on all hands a pulling down and rebuild- 
ng In the suburbs the plague has committed irreparable mischief. 

herever we turn we come upon traces of its ravages. Along every 
line of road we see the surface of the fields scored with hideous lines 
of ill-built streets and terraces, or swelling into detached or semi- 
detached plague-spots. On almost every hill-side are eruptions of 
“villas,” and the lately smiling valleys are spotted over with rising, 
or newly risen, red and white blotches. In the provinces the disease 
has been proportionably virulent. It is useless trying to escape from 
its influence. From one end of the land to the other its effects are 
palpable. Cities, suburbs, railway villages, and sleepy country towns, 
all look out of sorts and unfinished. As yet there are no symptoms of 
its abatement. The monetary panic gave it a slight check; but the 
benefit was transient, and the relapse is likely to be proportionably 
severe. 

The extent to which new dwellings are being everywhere multi- 
plied is in truth amazing. In these we have long ceased to look for 
good taste, much less beauty. All that we can hope for is improved 
internal arrangement, and that we sometimes, though too seldom, 
find. The greater number of the new dwelling-houses are obviously 
mere building speculations, run up with a more or less showy frontage, 
to meet a ready market, without regard to duration or the comfort of 
the occupants. But whilst these, from their numbers, have become 
too important a feature to be left without mention in a record of 
building progress, they scarcely fall under the domain of architecture, 
and need not detain us longer. The larger and more costly villas and 
mansions, which ought to belong to this category, are little more 
satisfactory, except in respect of construction. For the moet part 
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they are well and solidly built, and the materials are excellent. Nor 
can it be objected to them that they lay no claim to architectural 
character. Their fault is rather that they are too pretentious. ‘Their 
tendency is to architectural extravagance —an absurd and almost 
puerile multiplication of parts, a heaping together of extraneous fea- 
tures in the endeavour to produce “ picturesqueness,” and an exces- 
sive use or abuse of tall roofs, that must entail a dismal amount of dis- 
comfort on the domestic servants who have to occupy the wretched 
rooms formed within them. . 

But what is most astounding is the multiplicity and costliness of the 
civic buildings. On all sides are vast palatial structures—public 
offices, city offices, warehouses, salerooms, theatres, railway stations, 
and hotels—either newly finished, in progress, or for which the 
ground is cleared or clearing, of a magnitude, solidity, and affluence of 
decoration without parallel, except in isolated and: distant instances. 
Their splendour is evident to all: the art displayed in them is more 
‘questionable. It is but bare justice to recognise their magnificence, 

e care bestowed on their construction, the choice and costly mate- 
rials employed alike on the exterior and inside, and the exuberant and 
extensive decoration ; but the question returns, What is the architec- 
tural result ? 3 

With all this activity, lavish expenditure, and many favourable 
opportunities, it is only reasonable to expect that some works should 
be produced above the average order of merit; some that exhibit 
grandeur of form and beauty of detail, with individual character, 
and not merely imitative skill, or a ready capacity for adaptation. 
Works of a very high order of genius come so rarely in the life of a 
nation that it would perhaps be unreasonable to complain because 
they do not appear. Bat ought we not to count on some sparks of 
original genius being struck out in the keenness of the competition ? 
It would, however, almost appear as though this activity and rivalry 
were hindering healthy intellectual development. So large an amount 
of work is thrown into the hands of the more popular architects, and 
so decided is the run upon fashionable styles, that the architect has 
become almost of necessity a manufacturer of designs. Instead of the 
slow gestation of an original conception, the mind is hurried to a pre- 
mature delivery. The rate at which architects design churches, 
offices, houses, is amazing, even in this age of rapid production. 
Looking over a list of buildings erecting by some of our leading 
architects, one is tempted to ask whether they have found out a 
method of instantaneous designing? How else can they produce so 
much, and of such varied character, and at the same time attend to 
appointments, inspect buildings in progress, and look after restora- 
tion in all parts of the country? It would be invidious to single out 
a living architect for comment, so we will ask whether what is related 
of the practice of one who has passed away from us—the pride of his 
professional brethren, and the model, as he has been styled, for stu- 
dents—throws any light on architectural modes of procedure? Pugin, 
says his biographer—himself an eminent architect—had been recom- 
mended by the incumbent of Christ Church, Oxford, to design an 
obituary window, in memory of a son of Bartley, the comedian, He 
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was to meet pects at the church, that they might talk over the 
design. The comedi 
architect : 

‘Tt was then within a few minutes of the time for morning service, 
the clergyman being robed, and waiting the verger’s summons, when 
in rushed Pugin. 

** «It is too late now,’ observed the clergyman ; ‘ we must defer the 
consideration of this matter till after the service.’ 

‘* * Why not now ?’ exclaimed Pugin, looking at his watch. ‘There 
is plenty of time: ten minutes, or more, to spare.’ Then, pulling 
out his sketch-book, began, addressing Bartley, ‘ Now, what is your 
son’s name? Thomas? Ah! Thomas. Subject, Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,’ &c., asking with his usual rapidity a number of other ques- 
tions, sketching all the time. In less than a quarter of an hour he 
had made two or three masterly sketches for the subject of the win- 
dow, to the astonishment of all present.” 

If this stood alone, it might seem, like many another good story, 
made for effect, or as an exceptional illustration of the architect’s 
well-known rapidity of beng ee and readiness of hand ; but it really 
seems a fair account of his ordinary custom. In a book published 
within the last few weeks an old pupil relates that when he first went 
to work with him at Ramsgate, Pugin was making the cartoons for 
his windows at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushant, and he used “ fre- 
quently to produce as many drawings before breakfast as would suffice 
an artist of ordinary energy for a whole day’s work.” Probably even 
Pugin took a longer time to make the design for a church than for a 
window ; but certainly many of the churches we see now-a-days look 
very much as though the architect might have designed them by the 
dozen before breakfast, leaving to his pupils and assistants the making 
out of the details, and to himself the day for his more important 
avocations, 

Quite seriously, it is greatly to be feared that the hurry in which 
our architects are. working, and the efforts they are compelled to 


make to render their buildings attractive, are inimical to really good — 


design. Rapid and flaring work, strong colour and plenty of it, may 
do very well for sensational literature ; but sensational architecture is 
asolecism. ‘There is abundance of cleverness exhibited everywhere ; 
what is not so often seen is a clear appreciation of the purpose of the 
building and the place it is to occupy, and a distinct adaptation of the 
design to these ends. We have almost every diversity of style applied 
to every class of building, but the appropriation seems too commonly 
made at hazard, and in many cases with evident constraint. What we 
seem to be waiting for is the architect who, perceiving what is special 
and distinctive in the new forms and uses with which he is called 
upon to deal, shall in them be able to wed beauty to utility, without 
a constant reference to what was done centuries ago under entirely 
different circumstances, and for an entirely different end. This as- 
suredly is a possible, and probably would not prove a costly, thing. 
We are sick, weary, and heart-sore of the endless unmeaning iteration 
of Greek, Roman, Italian, and Gothic forms and ornaments. ‘These 
are all beautiful and consistent, in their place and time, but they 
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belong not to our age and circumstances. Why can’t an architect 
give us something made for the present time, — and purpose— 
something with utility and meaning in it—something that will address 
our feeling and imagination—something made for us, and not for the 
men who lived centuries ago? 

Whilst, however, we recognise the truth that there is something 
nobler and better than the current modes of imitative improvisation, 
or the elegant rendering of a fashionable style, we ought, when judg- 
ing a particular building, to bear in sos that the architect is of 
necessity very much restricted in the means at his command. He 
cannot, like the painter or sculptor, mould his composition at his own 
free will. Before one line of it can assume a substantive existence he 
must submit it to the judgment or caprice of his employer for accept- 
ance, rejection, or modification. He must perforce take a prudent 
and practical view of things: design not that which he believes to be 
abstractly the best, but that which is most likely to be approved of. 
Originality is not only a rare, but a dangerous quality, and is seldom 
profitable.. And the architect who possesses originality must have 
uncommon force of character to procure for his originality fair scope. 
When he is asked to design a building, or take part in a competition, 
the style is often provided for him, or he has to consider which will 
be most likely to . preferred. He has to fit his design to a specified 
sum. If it is for a street, he must take care that it is unlike, and 
more showy than, the neighbouring edifices. His drawing must be 
very pretty and taking, and not above the capacity of his employers. 
In short, he has to do the best he can under the circumstances. He 
is engaged in a race, and must win, if he is able. It will not do to be 
hampered with any unnecessary weight. 

In noticing our National Buildings we may take first that which 
has been longest on hand. The unfinished side of the clock-tower of 
the Houses of Parliament, towards Palace Yard, has been faced with 
stone to correspond with the rest of the tower, Sir Charles Barry’s 
a for an architectural quadrangle being now definitely abandoned. 

tead of buildings, Palace Yard will have, on the north and west 
sides, according to the statement of Mr. Cowper, ‘‘ an ornamental 
railing, 7 feet high, and so light as not to interfere with the view. 
The lamps at intervals will naturally contribute to the decorations ; 
and niches will be provided in which statues of statesmen may here- 
after be placed. ‘That of Sir Robert Peel will be placed near the 
carriage entrance into New Palace Yard. A porch and arcade will 
be constructed at the foot of the clock-tower, so as to give more 
dignity and massiveness to the base.* This will answer for an 
approach to the subway which is to be made for the use of members 
from the clock-tower to the opposite side of Bridge-street.” This 
differs slightly from the official programme as given in last year’s 
‘Companion,’ and where it differs it is an improvement. Possibly 
under the new Commissioner of Works it will be again modified ; but 
the works are advancing. The arcade or colonnade is in course of 
erection from the Speaker’s House. The subway, to which it will 
serve as the southern entrance, will have its northern entrance on the 
Thames Embankment. On the north side of Bridge-street the 
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Metropolitan District Railway Company are to erect buildings that 
shall harmonize with the Houses oe Petane: One of these is to 
be a large hotel—but recent experience may possibly disconcert this 
part of the scheme. At the foot of Westminster Bridge the railway 
will have a station, and this also, it has been promised, shall conform 
to the prevalent style. Whether Mr. Cowper’s plan of niches for 
statesmen has been abandoned, or whether the niches are not likely to 
be ready in time, or the statesman is not in favour with the politicians 
in the ascendant, we do not know, but it is now announced that the 
statue of Canning, which at present looks towards the scenes of his 
glory, but which will have to be removed for the railway, is to be 
transported to the Westminster Sessions House! __ 

Last year we described the leading features of the new Foreign 
Office. Since then the works have made continuous and steady pro- 
gress. Still, even the exterior is too incomplete, and too much 
encumbered with scaffolding and working gear, to allow a fair esti- 
mate to be formed of it as a whole. The Park facade is more 
advanced, and most readily seen. Of that we have therefore had a 
careful drawing made, so as to give as faithful an idea as practicable 
of its general character (Cut No. 1, p. 129.) Of course it will be 
understood that only a general impression can be conveyed. The 
extent of the frontage, and the fulness and careful finish of the orna- 
mentation, render anything more impossible, on the small scale of our 
woodcut. But it will help the reader to a conception of the present 
appearance of the building. It must however be remembered, in 
justice to Mr. Scott, that he proposes to place groups of sculpture and 
statues on the angles and midspaces of the towers and other leading 
features of this front; but none have been as yet erected, and the 
cut is a view of the building as it is, not as it is to be. The building, 
we may add, is of Portland stone; the window-shafts are of polished 
granite; and there is a good deal of coloured marble and glass used 
in the friezes and for bosses, as well as much very careful carving. 

The part of the building towards the Horse Guards, that on the left 
in the cut, including the broad tower at the angle, is appropriated to 
the Foreign Office. The western or right-hand portion, including 
the taller tower and all beyond, is the India Office. The Parliament- 
street front, as yet not begun, will form the Colonial Office. Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A., as will be remembered, is the architect of the 
building generally, and to him is due the oe of the building as a 
whole. But in the India Office, Mr. M. D. Wyatt, the architect to 
the late East India Company and to the India Board, is associated 
with Mr. Scott, and for the designs for the interior of this section, as 
well as for that of the Inner Court of the India Office, Mr. Wyatt 
is, we believe, responsible. The Inner Court of the Foreign Office 
is, of course, by Mr. Scott. Both these inner courts are intended to 
form important architectural features. That of the India Office will 
have some novelty in the decorative features, arising from the use of 
majolica and mosaic in the friezes, and carved panels of an oriental 
character in high relief. ‘The interior comprises rooms of very differ- 
ent kinds. Some of the grand staircases and state rooms will, it is 
understood, be very splendid, 
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At length we may hope that thediscussions about the appropriation 
of the National Gallery have been brought to an end. By the 
National Gallery Enlargement Act, passed last session, provision is 
made for the purchase of St. Martin’s Workhouse, in the rear of the 
present building, for a sum of 67,000/.: the right of occupation in 
the parish authorities to cease at the latest on the last day of 1869, 
whether a new workhouse has been provided or not. The Royal 
Academy has also received notice to quit, leaving the entire space to 
the National Gallery. But as the barracks will remain the extension 
will be wholly behind the eastern or Royal Academy half of the 

t building. ‘The new ground is about an acre and a half, and 
is more than equal to the present area. How it is to be laid out is as 
yet undetermined. To assist them in arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, the Government have invited twelve eminent architects to 
consider the question of the best mode of laying out the ground, and 
erecting a new Gallery on the whole or a part of it. Each architect 
is to send in alternative plans by the end of October—one for adding 
nn to the present Gallery, the other for an entirely new build- 
ing. The architects invited to compete are Messrs. Scott, Street, 
E. M. , Banks and Barry, Brodrick, 8. Smirke, M. D. Wyatt, 
O. Jones, Penrose, F. C. Cockerell, Murray, and S. Clarke; each of 
whom is to receive a premium of 2007. ‘‘ No steps will be taken in 
the way of erecting the proposed building until a comprehensive plan 
has been approved by the Coveiaiiint and submitted to the House.” 
In the course of another year we may know something more definite. 
For once we trust an effort will be made to construct a building espe- 
cially for the Pipa it is expected to fulfil. The question of Gothic 
or Italian is of small consequence as compared with, the due lighting 
and convenient arrangement of the pictures. On one point there is 
room for congratulation. It was formally announced by the Govern- 
ment that, as a part of the new National Gallery, “‘a spacious build- 
ing will be erected specially for the reception of the Cartoons removed 
from Hampton Court, and now at South Kensington.” But South 
Kensington has a tenacious grasp, and will not pee with them, we sus- 
pect, without a struggle: and a new Ministry has given a new chance. 

The removal of ‘the Royal Academy te been decided on, it 
became necessary for that body to select a locality for their new 
home. A site in the grounds of Burlington House was offered by the 
Government, but the offer was at first received very coldly, and nego- 
tiations were even commenced for a piece of ground at South Ken- 
sington. ‘The general surprise and pentager p 4 with which the 
announcement was received — the eyes of the Academicians to 
the impoley and absurdity of this scheme, and after a little diplo- 
matic fencing they closed with the Government proposal. 

As soon as the Academy had come to a determination it was pos- 
sible to settle what should be done with the remaining ground at 
Burlington House. The final arrangements are like most of our 
contrivances, a compromise, and one which cannot be regarded as 
altogether satisfactory. Burlington House is to be preserved, avow- 
edly on account of its architectural merit, and as a favourable example 
of the style of building of its time, But the flanking colonnades and 
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screen, which add so much to its character, are to be removed. Bur- 
lington House itself will be appropriated to the use of the Royal and 
other learned Societies. The ground in front will be given up to the 
Royal Academy: the ground behind to the London University. 
Burlington House is a mansion built at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in what was regarded as pure Palladian taste, by Lord 
Burlington, assisted by Kent, (every one recollects Hogarth’s famous 
design ys pragen, ent flourishing his pencils and palette on the 
summit of the gate, and Pope a little lower bespattering the Duke of 
Chandos who is ing ead, as some said, by Colin Campbell. 
The architectural alterations and additions that are now to be made 
to it are entrusted to Messrs. Banks and Barry, whose works are 
usually in a very different order of Italian. The new Royal Academy 
is to be erected from the designs of Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., and 
the Piccadilly front will, it is reported, be of a rich classic character. 
Mr. Pennethorne was commissioned by the Government to make the 
designs for the London University. He prepared two: one classic, 
the other medieval, of a North Italian type. Had Mr. Cowper 
remained a little longer in office, there cannot be much doubt that the 
former would have been selected; but the lot fell to Lord John 
Manners, and, as might have been foretold from his Gothic proclivi- 
ties, he at once chose the latter. Whatever may be the merits of the 
several new buildings, it cannot but happen that, together with the 
old one, they will form an odd architectural group. There is the 
comfort however that, though in juxtaposition, they cannot be seen 
together, so that the incongruity may be less apparent than felt. 

The London University promises to be an imposing edifice. The 
facade, about 220 feet long, will consist of a centre 115 feet long and 
55 high, flanked at each extremity by a tower, with a Gaara roof, 
100 feet high, and two wings each 52 feet long. e centre will 
have an arcade of five openings, 20 feet high, with segmental head- 
ings. In the first floor will be five large windows with pointed 
heads; in the roof a range of dormers. ch wing will contain a 
lecture room, 70 feet long and 50 feet wide, lighted by large Gothic 
windows in triplets. Beneath these the external walls will have 
panels of coloured marbles. A vote was taken for the necessary sum, 
and the works are to be commenced without delay. The Academy 
will, on its no doubt be anxious to commence operations ; so 
that we may hope to be able next year to record progress. 

Nothing has yet been done to relieve the overcrowded condition of 
the British Museum. The Halicarnassian marbles are still shut up 
in the disgraceful sheds under the portico, for the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of the officers of the Museum, and those who have private 
influence enough to procure admission. Other valuable collections 
are equally stowed away from the public eye. This is at once foolish 
and unjust, and ought to be amended. It is quite time that some 
means should be found for their public exhibition. The project for 
removing some of the collections to South Kensington will probably 
be carried into execution as soon as the opposition to it is wearied out. 

At the South Kensington Museum the works are advancing, though 
little external show is made. Since 1860 about 100,000/. have been 
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spent on them, without including the cost of the paintings and 
mosaics, and the Treasury has decided to expend a further sum of 
195,000/. during the next six years. The total approved estimate 
for the building is 480,0007. The original estimate, made in 1860, 
was 214,000/7. Six years hence the South emer “tt imagination 
will have expanded to the full capacity of Captain Fowke’s scheme, 
which, as Mr. Bruce announced, will require 1,100,000/. to carry out 
in its integrity. ‘The new rooms are handsome, but more suitable for 
soirée and lounging rooms, than for purposes of study. It is pro- 
bably not intended that the pictures shall remain where several of the 
more important, including the Mulreadys, have been recently hung ; in 
the same rooms with glass cases of old crockery and other nick- 
nackeries. Worse places could not easily be found for them, unless 
they are to be regarded as mere furniture. The portraits of artists 
executed in mosaic, of which several have been fixed in the great 
halls, are very effective as decorations ; but, unfortunately for them, 
the original coloured paintings from which they were copied were in 
some instances suspended for awhile alongside of them, and afforded 
a convincing proof, if any had been needed, of the inferiority of even 
the most carefully executed mechanical copying, and especially in so 
inflexible a material, to the free handiwork of an original artist. 
There is something like a rage for mosaic just now, and it is ver 
well adapted for mere decoration, but it is greatly to be hoped that the 
costly folly will not be persevered in of employing it for pictures. 
The ground occupied by the International Exhibition of 1862 
lies idle; but the icsliedioskaane of Works informed the House of 
Commons last session that ‘‘ the Government had no intention to 
abandon the designs of the late Captain Fowke for the new buildings 
to be erected on the Exhibition site. Mr. Waterhouse had been 
engaged to act in Captain Fowke’s behalf, and to superintend the 
erection of the buildings.” The proposed buildings were described 
in the ‘Companion’ for 1865. Further examination strengthened 
what was then said about their artistic shortcomings. Persons espe- 
cially conversant with the requirements of a scientific museum, have 
merally expressed dissatisfaction with the internal arrangements. 
TF the present Government are of the same mind as the last, that it is 
desirable to expend a vast sum in the erection of a National Museum 
of Science in so extreme and inconvenient an angle of the metropolis 
they should at least ae some compensation by securing the best 
ilding possible. ‘The building as vee, wir by Captain Fowke has 
its merits; but it is admittedly far from handsome, and is said not to 
convenient. bel gan is of taste as well gues, 
asa eye for form, an t skill in arrangement, as he prov 
in Assize Courts. Let him have carte to 
modify Captain Fowke’s plan as may seem advisable, instead of ask- 
ing him to ‘act in Captain Fowke’s behalf ”—which must mean, to 
see that his designs are not altered—but, if he is to have any liberty 
of action, above all things secure to him freedom from South Ken- 


control or interference. 
ith the proposed new Law Courts progress is really making—so 
e cl 


far, that is, as is yet possible: namely, in earing of the ground 
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and the preparation of the designs. As is now understood, the new 
courts will occupy the ground between Chancery-lane, on the east, 
and Danes Inn, on the west, and from Fleet-street and the Strand 
back to Carey-street. The architects have ample latitude for their 
designs. ‘They have at their disposal an area of nearly eight acres. 
The principal fronts are to be towards the Strand and Carey-street, 
and that it may not be necessary to set the buildings far back from 
the present line of that street, power has been taken to acquire all the 
houses on the northern side. Among the auxiliaries to the building 
there are to be a bridge across Fleet-street, on the site of Temple 
Bar, which is to be removed, and another across Carey-street from 
Lincoln’s Inn. These bridges, which are not to be at a higher level 
than that of the Courts, will of course form marked features in the 
design. ‘There are also to be subways under Fleet-street, connect- 
ing the Courts with the Temple, and under Chancery-lane for pas- 
sengers and trucks to the Rolls estates. 

In the first instance, six architects were invited to prepare designs 
for the new buildings, and it was required that the successful candi- 
date should not undertake any new professional work for three years. 
Two of the number at once refused to compete on this understanding, 
and the obnoxious restriction has been abandoned. Then a resolu- 
tion was proposed and carried in the House of Commons, against the 
Government, that the limitation of the competition to six architects 
was inexpedient. The number has since been increased to twelve, 
and includes Messrs. Street, Waterhouse, R. Brandon, T. Deane, and 
other distinguished men, but the lists have been so often changed by 
new appointments and withdrawals, that we are by no means certain 
we are in possession of the ‘‘ correct card,” and therefore will not run 
the risk of wrongly naming or omitting. The designs are to be sent 
in in December, and each competitor is to receive 800J., except the 
one whose design is chosen, who is to act as architect, and be paid 
the usual 57. per cent. on the expenditure. Roughly the cost is 
estimated at 850,0007. Great stress is laid on the convenient arrange- 
ment of the Courts, their ventilation, acoustic qualities, and the like. 
The committee appointed to adjudicate on the designs consists of the 
Commissioner of Works, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Attorney-General, and the Lord Chief Justice ; and two professional 
architects will be called in to report upon the designs for the Seong ; 
of the committee in professional and practical points. From the 
importance of the work and the high character of the competitors, 
we may hope that a design worthy of the object and the country will 
be produced, and chosen. Whether a limited competition is cal- 
culated to call forth the best possible work is open to question, but 
need not be discussed here. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
most successful recent building, the Manchester Assize Courts, was 
the result of an open competition. 

Some additional portions of the Public Record Office have been 
finished, and a vote of 15,0007. was taken for portions in progress. 
It is satisfactory to see something being done towards the completion 
of this structure: completed, there must be an improvement on its 
present bizarre aspect. 
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From our National Buildings we turn to our National Monuments, 
For them few words will suffice. The Albert Memorial advances 
slowly. The brick-core, or substructure with the podium, is pretty 
well completed, and by it the magnitude and solidity of the structure 
may be estimated. Many of the marble shafts, and much of the 
pent. are on the ground; the sculpture and the mosaics are in 

d; but at present the condition of the whole is that of prepara- 
tion. The Lions for the Nelson Monument are announced as posi- 
tively about to make their appearance in public. Of the Wellington 
Monument, voted by Parliament ten years ago, nothing has yet been 
seen, and very little heard. In the pedestal of the statue of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, one of the rilievi has been inserted. It represents 
Richard lying prostrate on his death-bed, and his assassin, Bertram 
de Gourdin, brought bound before him. There is some rough vigour 
about the modelling, but it is marvellous how Baron Marochetti— 
who cannot be ignorant of the exhaustive and decisive discussion 
which the principles of sculpture in relief has undergone—could have 
produced a design so essentially pictorial, and so contrary to the 
specific character of this class of sculpture. 

At Chelsea, a bronze statue of Sir James McGregor, by Noble, has 
been erected. It stands on a pedestal of poner red granite, which 
rests on a base of grey granite. The only other national memorial 
to be noticed is a mural monument by Noble, erected on the south 
side of the nave of Westminster Abbey to Sir James Outram. It 
consists of a bust of Outram, with a rilievo of the meeting of Outram, 
Clyde, and Havelock, at Lucknow, supported by figures of a Scindian 
and a Bheel chief. Happily it is ane and less obtrusive, but as 
a work of art it is certainly nothing better than the other modern 
monuments in the Abbey. 

Whilst the national monument to Wellington lingers, the tenantry 
of the Duke have raised a noble memorial of their regard for, and 
ar in him. It stands by the London gate of the Strathfieldsaye 

ark, on the road from Reading to Basingstoke. A bronze statue 
of Wellington, 8 ft. 9 in. high, in field-marshal’s uniform, stands on a 
monolith of polished granite 30 ft. high; and this again rests ona 
well-moulded granite base. The monument is 82 ft. high, and alto- 
gether larger and nobler in character than our monuments too com- 
monly are. The whole was designed by Marochetti. 

One of Mr. Thorneycroft’s bronze equestrian statues of the Prince 
Consort has been erected in front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at 
a cost of 50007. ; another is ready for erection at Wolverhampton, 
and a third has been, or is to be, erected at Halifax. Some are also 
bespoken, or spoken of, for the colonies. The Albert Memorial at 
Manchester is completed. 

The statue of Macaulay, by Woolner, for Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is finished, but not yet erected. That of Lord Herbert of Lee, 
by Foley, is also ready, and the polished granite pedestal on which it 
is to be placed, has been for some time waiting for it in front of the 
Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, but somehow the two parts do not come 
into conjunction. In the garden of.the Athenzeum Club-house, by 
the Duke of York’s column, a bronze statue, by Noble, of Sir John 
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Franklin has been erected, but is not yet uncovered. It stands ona 
pedestal of polished red granite, on the front and back of which are 
tablets in high relief, of very little artistic merit, and with the same 
sculpturesque fault as the Coeur-de-Lion relief, of aiming at perspective 
effect. A good, unpretending bust of Thackeray has found a place 
in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, behind the statue of Addison, 
a modest but appropriate home. An equally appropriate place has 
been found for a bust of Mulready, the painter, by Mr. Weekes, R.A., 
in the entrance-hall of the National Gallery. At Poplar, in front of 
the Baths and Wash-house, one of Mr. Richard Green, the shipbuilder, 
and a liberal contributor to local philanthropic schemes. The statue, 
which is by Mr. Wyon, represents him with his hand on a favourite 
Newfoundland dog, and is noteworthy as the first memorial of the 
kind erected in the extreme east of London. 

Among the public monuments erected in the country it will be 
enough to name a few. In the People’s Park, Barnsley, which it 
may be remembered was en to the people of Barnsley by 
the late Joseph Locke, M.P., the eminent civil engineer, has becn 
erected a statue of Mr. Locke, by Baron Marochetti, which is said 
to be a good likeness, and simple and manly in style. In the 
Garrison, Devonport, has been placed a colossal bronze statue of 
the late Field-Marshal Lord Sefton, by Mr. G. G. Adams. <A 
statue by Marochetti has been erected in the Market Place, Cam- 
bridge, of Jonas Webb, the noted sheep breeder. At Exeter, one 
of the late Mr. John Durham. A grave and appropriate recum- 
bent effigy, resting on a Gothic altar-tomb, of the late Archbishop 
Sumner, has been placed in the nave of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. A memorial to Sir Tatton Sykes has been erected on 
Garston Hill, by the East Riding of Yorkshire. I1t is a Gothic 
—, 10 ft. high, designed by Mr. Gibbs, with sculpture by Mr. 

orsyth. 

onuments are proposed to be raised to Lord Palmerston in 
London, Southampton, Tiverton, and Romsey. That at South- 
ampton is to be a statue of Sicilian marble, on a pedestal of the 
same material. At Romsey it is proposed to add to the Abbey 
church an apse “of suitable design,” by Mr. Ferrey, as a memorial 
chapel, and if the funds suffice, to place within it a recumbent 
or seated statue. The memorial to Richard Cobden, to be erected 
in Camden Town, London, is entrusted to the Messrs. Wills, best 
known as yet perhaps by the drinking fountains they have designed 
for various parts of the metropolis. According to the official state- 
‘ment, it is to consist of “a statue of Sicilian marble on an orna- 
mented pedestal of Portland stone, and will, when finished, stand 
from the base 28 ft. in height.” The Manchester memorial is to be 
a statue by Mr. Marshall Wood. ‘The people of Birmingham are 
at last about to raise a monument to James Watt. It is to be of 
marble, 8 ft. in height, and stand on a pedestal 12ft. high, and 
will represent the great inventor leaning against the cylinder of a 
steam engine. The sculptor is Mr. Alexander Munro. At Leeds, 
a statue, by Noble, is to be erected of the late Sir P. Fairbairn. At 
Chester, facing the Town Hall, one of the late Marquis of West- 
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minster. The Earl of Carlisle is to.have a memorial raised by the 
people of Yorkshire, on Bulmer-hill-top, in the form of a loft ric 
column, with four subsidiary columns bearing shields with the arms 
of all the Howards, designed by Mr. Cockerell. Two of the pro- 
jected memorials are to be statues of living men: one in London of 

r. Peabody, the other in Liverpool, of Mr. Gladstone. 

Memorials of a different kind include a large and costly drinking- 
fountain at the end of Great George-street, Westminster, erected by 
Mr. Charles Buxton, in commemoration of the services of his father, 
Sir E. Fowell Buxton, in the cause of Negro emancipation. It forms 
a lofty memorial cross, and is of a very elaborate and ornamental 
character, with shafts of coloured marble, and a roof of metal scales. 
The design is by Mr. Teulon. At present it is boarded up. A 
simple, but very graceful Italian Gothic memorial cross, which also 
serves as a fountain, has been erected near the Guildhall, by the 
vestry of the united parishes of St. Lawrence Jewry, and St. Mary 
Magdalene, Milk-street, ‘‘in memory of the benefactors of those 
parishes.” It is of Portland stone, 32 ft. high, and contains, within 
canopied niches, statues of the two saints, and below, a bronze bas- 
relief of ‘ Moses striking the Rock,’ by Mr. J. Durham. The fountain 
was designed by Mr. J. Robinson. At Nottingham, a Gothie 
memorial cross and fountain, rising in five stages to a height of 
40 ft., has been erected by Mr. Walter of the 7%mes, in commemo- 
ration of his father, the late John Walter, long M.P. for Nottingham. 
It has basins of polished Aberdeen granite; marble medallion por- 
traits of Mr. Walter, shafts of red Mansfield stone, crocketed 
canopies, tracery, pinnacles, and other Gothic forms and details; was 
designed by Mr. Sutton of Nottingham, and cost above 1,000/. In 
Kensington Gardens, near the head of the Serpentine, a tall shaft of 
Aberdeen granite has been erected in memory of Captain Speke, the 
African traveller. 


2. Pustic anp Sanitary Works. 


Railway enterprise, as it was called by those engaged in it— 
reckless speculation, as it seemed to indifferent lookers on—reached 
its highest point before the collapse of contractors and companies last 
spring. From the ruin shareholders rose sadder and wiser men, and 
directors, of necessity, grew prudent. How long their prudence will 
last will depend probably on the state of the money market and the 
chances of placing shares. But the immediate consequence is, that 


fewer miles of railway have been constructed, and fewer Acts for lines 


obtained, instead of more of both, as at the beginning of 1866 seemed 
likely. In the course of the year 216 additional miles of railway 
were opened, as against 425 miles in the preceding year. At the 
commencement of the session there were 417 bills lodged for the con- 
sideration of the House, as against 406 in 1865, and 327 in 1864. 
But of these only 210 received the royal assent, while 276 received 
it in 1865, and 209 in 1864: and it is probable that, unless that 
curious operation called “ financing” new shares and debentures can 
be more adroitly managed than of late, the construction of many of 
these lines will be indefinitely postponed. 
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The extensions of the North London to Broad-street, and of the 
South Eastern to Cannon-street, spoken of last year as nearly 
finished, have both been opened. With the other metropolitan lines 
then described, the progress has been comparatively small. The 
works of the Midland Extension have been the most vigorously prose- 
cuted. It was announced in a recent report that the line would be 
opened to the goods station, Agar Town, by the autumn of 1867, but 
that the St. Pancras terminus would be ‘‘ some months later,” which 
last we can very well believe. ‘The wretched break-down of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company will sufficiently account for 
their metropolitan works being left unfinished. The Great Eastern, 
committed by the Acts it had, at a heavy cost, succeeded in obtain- 
ing, to an expenditure of some five or six millions, with an empty 
exchequer and exhausted credit, naturally became alarmed when 
“financing” failed, and resolved to drop quietly all the- works it 
possibly could. Of the 28 miles in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
- the construction of 17 is to be postponed, and the remainder would 
probably have been abandoned, but that to have done so would have 
been, as the chairman explained, ‘‘ death and destruction to the com- 
pany.” The lines to be carried out are the extension from the present 
terminus to Liverpool-street, and the line from Hackney to the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction at Seven Sisters’ Road. The 
cost of the Metropolitan extension is estimated at two millions and a 
half. The Metropolitan District Railway, that line which, in con- 
junction with the Metropolitan, will complete the circuit of the 
metropolis—for the most part by an underground course—has been 
actively pushed forward between Westminster and Paddington. As 
its course is by no means direct between those places, it may be con- 
venient to describe it. Commencing at the foot of Westminster- 
bridge, opposite the clock-tower of the Houses of Parliament, it 
passes, in much too close proximity to Westminster Abbey, under a 
corner of St. Margaret’s Church-yard, by Tothill-street and the 
Broadway, to the end of Victoria-street, where will be a large 
exchange station opposite the Victoria Station of the Brighton, and 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. It thence passes be- 
tween Ebury-street and Belgrave-place, and under Westbourne-street 
to Sloane-square, where will be another station. Next by way of 
Brompton to the Gloucester-road, where it will have a station, for 
South Kensington, and a short branch to the West London line at 
Earl’s Court. From Gloucester-road the main line passes through 
(or rather under) Kensington, where will be an important station. 
From Notting-hill, where it turns eastward as soon as it the 
Uxbridge-road, it will be continued by the Metropolitan Company, 
by way of Bayswater, to join the Metropolitan Railway at Pad- 
dington, At all the last-named places there will be stations, that at 
Paddington, opposite the Great Western Hotel, being large and 
ornamental. Throughout the above route the works are far advanced. 
With the rest of the line nothing has yet been done. That portion 
which is to be carried along the Thames Embankment is not, it 
appears, to be begun till the embankment is completed—-so little is 
the public convenience regarded in the drawing of railway bills, or 
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their e through the Houses. The works of the Metropolitan, 
St. John’s Wood and Hampstead, another underground line, have 
made less comparative progress during the past year, but the chair- 
man of the company says ‘‘ they have been carried on very satisfac- 
torily, considering the terrible state of the money market.” Of late 
they have been pressed forward with more zeal. So perhaps have 
been those of that dawdling line, the Edgware, Highgate and London ; 
but hardly that which halts after it with still more tedious steps and 
slow, the Tottenham and Hampstead Junction. The directors of the 
North Western and Charing Cross Railway not having succeeded -in 
raising the funds or securing the credit necessary for carrying out 
their enterprise, the. scheme would probably have come to a premature 
end but for the interference of the North Western and South Eastern 
Companies. These companies having undertaken to raise the required 
capital, the line when completed will pass into their joint and exclu- 
sive possession, and be worked by them. The line, it may be recol- 
lected, is to run from Charing Cross and the Thanies Embankment to 
the North Western Railway at Stanhope-place, Hampstead-road. It 
will have stations at the Oxford-street and Hampstead-road ends of 
Tottenham Court-road. It is to be an underground line, and will, 
if the Act be carried out in its integrity, not only be of great conve- 
nience, but effect some much-needed improvements in the wretched 
district of the Seven Dials, and between that and the Strand. By 
their Act the company is bound to make a new street, 60 feet wide, 
from opposite the ‘Tottenham Court-road to St. Martin’s-lane, and to 
continue it thence, widening St. Martin’s-lane, to the north side of 
Chandos-street ; to make a short street, 30 feet wide, to Duke-street, 
Adelphi ; and to form a forecourt in front of the booking-office in the 
Strand, equal in area to that in front of the Charing Cross booking- 
office and hotel. 

We shall notice very briefly the new metropolitan lines. The old 
companies acquired little additional London powers in the last session. 
The Great Eastern obtained an Act empowering it to take land for 
stations and the like, and another for making a short line from 
Stamford-hill to Alexandra Park; reaching that place by an extra- 
ordinary loop carried round three sides of Muswell Hill; but this 
circular portion is to be constructed, if it ever is constructed, in con- 
junction with the Muswell Hill Estate and Railway Company. ‘The 
Great Northern has power to make alterations in the main line, to 
add to the King’s Cross terminus, and to form large depots at High- 
bury and Hornsey. The Great Western may make a depot and station 
at Kensal Green. The Midland may form extensive works and yards 
between Mansfield-road and Gospel Oak-fields. The Metropolitan 
obtained powers for widening 8 extending the stations throughout 
the line, and proposes to occupy a very large space between King’s 
Cross and Charlton-street, so as to accommodate the traffic from both 
the Great Northern and Midland Railways. The London, Chathum, 
and Dover obtained an Act to take a large additional space between 
the Thames and Ludgate-hill, but Fate and the Vice-Chancellor must 
decide how far they shall proceed. 


By the Hast London Company an Act was obtained for alterations 
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in the line already authorized, at Spitalfields and by the Bethnal 
Green-roud. Also for a new line, to be called the Hast London 
Extension, to leave the main line by the Whitechapel-road, and pro- 
ceed south of that road and of the Tower Hamlets Cemetery, across 
Bow Common and Bromley, to join the North Metropolitan in the 
West Ham Marshes. The North Metropolitan is a very peculiar 
line, passing from the extreme east to the extreme west o aden 
yet scrupulously avoiding contact with the great city. Commencing 
on the west at the Southall Station of the Great Western Railway, it 
passes north of Hanwell, along the now pretty and secluded valley of 
the Brent, north of Twyford Abbey, past Willesden and Cricklewood, 
and under Child’s Hill and Hampstead Heath, by the Vale of Health ; 
thence by the southern foot of Highgate Hill, crossing the Highgate- 
road by the Duke of St. Albans and Holloway by the Seven Sisters’- 
road ; by Stoke Newington, Clapton, and north of Highbury, Hackney, 
and Homerton ; and thence along the Lea and West Ham Marshes 
to the Victoria Docks and Thames side at North Woolwich : a course 
in all of about 263 miles along a very pretty country, but without 
roper starting-place, terminus, or important midway station. The 
t London and the North Western will, however, have power to 
run trains over it, and it will be in connection with the Great Western, 
Great Northern, and Midland lines. The Hdgware, Highgate, and 
London Company obtained an Act for extending the line from Finchley 
to Barnet, 3 miles. The Hounslow and Metropolitan is an extension 
of about 4 miles of the Acton and Brentford Railway to Hounslow. 
The new powers granted for lines on the south of the Thames are 
not very important. The London and South Western obtained an 
Act for extensions at Waterloo and Nine Elms, and for extensive 
works at Clapham and Merton. ‘The South Eastern, having satisfied 
the scruples of the Astronomer Royal, obtained powers to construct 
the Greenwich Connecting line, which will run from the Greenwich 
Station north of Greenwich Park (between the Naval Asylum and the 
Ilospital) to meet the North Kent line at Charlton; but nothing has 
yet been done towards its construction, and next. session the ae 
will be asked to grant an extension of time. The company also 
obtained acts for making various slips in connection with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company at iiddahoan and Beckenham, and for 
extending the works on the Bricklayers’ Arms branch. The works 
of the Hast London, between the Grand Surrey Canal and King’s 
Cross, are to be modified and extended. Beyond the metropolitan 
districts there are two lines—one completed, the other sanctioned— 
which are sufficiently allied to London to call for mention. The 
Brighton and South Coast Company, on the Ist of October, opened 
their line from Three Bridges to Tunbridge Wells, a length of 20 
miles, by way of East Grinstead and Hartfield. ‘The South Eastern, 
conjointly with the London, Chatham, and Dover, secured an Act for 
a new line to Lewes and Brighton from the companies’ junction at 
Beckenham. 
Mr. Bazalgette’s prophecy of last year, that the two sections of 
the Thames Embankment between Westminster-bridge and Temple- 
gardens would be completed ‘within a few months” of the time 
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fixed in the contracts—namely, March and August, 1866—we need 
hardly say, was not fulfilled; indeed, looking at the present con- 
dition of the works, one might imagine that the engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board must have meant years when he said months. 
And this is the more probable, as in his last report (September, 1866) 
he states that ‘‘ the works have made fair progress,” though an ordi- 
nary observer can scarcely discern any. According to this report, the 
works executed up to that date on the first section (between West- 
minster and Waterloo bridges) ‘‘ comprise about 3,580 feet in length 
of timber and iron caisson dams, either completed or in various stages 
of progress ; 2,122 feet of the Low-Level Sewer ;” nearly as much of 
the subway, and nearly 3,000 feet of the inner intercepting sewer. Of 
the retaining wall about 300 feet have been brought up to heights vary- 
ing from 5 feet to 14 feet above high-water mark, and 1,200 feet are 
in progress from 20 feet below to 3 feet above the level of high- 
water. Considerable progress has been made with the Westminster 
and Charing-cross steamboat piers, but the Adelphi stairs are much 
less advanced. In all, the value of works executed on this section is 
a little over 250,000/. ; and upwards of 500 men are now engaged on 
them. In section No. 2 (between Waterloo-bridge and Temple- 
gardens) ‘‘ the granite river-wall, with the exception of about 60 feet 
adjoining No. 1 contract, and that portion in connection with the 
Temple-pier, may be said to be completed to a height beyond the in- 
fluence of high-water. . . . The Low-Level sewer and subway are 
also complete, with the exception of a length of about 60 feet of the 
former and 140 feet of the latter. . . . The length of coffer-dam 
already removed is 800 feet, and a further length of 1,100 feet is in 
course of removal, and which, when effected, will expose to view 
1,910 feet of the wall, including the Temple-pier.” The value of the 
work executed on this section is about 180,000/. 

For the third section (to Blackfriars) the plans and drawings are 
oe ata and tenders for the works have been invited. This portion 
of the embankment will be 855 feet long, and, unlike the other por- 
tions, the roadway will be carried on arches, in order to permit the 
passage of barges under it to docks which are to be formed on its 
northern side. The road will be of the same proportions as in the 
sections now constructing, and beneath it will be a subway. The 
arrangements for carrying the Low-Level Sewer and the Metropolitan 
District Railway are deferred for future consideration. Next session 
the Board proposes to proceed with the Bill introduced last session 
for constructing the embankment at Chelsea. J 

The works of the embankment on the south side of the river are 
‘‘ progressing very satisfactorily. About 2,370 feet run of the dam 
and staging have been driven to an average depth of 154 feet.” Above 
1,100 feet of the river wall have been brought up to heights varying 
from 15 feet to 7} feet below high-water mark. Here, fortunately, 
will be neither pneumatic-tube nor metropolitan railway to delay the 
works, or break them up when finished. ‘This embankment, which 
will extend from Westminster-bridge to Lambeth, and reclaim a long 
stretch of unfragrant and unwholesome mud-bank from the river, 
will differ somewhat from that on the opposite shore. Along the 
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river will bea parapet 4 feet high. Within this a terrace, approached 
from Westminster-bridge by a broad flight of steps, and entirely 
appropriated to the public. Behind and just above this will be a 
second terrace, which will form the platform of the new St. Thomas’s 
Hospital—and this building, it is a pleasure to know, will not be left 
untouched till the embankment is completed, but will be constructed 
simultaneously with it, the contracts for the two works being entrusted 
to the same firm. In connection with the embankment and hospital a 
new road, 60 feet wide, will be formed in the rear of the hospital, 
continuing Stangate to Lambeth Palace. The embankment—the con- 
tract for which is taken at 309,000/.—is to be finished by the autumn 
of 1868, the hospital twelve months later. 

Until the roadway of the Thames Embankment is completed the 
great scheme for the drainage of the northern side of the metropolis 
cannot be consummated, the northern Low-Level Sewer being carried 
along the river-wall, and forming a component part of it. Some years, 
therefore, must still elapse before the entire sewage of London is kept 
out of the Thames, even at London. Meanwhile there has been so 
obvious an improvement in the condition of the river between West- 
minster and Limehouse since the major part of the main-drainage 
scheme has been brought into operation, that we are warranted in ex- 
pecting the utmost from it when completed. But whilst its working 

been so beneficial to the Thames at London-bridge and West- 
minster, it is now pretty clear that its operation is by no means a 
blessing to the river a few miles lower down. ‘The enormous quan- 
tities of sewage poured into the river at Crossness and Barking-point 
do, notwithstanding all the assurances of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, very fearfully contaminate the water there—so much so that, 
whilst the river above Greenwich is much purer than it was, the river 
below is much fouler. The Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclama- 
tion Company will, however, some day, we may hope, carry out its 
purpose of taking away and utilizing the sewage from the northern 
side of London; and the same will then probably be accomplished for 
that from the south, and the Thames be thus freed from this horrible 
evil. ‘The Essex company, at any rate, shows signs of vitality. It 
has been experimenting on a large scale at Barking-creek, and, as it 
reports, with success ; and last session it obtained an Act to make a 
new conduit, and for additional’ powers, but it requires ten years for 
the completion of these new works. 

The expenditure of above 3,000,000/. on a scheme for ridding 
the Thames of the sewage of London brought home to the Legislature, 
with a force that could not be gainsaid, the absurdity of permitting 
the towns on the upper course of the river to continue to pour their 
sewage at pleasure into it, the unlucky Londoners, who were spend- 
ing their money so freely for cleansing their section of the river, hav- 
ing to drink the water thus contaminated. ‘The Thames Purification 
Act accordingly directs the diversion of the sewage of Oxford, Read- 
ing, Kingston, Richmond, Twickenham, Isleworth, and Brentford 
from the Tne: and makes provision, or recommends it to be made, 
for the utilization of the sewage. Unfortunately it does not, as it 
ought, absolutely direct the diversion of all sewage from the river, 
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but it does a great deal, and in connection with the Thames Naviga- 
tion Act it will, if properly enforced, prevent the introduction of any 
new supplies. 

But even the thorough purification of the Thames is now perceived 
to be insufficient to meet the ever-advancing requirements of this pro- 
vince of houses. The water-supply of London is a question that 
must be grappled with. Supposing that with all these remedial mea- 
sures the water could be rendered comparatively pure—and the expe- 
rience of the cholera season has taught us to doubt whether compara- 
tive purity will suftice—it is evident that the supply obtainable from 
the rivers is inadequate even now, and must become every year more 
and more inadequate. Several projects have been put forward for 
supplementing the present supply, or for making an entirely inde- 
pendent provision. Of the last, three schemes have attracted consi- 
derable attention. One is by Mr. J. F. Bateman, to collect the water 
among the mountains of North Wales, and bring it by an aqueduct to 
reservoirs in the neighbourhood of London, at a sufficient elevation to 
permit of its distribution over ‘* nearly the whole of the metropolitan 
district by gravitation, without pumping.” ‘The distance from the 
source of supply is over 180 miles ; the cost he estimates at 8,600,000/. 
The project of Messrs. Hemans and Hassard—men who, like Mr. 
Bateman, have had much experience in this branch of engineering— 
is to convert the lakes of water, Haweswater, Patterdale, and 
Thirlmere into reservoirs (it is well for them, or him, that Words- 
worth is not alive to hear of the profanation), and convey the vast 
body of pure water they furnish to London. The distance, in this 
instance, would be 240 miles; the cost the engineers estimate at 
12,000,0007. But then they say that whilst retaining a practically 
unlimited quantity for London, they could tap the supply on the road, 
and thus obtain a considerable revenue by the sale of water to the 
Yorkshire towns. One of the heaviest works in this scheme would be 
the cutting of a tunnel 7$ miles long under Kirkstone Pass. A 
scheme that looks small alongside these is, to draw the supply from 
the apes part of the Severn ; but this is not very promising in itself, 
and the bare mention of it has stirred up a strong opposition in the 
towns that depend on the Severn for their supply. 

Liverpool and other great northern towns have also become anxious 
to obtain an improved supply of water; and some of the Yorkshire 
towns, without waiting to tap the London aqueduct, are seriously pro- 
- posing to go to the lakes on their own account. 

From Thames Embankment and Metropolitan Water Supply the 
transition is natural to Metropolitan Street , slit if only on 
account of the calls they alike make upon metropolitan purses. As 
yet the workmen have not broken ground for the new street from 
Blackfriars-bridge to the Mansion House, intended as the continuation 
eastward of the roadway of the Thames Embankment; but most of 
the property on the line has been purchased, and it is expected that 
the work of demolition will commence in January. The City im- 
provements undertaken by the Corporation have advanced very slowly, 
but they are making visible progress now. The bridging over the 
Fleet-valley, from Holborn-hill to Snow-hill, was long ago decided 
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on, and the necessary powers secured ; but then, as is so common in 
City matters, followed angry disputes in the Common Council respect- 
ing both the cost and the mode of procedure. At one time architects 
and engineers were invited to a public competition; at another the 
City Architect and the City Surveyor were desired to make a joint 
plan ; and again their plans were to be independent. As the upshot of a 
great deal of jangling, the design of the City surveyor, Mr. Haywood, 
was chosen, and the works are far advanced, though it will be some 
time yet before the Farringdon-bridge is finished. As far as we un- 
derstand the present plan, there will be a viaduct carried across the 
Holborn valley, so as to afford a level way between Skinner-street 
and Holborn-hill, with lateral approaches from Farringdon-street and 
road. But the Corporation will in the next session apply for fresh 
aig: They wish to construct a new street in continuation of Shoe- 
ane, crossing a part of St. Andrew’s Churchyard, and there joining 
the viaduct. Immediately opposite this junction they = to make 
another new street, leading from Hatton-garden to Farringdon-road. 
Further, they desire to form a new street from Shoe-lane under the 
viaduct ; also to widen the western end of Newgate-street. But 
for all these things they require money. ‘The Improvement Com- 
mittee warn the public that ‘“‘the making of these improvements is 
contingent upon the fourpenny coal-duty being continued for another 
period of ten years, because the cost of the works must out of that 
duty be defrayed.” The coal duties have been mortgaged till 1882, 
the period for which they are held by the City. If there be a new 
grant, the additional term will be at once mortgaged. ‘The Ministry, 
it was stated by the chairman of the Improvements Committee, are 
friendly to the proposal, and ‘‘he might add that they (the Govern- 
ment) will bring in a Bill for the continuance of the coal duties.” 
This, it may be ad is a misconception. Such improvements as the 
extension of Shoe-lane, and widening the west end of Newgate-street, 
would be dearly bought by fixing beyond recall, and with a view to an 
improvident mortgage, a coal-duty upon a circle of 20 ‘miles round 
London, till near the end of the century. A hint as to the danger of 
hasty grants may be gathered from a passage in the same report. 
With a view to carrying out their surveyor’s plans for the eastern 
entrance to the Holborn viaduct, ‘‘ the requisite notices were served 
on the London, Chatham, and‘ Dover Railway Company, but, owing 
to the present position of that company’s affairs, it has been thought 
advisable to leave the consideration of improvements there for some 
future period, and to abandon that part of the project for the pre- 
sent.” So that we now see that the powers so improvidently granted 
to that company have not only led to the perpetration of a standing 
nuisance in the very heart of London, and the permanent disfigure- 
ment of the noblest of our street views, but caused an essential part of 
an important metropolitan improvement to be indefinitely postponed, 
or altogether abandoned. While, on the other hand, had the reckless 
men who, without a moment’s care for the public interest, were press- 
ing forward their wild schemes, been compelled to wait a while, there 
can be little doubt that a large amount of the shareholders’ money 
would have been saved, probably much ruin averted, and, what more 
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concerns our immediate subject, all that was required for railway put- 
poses have been effected at a far less cost, and without any such Van- 
dalic disfigurement of our streets. 

Six years have passed since the City obtained an Act for the con- 
struction of a Meat Market on the site of the disused Smithfield. At 
last the clamours of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood have aroused 
the drowsy Corporation to a sort of half-awake activity. The work 
appears to be now really proceeding, and before another half-dozen 
years, perhaps, the new market may be opened, and the Newgate- 
market abominations come to an end. The new market is to be an 
inclosed one, and rather for wholesale dealers than the general pub- 
lic: which seems to be a blunder, The wholesale market is required, 
of course ; but an open market is wanted quite as much—and there is 
room for both, ‘The market is to be constructed from the designs of 
Mr. H. Jones, the City architect. The cost of the building he esti- 
mates at over 161,000/.; of the substratum, 28,000/. Some 40,000/. 
are to be expended in erecting rooms over the shops; the fittings 
will require an additional outlay ; the roads perhaps 8,000/. or 10,000/. 
more. Add to these sums a quarter of a million paid for the land, 
and it is pretty clear that the City will have little left out of half a 
million when the job is completed. The market is to be 625 feet 
long, 420 feet wide, and 45 feet high, and will have a roadway through 
it, from north to south, 50 feet wide. There will be nearly 200 shops. 
Under the market will be railway stations and depdts, belonging to or 
connected with most of the great railway companies, so that the meat 
will be brought by railway direct to the market from distant slaugh- 
terhouses, “and by lifts placed at the very doors of the salesmen.” 
In appearance the new market promises to be an addition to the City 
architecture. 

Little has been accomplished by the Corporation in street improve- 
ments, except the widening one or two narrow streets by setting back 
a house here and there. ore, however, is projected, and no doubt 
will be in good time effected. Nor has much been done towards 
making the long-talked-of street improvements in other of the 
metropolis. Last session, however, Acts were secured for widening 
Kensington High-street, and for facilitating the means of access from 
Belgravia to South Kensington. The Bill, which failed then, for 
widening Park-lane is to be amended and re-introduced next session. 
Miss Burdett Coutts obtained an Act for constructing and regulating 
Columbia-market, Bethnal-green, and making new approaches to it 
from the Hackney-road. The new market is now in course of con- 
struction, near Miss Coutts’s block of industrial dwellings described in 
a former volume of the ‘Companion.’ The buildings form a quad- 
rangle 285 feet from east to west, 255 from north to south. On 
the north side will be a market-hall 104 feet long, 50 wide, and 
54 high to the apex of the roof. Besides the shops, shambles, and 
various market accessories, there will be two or three grades of 
dwellings for letting, besides residences for the market officials. The 
principal entrance will be by a handsome gate-tower. In the centre 
of the quadrangle will be a large fountain, and around it trees will be 
planted. The style is Domestic Gothic, freely handled: the archi- 
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tect, Mr. H. A. Darbishire. Altogether it will form a striking archi- 
tectural group, and will, we trust, prove as great a benefit to the inha- 
bitants of this locality as the benevolent founder desires. 

The efforts making by other earnest friends of the labouring-classes 
to provide for the deficiency of decent dwellings have not diminished 
during the past year, but there is little new to chronicle. Mr. Pea- 
body, by presenting an additional 100,000/., has not only evinced his 
satisfaction with the application of his former noble gift, but enabled 
his trustees to extend considerably the area of their operations. New 
blocks of buildings, like the previous ones except in unimportant 
modifications, have been completed at Lower-road, Islington. Others 
are in progress at Shadwell and Bermondsey. The Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company has completed new blocks in the City-road, 
and, like those previously opened, they are fully occupied. Up to the 
present time “ the company has invested about 40,000/. in the erec- 
tion and completion of blocks of 13 buildings in various parts of 
London, which afford ample asconiiodsine A. between 1,400 and 
1,500 persons. Each tenement is perfectly independent and complete 
in itself, and consists of two or three well-ventilated rooms, with a 
separate scullery or wash-house, water-closet, water supply, &c.” 
The operations appear in a fair way to become self-supporting. 
profit of about 5/. per cent. will repay the outlay, and both principal 
and interest on a Government loan, which will enable the company 
largely to increase the extent of its operations ; while there is ‘‘a fair 
prospect of a permanent annual profit of at least 6 per cent. after 
putting by liberal allowances for contingencies and meeting all ex- 
— The City proposes to convert the two large untenanted 

otels at the New Cattle-market into labourers’ dwellings. A block 
was some time ago begun at Kensington for Sir Morton Peto. ‘The 
Metropolitan Association have built blocks of their improved cottages 
at Mile-end New-town and at Penge. These, however, go but a 
small way towards supplying an enormous necessity, and do nothing 
towards providing what is most of all needed in London, decent and 
wholesome dwellings for the very poorest class of day-labourers, and 
those who in various ways have to earn by their toil a scanty and 
precarious subsistence. It is for these that some benevolent organiza- 
tion is most required. At Leeds something of the kind has, we hear, 
been inaugurated. 

Respecting our metropolitan forests and open spaces, it is perhaps 
sufficient to mention that the custody of Epping Forest has been 
removed from the Department of Woods and F orests, and that an Act 
was passed making “ provision for the improvement, protection, and 
management of the commons near London,” and entrusting the carry- 
ing out of the statute to the Inclosure Commissioners. The Act 
directs that the commissioners shall “‘ not entertain any application for 
the inclosure of a common, or any part thereof,” within the metro- 
politan police district; but, upon receipt of a memorial from the lord 
of the manor, any commoners, or the local authority, they may, after 
due preliminary investigation, draw up and finally settle a scheme 
‘for the establishment of local management with a view to the ex- 
penditure of money on the drainage, levelling, and improvement of a 
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metropolitan common, and the making of byelaws and regulations for 
the prevention of nuisances and the preservation of order thereon, 
such scheme, however, ‘ not to have any operation till confirmed by 
Act of Parliament.” If acted upon in good faith and with proper 
_ ey the operation of this Act can hardly fail to be extremely 
neficial. 

In the country also the good work of providing places of healthy 
recreation for the inhabitants of large towns is going forward. At 
Bolton a new park, one of the excellent results of the Lancashire 
Operatives Act, has been opened. It is about 46 acres in extent, 
finely situated, and commands from several points extensive prospects. 
It has cost about 20,000/. for the land, and 30,000/. for labour and 
materials, but will require 10,0007. more before its completion. Sun- 
derland has likewise, at a cost of above 12,000/., added 10 acres to 
a park of 14 acres already existing ; and, as it now stands, it is said to 
form ‘one of the prettiest pleasure grounds in the North of Eng- 
land.” A hill near the centre of it affords a sea-view stretching along 
the Yorkshire coast as far as Whitby, whilst in the lower part are 
shady walks and well-stocked flower-beds. Liverpool has in hand a 
larger scheme. The Corporation have purchased from Earl Sefton 
about 370 acres of land at the south end of the town, 160 acres of 
which they propose to appropriate for building purposes, and with the 
rest to form a very complete public park, with its walks, drives, 
“Rotten Row,” cricketing-ground, gymnasium, lawns, lakes, and 
shrubberies, at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million. Further, the 
Corporation propose to spend another quarter of a million in widening 
and improving the streets within the borough, and have appropriated 
a handsome sum for the erection of dwellings for the industrial classes. 
One city has, however, shown signs of retrogression. Worcester, 
which two or three years ago did itself sufficient discredit by pulling 
down its venerable and unique Guesten Hall, has permitted its beau- 
tiful Arboretum to be sold for building sites. The Earl of Dudley 
offered to contribute 5000/., half the sum required, to secure it for 
public use, but the citizens declined to add the other moiety. It was 
sold, in about a hundred lots, for something under 11,000/. 


8. CuurcHes anp CHAPELS. 


It is hardly practicable to keep pace with the of church 
building, would be idle the of church- 
builders. New churches are more numerous than ever, but there is 
no nearer an approximation to an accepted ecclesiastic style. The 
churches are of course all Gothic, and Gothic with a certain similarity 
of type. But the similarity, like that of ladies’ bonnets, is due to the 
fashion of the hour. Suitableness, beauty, permanence, have nothing 
to do with the matter. It is one thing to day, was another yesterday, 
and will be unlike either to-morrow. 

The Gothic, which at the outset men were called not only publicans 
and sinners, but renegades, apostates, and even Protestants, for not 
acknowledging to be the one thing needful in architecture, belongs 
to the past. No one speaks of Vernacular Gothic now. We have 
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changed all that. We get our churches as we get our farces—from 
France. And we deal pretty much alike with both—change the 
name, alter the details, and drop out in the carriage the tact, the 
taste, and the finesse. But so there be substituted a full measure of 
strong rough flavouring, few will complain. . And if this cheap art— 
cheap, that is as to the mind required for its production—will do, 
who would be at the trouble of furnishing original thought, invention, 
oetry ? 
: ‘As will be seen, in running the eye over the following notices of 
new churches, the First Pointed predominates as it has not hitherto 
done. Oddly enough the style, even in the architects’ descriptions, 
is usually designated Early English, though such a thing as a church 
English throughout woul be, in 1866, an anomaly. However it is 
the fashion, and must be borne with—for awhile. But it has its 
inconveniences. The churches not only are foreign, but, somehow, 
they look so. Whether amidst the hills and valleys, or in the streets 


and lanes, half-hidden among tall elms, on a sandy heath, or amidst. 


shops and factories, they won’t assimilate with their surroundings. 

But if they are not better, they are finer than they were. ir the 
ornament is not always pure or appropriate, there is almost always 
plenty of it in the new churches. Seen when just finished, with its 
culmination of decoration, and especially of odd forms and strong 
colours, in the chancel, the interior of a church is rather trying to the 
nerves of one who has not matriculated in the new school of eccle- 
siological design; but it is only necessary to recollect that church 
interiors are now modelled and decorated with a view to a “ ritual- 


. istic” service, and you recognise the fitness of things. The altar 


— a little unusual, and the altar-cloth somewhat gaudy; but 
altars now are commanded by the recognised authority to be ‘‘ con- 
structional” and ‘‘ properly vested.” ‘The reredos, stuck all over 
with toy figures or glittering bits of coloured and gilt glass, looks, it 
must be acknowledged, both barbarous and puerile, and the pictured 
effigies of Scripture saints and prophets in medizval garments are as 
ugly as they are ill-drawn and untrue. But in the high service, when 
not only the altar but the priests are “‘ properly vested” in those 
“vestments” of red and green and purple which raise to such 
heights of ecstasy the minds of adolescent ecclesiastics, and the 
candles are duly disposed and lighted, and flowers and banners are 
arranged, then, seen through the thick clouds of incense, the whole 
is, as a painter would say, toned down; what seemed tawdry and 
out-of-place before is found to be in keeping now. 

St. Barnabas, Edgware-road, and St. Martin’s, Gospel-Oak Fields, 
spoken of last year as in progress, have both been some time opened. 
St. Barnabas, among other peculiarities, has that of not standing east 
and west. Itis roomy, not surpassingly beautiful, has nave, aisles, and 
chancel, and the decoration is chiefly concentrated about and over the 
altar: over the chancel arch is a fresco of the Saviour seated. The 
church accommodates 700 persons, and cost above 4,000/. The archi- 
tect was Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 

Of St. Martin’s, Gospel-Oak Fields, as seeming to us to possess 
more individuality of expression and character than is now common, 
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we give an engraving (Cut No, 2).+ It was fully described in the ‘ Com- 
panion’ for 1866; the cut will convey a clear notion of its external 
form and character. As will be seen, it is not in the prevalent First 
Pointed, but in the Third Pointed, or Perpendicular style—a style 
now so utterly abandoned that this is the only instance we have met 
with of its employment this year. But it is nota strict imitation of it nor 
a foreign adaptation, though there is evidence that the author is fami- 
liar with foreign forms. Its plan has some peculiarities. It has nave, 
short transepts, and between them and the tower on one side, and the 
porch on the other, are short aisles, that on the north, entered from 
the tower, serving as the baptistry. Beyond the transept is a sacra- 
rium as wide as the nave and aisles ; the chancel has a semi-hexagonal 
end. The intersection of the nave and transepts is defined by four 
massive piers, thus forming a large central space, and giving marked 
emphasis to this part of the church. The ends of the transepts differ, 
the north being square, the south a bay. The tower stands partly 
detached ; between it and the entrance into the nave is a short pas- 
sage, over which is the organ-loft and singers’ gallery, of course open 
to the church, and not ineffective in the design, though looking 
rather cramped. The wooden hammer-beam roof has very much the 
character of a Tudor hall-roof, but harmonizes well with the church. 
Altogether the interior is large, grandiose, and church-like in style: 
not satisfying all one’s wishes, but very pleasant to see after the 
surfeit we have had of mere mechanical imitations. There is, it should 
be noted, little colour, except in the windows, and it would bear some 
more, but the tone here is anything but ritualistic. The church is 
built of hammered rag, with dressings of Bath stone. In the tower, 
which is 130 feet high, is a peal of six sweet-sounding bells. The 
church has accommodation for 1,000 persons—for whose sakes we wish 
it were somewhat less cold and drafty. The cost of the church and 
parsonage—in which the architect has somewhat abused his privilege 
of making a modern town parsonage ugly—some 15,000/., was defrayed 
by Mr. J. D. Alleroft. Mr. E. B. b was the architect. This 
neighbourhood, only half a dozen years ago, really corresponded to 
its name. A few houses were encroaching upon it, but the greater 
part was fields. ‘The builders, however, had marked it for their own, 
and it was quickly covered with rows, streets, and roads of small 
houses. Then the Midland Railway swept across, and the eastern 
part will be converted into a great railway depot. The rest is be- 
coming daily more thickly populated. Immediately adjoining St. 
Martin’s Church, a large and costly building, designed by Mr. Rick- 
man, has been erected as a Birkbeck School, in place of one a stone’s 
throw off (described in the ‘Companion’ for 1868) taken by the 
railway. And now, only three or four hundred yards distant, another 
church is approaching completion, St. Andrew’s, Maldon-road, built, 
like St. Martin’s, at the cost of a single donor, but by no means vieing 
with it in architectural character. St. Andrew’s is faced with ordinary 
stock bricks, inside as well as out, with red and black bricks in the 
arches, has a short banded brick spire, and a small apsidal chancel. 
In style it is First Pointed, with something of what is called Byzantine 
character. The design is by Mr. C, F. Hayward. 
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Mr. J. Brook, whose brick churth, St. Michael and All Angels, 
Finsbury, attracted such favourable notice (see ‘Companion’ for 1866, 
p- 151), has completed a somewhat smaller, but hardly less interest- 
ing church, a little farther north, and in an almost equally poor 
locality. St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, is of brick, French First Pointed 
in style, very plain outside, but maintaining its place by its height 
and quiet dignity. It has a nave and chancel with a bold semicir- 
cular apsidal termination, the junction of nave and chancel being 
marked by a slender spirelet ; there is no tower. The aisles appear 
low from the loftiness of the nave (it is 75 ft. to the apex of the roof ), 
and agg were made low to give greater height to the clerestory, 
which is pierced by rather tall Jancets carried round the apse, and 
from which the light is mainly derived. The interior is very effec- 
tive. The aisles are separated from the nave by five columns, sup- 
porting pointed arches, the last bay being contracted in width, to 
give greater importance to the chancel. This is increased by raising 
the floor of the chancel several steps, and by covering it with a semi- 
conical roof. The back of the apse has at present a good deal of 
bare wall, but it is intended to be eventually enriched with pictorial 
mosaics, Several of the capitals are also as yet uncarved. In the 
western gable is a large wheel window, 60 ft. from the ground; 
below it are two lancets, and beneath these a blank wall, 40 ft. high, 
on which it is hoped some day to place a large fresco. ‘The effect of 
this end from the east is almost as striking as is that of the apse from 
the west. There are 900 seats, all free: the cost has been about 
7,0007, Altogether, it is a very successful town church, and, what 
cannot always be said of town churches, it is favourable for hearing 
and pleasant to sit in. 

Another noteworthy brick church is St. Saviour’s, Aberdeen Park, 
Highbury. This is a cruciform structure, with a low octagonal 
tower, or lantern, capped by a tiled roof-spire, rising from the inter- 
section of the arms of the cross. ‘The style is transition First 
Pointed, of a decidedly foreign character. The aisle windows have 
plate tracery; there are two porches, and two bells are hung in 
niches in the west gable. From some points the several parts group 
well, but seen laterally the disproportionate height of the nave 
gives the whole an awkward appearance. Built especially for a 
ritualistic service, the internal decoration is concentrated in the 
chancel. The reredos has paintings in the panels, and there are to be 
others on the wall on either side. ‘The church is 100ft. by 44, but 
has only 400 seats; it will, however, accommodate a larger number. 
The architect was Mr. W. White. 

St. Andrew’s, Camberwell, is a cruciform church, designed by Mr. 
B. Keeling. It has nave and aisles, transept, sacrarium, and apsidal 
chancel, west gallery, porch, and tower an _~ 140 ft. high at the 
north-west angle ; is built of Kentish rag, with dressings of blue and 
yellow Bath stone, and shafts of red Mansfield stone. The interior 
is faced with stucco, decorated in water glass; the shafts are of 
polished red and grey granite, dull red Mansfield stone, and polished 
green serpentine. ith some fancy, there is perhaps more eccen- 
tricity ; but the cost has not been very great—it is said under 6,000/, 
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There are 900 sittings, besides those for the school children. St. 
Barnabas, Harvest-road, Holloway, is a common-place Second 
Pointed church, of Kentish rag and Bath stone, with thin shafts of 
Devonshire marble by the doors, and at the base of the spire. The 
principal feature of the exterior is a large six-light window in the 
western gable, which faces the road. There are 1,300 seats, of which 
700 are free. The cost was about 6,000/.; architect, Mr. G. R. 
Green. Approaching completion is a large and costly church by 
Mr. J. Peacock, St. Stephen’s, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton. It 
is cruciform, 100 ft. long, is faced externally with Bargate stone, 
internally with bricks, has dressings of Bath stone, Mansfield 
stone shafts outside, and inside pier columns of blue Pennant stone, 
with serpentine and Devonshire marble in the chancel. The style is 
early Second Pointed. It is a handsome church outside, but the 
interior looks narrow for its length, and the aisles unreasonably low ; 
but perhaps these faults, as they now seem, may disappear when the 
scaffolding is cleared away. ‘There will be accommodation for 1,100 
persons on the floor. The cost has been about 10,000/., without the 
site, and the tower and spire have to be added. A church, St. 
Augustine’s, erecting at Haggerston, by Mr. Woodyer, promised 
-well when we saw it last. St. George’s, Tufnell Park, Holloway, by 
Mr. Truefit, is remarkable as being that rare thing now in eccle- 
siastical architecture, a round church. It is of stone, and will have 
a roof of peculiar construction, but is as yet too little advanced for a 
judgment to be formed of it. 

Suburban churches must be noticed briefly. At Teddington, Mr. 
Street has completed the church of St. Peter and St. Paul. It is of 
yellow brick, with red moulded brick cornices, and Bath stone in the 

ier arches and windows. In style it is First Pointed, varied in Mr. 

treet’s well-known manner, and with his usual ability. St. Philip, 
Sydenham, occupies the site of the old Sydenham Wells, famous for 
their curative properties in the 17th century, and not without their 
votaries in the first half of the 19th. The church is cruciform, with 
an apsidal chancel ; is First Pointed in style ; constructed of rag and 
Bath stone ; has 700 seats, of which 400 are free; and cost 6.3501. 
The architect was Mr. E. Nash. Not far off, another church has 
been completed. St. Saviour’s, Brockley-hill, will accommodate 
1,000 persons, and, with the parsonage, has cost 7,000/. St. Paul’s 
Church, Anerley-road, Norwood, is of brick, varied with coloured 
stone and carving. It is cruciform, with aisles and apse, tower, and 
semi-octagonal stair turret; and in style is French First Pointed, of 
Mr. Bassett Keeling’s design. The interior has polychrome deco- 
ration; the nave columns are of iron. Outside, in the west gable, 
within a vesica, is a statue of St. Paul. There are about 1,000 seats, 
the cost was 5,2007. St. Matthew’s, Addiscombe-road, Croydon, is 
an ordinary French First Pointed edifice. The interior has a good 
deal of coloured decoration. It has 600 seats, and has cost 5,000/. 
At Charlton a new church of some architectural merit is in course of 
construction. It is cruciform, of red brick, Second Pointed in 
character, will have a large seven-light window, of very elaborate 
tracery at the west end, and one of five lights at the east, and a tower 
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and spire at the south-west. The architect is Mr. W. Wigginton. 
Perhaps we ought to mention here the transformation of two well- 
known 18th century suburban churches. The dull brick body 
of Acton church has been pulled down, and a new church erected in 
its place—the old tower alone being retained. The new church has 
nave, chancel, and aisles, is of red and black brick, florid Second 
Pointed in style, has some memorial painted windows, and has cost 
7,300/. The architects were Messrs. Francis. The neighbouring 
church of Ealing has undergone an architectural change from the 
baldest of 18th century meeting-house brick, to the gayest of 
we century ‘‘ Louis-Quatorze Byzantine,” at the bidding of Mr. 
eulon. 

Among country churches we select a few for particular notice. 
St. Stephen’s, Copley, is another of the richly decorated churches 
which Mr. E. Akroyd has so munificently presented to the inhabi- 
tants of Halifax and the vicinity. This is in the prevalent First 
Pointed style, a good and effective building outside and richly orna- 
mented in the interior. Polychromy is largely employed throughout, 
but its full splendour is reserved for the sacristy and chancel. There 
are 670 seats ; the architect was Mr. W. H. Crossland. Mr. G. G. 
Scott has built a spacious and handsome church, St. Andrew’s, at 
Derby, First Pointed in style. It has 1,000 seats, all free, and has 
cost 12,000/., chiefly borne by shareholders in the Midland Railway. 
Mr. G. E. Street has completed a little church at Fawley, Berkshire, 
which has been much admired. It is of Bisley stone, hammer 
dressed ; the style First Pointed ; and it has nave, aisles, and apsidal 
chancel, with a groined roof, of Bisley Common and Bath stone; 
nave columns of polished Devonshire marble, with Bath stone capi- 
tals, and marble pulpit. There are 200 seats; the cost, somewhat 
over 3,000/., was berks by the Wroughton family. Another church 
has been completed by him at Cowleigh, North Malvern, also foreign 
First Pointed in style, and massive in character. The chancel is 
raised several steps above the nave; the windows are filled with 

inted glass. St. Ann’s, Littleworth Common, Dropmore, by 

r. Butterfield, is a little First Pointed church of timber, flint, and 
brick, upon which a good deal of pains has been spent, and which 
displays some fancy. He has also been much engaged in erecting 
other inexpensive churches of a somewhat similar character in new 
districts in Berkshire and the adjacent counties, and some, as at 
Strathfieldsaye, of the more ordinary and more costly class. 

Fonthill Gifford Church, near Salisbury, has been erected in place 
of the old church by the Marquis of Westminster. It is built of 
Tisbury stone, but the whole of the interior walls are lined with Bath 
stone. In style it is French First Pointed ; it is cruciform, consist- 
ing of nave and aisles, transepts, and apsidal chancel having a groined 
roof of chalk with sandstone ribs, and at the south-west angle a 
tower and spire 100 ft. high. The interior is rich but quiet in 
character. The transept and chancel arches are supported on polished 
Devonshire marble columns, and Purbeck and Trish marble shafts are 
used elsewhere. The architect was Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Mark’s, 
Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells, has been erected, together with 
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the parsonage, at the cost of the Earl of Abergavenny. The style is 
late French First Pointed ; it is constructed of local stone with dress- 
ings of Bath stone. It consists of a nave and aisles, deep chancel and 
octagonal apse, transepts, and at the north-west angle a tower and 
octagonal spire 132 ft. high. Over the principal entrance is a statue 
of St. Mark. The chancel is raised five steps above the nave, and 
the open timber roof decorated with colour and gilding. The roofs 
of the nave and transepts are similar to that of the chancel, but 
plainer. In the wall-spaces above the windows are medieval 
arabesques. The extreme length of the church is 124 ft., the tran- 
septs are 76 ft. There are 600 seats. The architect is Mr. R. L. 
Roumieu. At Appleton-le-Moors, near Malton, Yorkshire, an 
elegant little church, parsonage, and schools have been erected, at a 
cost of 10,000/., as a memorial to the late Mr. Joseph Shepherd. 
The church, First Pointed in style of a foreign type, will accommo- 
date 200 persons. It consists of narthex, nave with aisles, chancel, 
monumental chapel and tower with a pyramidal spire, and, with the 
exception of some shafts of Mansfield stone on the exterior, is con- 
structed entirely of different coloured stones of the locality. The 
interior is richly decorated, especially the chancel and mortuar 
chapel. The chancel is lighted by five windows of _ glass. It 
is inclosed by an arcade, under which is a reredos of Caen stone, on 
which are a representation of the Last i 2 and various symbolical 
devices, executed in red incised work. ‘The chapel has a groined 
roof. The architect was Mr. J. L. Pierson. Penarth Church, 
Glamorganshire, may be cited as an example of the splendid churches 
which are now being built in Wales. It is foreign First Pointed, 
cruciform, with at the south-west angle a tower crowned by a saddle- 
back roof 90 ft. high; is built of Leckworth stone with dressings of 
Bath stone; and has 700 sittings. ‘There is a good deal of internal 
decoration, but this is as yet incomplete. The cost has already 
exceeded 8,000/., borne wholly by the Baroness Windsor. Mr. But- 
terfield is the architect. 

Of the remaining churches we give a list, arranged, as in previous 
years, under First Pointed (or Early English), and Second Pointed 
(or Decorated). This classification, however, it will be understood, 
merely implies that the church approximates more or less closely to 
the particular style. It is so usual now to introduce features that do— 
not belong strictly to the style chosen, and so much that is foreign in 
character, that it is sometimes only by courtesy that a church can be 
ranked in a given class. When not otherwise stated, the church may 
be understood to consist of a nave and aisles, chancel, vestry, and 
tower, or tower and spire, unless it be a small church, when it will 
ordinarily only have nave and chancel, with a bell-turret instead of 
tower. 

Among the churches First Pointed in style are—St. Mary’s, 
Shackleford, Surrey ; cruciform, with apsidal chancel and central 
tower; erected at the cost of an anonymous clergyman ; architect, 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. St. John’s, Warminster; 313 seats, all 
free; cost 2,700/.; architect, Mr. G. E. Street. Lufton, near 
Yeovil; erected on the site of a smaller church of the same style, by 
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Mr. B, Ferrey, at the cost of J. J. Farquharson and E. Newman, 
Esqrs. St. John’s, Pencombe, Herefordshire ; on site of old church ; 
style “‘ transitional of a continental type ;” a good deal of carved work 
and decoration in the interior ; 300 sittings ; cost 3,200/. ; architect, 
Mr. T. Nicholson. Jlandyssil ; of local quarry stone, with dress- 
ings and spire of Grinshill freestone ; consists of nave and north 
aisle, separated by arcade arches, springing from columns of 

lished granite, long chancel, with east window of painted glass, by 

ard and Hughes, representing the Crucifixion; tower and spire 
95 ft. high; architect, Mr. 'T. H. Wyatt. Llanfairisgaer, Carnarvon ; 
cruciform, of local stone, faced with Newry granite, with dressings of 
Wrexham stone; architect, Mr. G. Weightman of Sheffield. St. 
Simon’s, Leeds; cost 1,800/.; architects, Messrs. Perkin and Back- 
house. St. Winifred, Cwmdauddwr, Rhayader ; nave with south aisle, 
chancel, porch, and tower and spire at the west end ; 296 sittings, 
cost 2,200/7.; architect, Mr. Kempson, of Hereford. All Saints, 
Pidley, Huntingdonshire, nave, chancel, tower and spire; cost 1,050/. ; 
architect, Mr. W. M. Fawcett. St. John’s, Waterloo, Lancashire ; 
600 sittings, one-third free ; cost 4,500/.; architect, Mr. Culshaw. 
St. John’s, Bootle, site and stone given by the Earl of Derby ; 850 
sittings, half of which are free ; cost 5,000/. ; architect, Mr. Weight- 
man, of Liverpool. St. John’s, Middlesborough, Yorkshire; nave 
and aisles, north and south transept, polygonal apse, organ chamber, 
tower and spire (170 ft. high, with statues of the Evangelists at the 
junction of tower and spire), at north-west angle, and western porch ; 
of red brick, with blue brick bands and patterns, and stone carvings ; 
900 sittings ; cost 4,000/., exclusive of tower and spire; architect, 
Mr. J. Norton. St. John the Evangelist, Haverton Hill, Middles- 
borough ; of red brick, with freestone dressings ; 230 sittings, all free ; 
cost 1,500/.; architects, Messrs. Austin and Johnson, of Newcastle. 
Bradley, near Feckenham ; a very elegant little church ; tower and 
spire at north-west angle ; 190 sittings; cost 1,200/.; architect, Mr. 
Hopkins. St. Mark, West Gorton ; of brick and stone ; 600 sittings, 
of which half are free; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. Holden, of 
Manchester. Jde Hill, near Sevenoaks, Kent; small transepts, north 
porch and tower, with shingled spire, 90 ft. high; eight of the 
windows are filled with painted glass, and the interior is richly 
decorated ; architect, Mr. C. H. Cooke. St. Peter’s, Cambois, near 
Newcastle ; 222 sittings, all free; cost 1,600/.; architect, Mr. J. 
Clarke. St. Peter’s, near St. Helen’s, Liverpool; of stone, lined 
with brick and slag ; 600 rae a cost 2,600/.; architect, Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, of Manchester. St. John’s, Lawley, Shropshire ; of brick, 
with local stone dressings ; a very pretty little building, erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. Ladds, at a cost of about 1,2507. Hurst Brook, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, erected at the cost of Mr. O. Whittaker. St. 
Titus, Portland-street, Liverpool ; 700 sittings. St. Michael, Brook- 
house, Blackburn ; tower at south-east angle, to serve as a baptistry, 
with arches opening into the south aisle and chancel ; 800 sittings ; 
architects, Messrs. Stevens and Robinson, of Derby. St. Peter's, 
Newlyn, near Penzance, Cornwall ; of granite; nave and south aisle ; 
north aisle and spire to be added; cost 2,000/.; architect, the late 
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Mr. Perrow. St. Katherine’s, Feltham Common, near Bristol; of 
local stone with Bath stone dressings; all the windows of painted 
glass; 170 sittings; designed and erected by Dr. Hardman, as a 
memorial of his mother. St. Mark’s, Gorton, Lancashire ; 600 seats, 
300 free; architect, Mr. J. Holden. St. Mathias, Frome’s Hill, 
Frome Bishop, Herefordshire ; 62 ft. by 23 ft.; cost 1,090/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Hereford. St. Paul’s, 7’upsley, Here- 
fordshire ; 533 seats, all free; cost 2,100/.; architect, Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, St. John’s, Woodland, Durham; nave and apsidal 
chancel ; 150 seats; cost 900/.; architect, Mr. E.G. Paley. Holy 
Trinity, Louth ; of Ancaster stone, with York stone dressings; 650 
seats, all free; architects, Messrs. Rogers and Marsden, of Louth. 
St. Jude’s, Ancoats, Manchester; cruciform ; with tower and spire 
120 feet high ; of stock brick, with bands and patterns of coloured 
Staffordshire bricks; 1,000 sittings, 300 in the galleries, 500 free; 
cost 5,0007.; architect, Mr. J. Lowe. Christ Church, Felling; of 
rubble, with ashlar quoins and dressings ; French in character ; nave, 
north aisle, chancel, and organ chamber ; east end painted in fresco, 
painted glass in windows; 453 sittings; architects, Messrs. Austin 
and Johnson. St. John’s, Aldford, Cheshire; baptistry in base of 
tower; Westminster Chapel on north, porch and priest’s door on 
south; pulpit and font of Newburgh marble, with shafts and inlaid 
work of coloured marbles ; 450 sittings; erected on site of the old 
church, at the cost of the Marquis of Westminster ; architect, Mr. J. 
Douglas, of Chester. Christ Church, Blackpool, Lancashire ; late 
First Pointed; cruciform, the broad nave of two bays only, and 
large chancel with aisles, one serving as organ chamber, the other 
as vestry ; tower at north-east ; and baptistry at south-west; of red 
brick, faced with split granite boulders and dressings of Longridge 
stone; 1,050 sittings; cost 3,450/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire; nave and aisles with deep 
chancel, terminating in a semi-circular apse ; a good deal of ‘“‘ con- 
structional polychromy,” inside and out, and “ the ritual arrange- 
ments good ;” architect, Mr. Buckeridge. St. Mary the Virgin, West 
Dean, Wiltshire ; nave, apsidal chancel, and side chapel ; architects, 
Messrs. Pownall and Young. Bradenstoke, Lyneham, Wilts; nave 
and aisle separated by pillars of red Devonshire marble; supports 
and stonework throughout carved ; 230 seats; architect, Mr. Hansom, 
of Clifton. Hast Holme, near Wareham, Dorset; nave, chancel, 
pore, and bell-turret ; of local red sandstone, with dressings of Ham- 

ill stone; shafts of Purbeck marble; some good carving by Boulton 
of Worcester ; 70 sittings; cost 1,500/.; built and endowed by Mr. 
N. Bond ; architect, Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester. St. Paul’s, Broad 
Oak, near Symondsbury, Dorsetshire ; of local red sandstone, with 
dressings of Ham-hill stone; nave and chancel, with bell-turret at 
west end; windows filled with painted glass; architect, Mr. Talbot 
Bury. Great Holland, Essex ; on site of old church, a very carefully- 
finished and elegant little building, designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield ; 
and erected at a cost of 2,000/., chiefly borne by the Kev. R. Joynes, 
the rector. St. David’s, Birmingham ; cruciform ; 1,000 seats, 750 
free; architects, Messrs. Martin and Chamberlain. St. Thomas, 
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Castletown, Staffordshire ; 500 seats’; erected and endowed at a cost of 
11,000/., by Mr. J. Tyrer; architect, Mr. W. Culshaw, of Liverpool. 
Clearwell, Gloucestershire ; erected at the cost of the Countess Dow- 
ager of Dunraven; architect, Mr. J. Middleton. Holy Trinity, Pang- 
bourne, Berks ; of flint and Bath stone ; cost 3,000. ; tower and spire to 
be added when funds permit ; architect, Mr. Woodman. St. Matthew’s, 
Redhill, Surrey ; cruciform, with very little internal decoration; 800 
sittings ; architect, Mr. Hihn. Winterbourne Zelstone, Dorsetshire ; 
on site of old church, the tower of which has been retained ; of flint, 
with bands of brown heath stone, and dressings of Bath stone; archi- 
tect, Mr. Digby Wyatt. Tydd St. Giles’, near Wisbeach ; of red 
brick, 58 ft. by 20; architect, Mr. W. Adams, of Wisbeach. St. 
Peter’s, Devizes; 300 sittings, all free. St. Andrew’s, North End, 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire ; of local réd sandstone, with dress- 
ings of Farley Down stone ; 99 ft. by 54; cost 3,000/. ; architect, Mr. 
J. Neale, of Bristol. St. Peter’s, Sacriston, a colliery village, near 
Durham; nave, apsidal chancel, and porch; 260 sittings, cost 
1,7000. ; architect, Mr. T. C. Ebdy, of Durham. All Saints, Moorby, 
near Horncastle, erected at the cost of Mr. J. B. Stanhope, M.P., on 
the site of the old church ; of the old green sandstone, with bands of 
red brick and windows of white Ancaster stone; inside the win- 
dows have detached marble shafts,and there is a mosaic reredos ; 
architect, Mr. Fowler. Wythorpe, Cumberland, a little mountain 
church, midway between Keswick and Cockermouth ; 120 seats, cost 
1,0007. ; architect, Mr. Bruce. St. Luke’s, Maidenhead; nave and 
aisles, tower to be built hereafter, capitals uncarved; exterior of 
Oxfordshire stone, with dressings of Bath stone, interior of Corsham 
Down stone ; 400 sittings, cost 3,500/. ; architect, Mr. G. R. Clarke. 
Merrifield, near Torpoint, Devonshire; of local stone, tower to be 
built hereafter ; interior columns of polished Devonshire marbles, 
given by Rev. F. Kitson, and a good deal of carved work ; cost about 
3,0001. Hopton, Suffolk, of flint, with dressings of Caen stone ; cruci- 
form, with a central tower, square at the base, octagonal above; 
280 seats, cost 3,300/.; architect, Mr. S. S. Teulon. St. Andrew’s, 
Tur Langton, Leicestershire; nave, with north aisle and transept, 
apsidal chancel, lighted by five lancets, filled with painted glass, 
tower and spire 115 ft. high; the exterior of light bricks, relieved by 
coloured bands and patterns, the interior lined with red bricks ; nave 
60 ft. by 21, aisle, 47 ft. by 11, chancel of same width as nave, and 
33 ft. long; architects, Messrs. Goddard, of Leicester. St. James, 
Arnside, Westmoreland ; nave, chancel, and north transept ; 220 seats, 
of which.170 are free ; cost 1,000/. ; architect, Mr. Thompson. Holy 
Innocents, Brancepeth, Durham; 343 seats, all free, cost 1,500/. ; 
architect, Mr. C. H. Fowler. St. Peter’s, Mathon, Worcestershire ; 
409 seats, 309 free, cost 2,000/,; architect, Mr. G. E. Street. 
Charlestown, Salford; of Yorkshire stone, with dressings of Bath 
stone ; spire to be 150 feet high; 560 sittings, cost 3,400/. ; architects, 
Messrs. Paull and Ayliffe. Christ Church, Bootle; erected by Mr. 
J. P. Mather, of Bootle Hall, as a memorial to his daughter, at a 
cost of 8,800/. ; 700 seats ; architects, Messrs. Slater and Carpenter. 
Churches, Second Pointed in style, have been erected, among other 
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places, at Reading, All Saints’, cruciform, with an apsidal chancel of 
five sides ; transepts open to chancel ; tracery and details French in 
character ; tower, boldly buttressed, and surmounted with an octa- 
gonal spire, in all 155 ft. high ; walls of Bristol lias lined with brick, 
dressings of Bath stone ; cost 9,000/. ; architect, Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn. 
St. James, Waterfoot, Manchester ; cost 5,000/.; architects, Messrs. 
Robinson and Stephens, of Derby. St. Andrew, Crab Lane, Black- 
ley; cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor, of Manchester. New 
Bury, Farnworth, near Bolton; cost 2,500/., site, endowment, and 
rsonage, the gift of the Earl of Bradford. St. John’s, Radcliffe 
ridge, Manchester ; cruciform, shallow transepts, central tower and 
spire 150 ft. high, with apsidal chancel extending from under spire ; 
850 sittings, half free ; cost 3,800/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. 
St. Chad’s, Romilly, near Stockport; cruciform; 600 seats; cost 
3,500/.; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. Jriam, near Eccles, Lan- 
cashire ; of local stone, lined internally with red brick ; chancel, con- 
_ taining the choir seats, within the tower, the altar being placed in a 
projecting apse ; 300 seats ; cost 2,000/. ; architect, Mr. J. M. Taylor. 
t. Philip’s, Featherstone, Yorkshire ; 324 sittings, all free ; architect, 
Mr, J. Clarke. St. Mary the Virgin, Collaton, near Paignton, Devon ; 
nave, chancel, and massive tower, 80 ft. high, at south-west; of red 
sandstone, with Bath stone dressings; 160 sittings, all free ; architect, 
Mr. J. Harvey, of Torquay. St. Mark the Evangelist, New Chester- 
road, Liverpool ; of Tranmere stone, with Stourton stone dressings ; 
500 sittings, cost 2,600/. ; architect, Mr. E. Haycock, of Shrewsbury. 
Shawell, Northamptonshire, on site of old church, the tower of which 
is retained ; of Stony Stanton granite, with bands of Attleborough 
stone, and Bath stone dressings; cost 2,000/., architect Mr. W. 
Smith. Hast Lydford, Somerton, Somersetshire ; erected by the Rev. 
J. J. Ross, as a memorial to his wife; of blue lias, with dressings of 
Doulton stone ; has nave, chancel, bold south porch, and tower, with 
spire 100 ft. high, on north of chancel arch ; 150 sittings ; cost, 3,000/. ; 
architect, Mr. B. Ferrey. St. Mark’s, New Brompton, Rochester, 
Kent ; Early Second Pointed ; nave, with clerestory and aisles, sepa- 
rated by Devonshire marble columns, chancel, with semi-circular apse 
and aisles, tower at end of the south aisle; chiefly of brick, with 
dressings of Bath stone; rather elaborate carvings and decorations ; 
cost 5,800/. ; architect, Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn. St. Philip’s, Corsham 
Side, Wilts; nave and raised chancel; 320 sittings, all free; archi- 
tect, Mr. Hakewill. Thorpe St. Andrew, Norfolk ; nave and south aisle ; 
exterior of flint, with string courses of dark brick and Bath stone 
dressings ; interior lined with red brick, aisle columns of red Mans- 
field stone ; architect, Mr. 'T. Jeckell. | Shortwood, Gloucestershire ; 
nave and chancel, 200 sittings, cost 900/.; architect, Mr. Clissold, of 
Stroud. Everton Valley, Liverpool; of the Lombardic type; a 
parallellogram, 75 ft. by 52, with a tower and spire 130 ft. high, “‘ at 
the east angle ;” 1000 sittings; cost 5,400/. ; architect, Mr.W. J. Mason, 
of Liverpool. Llandough, near Cardiff; 300 sittings, cost 2,600/. ; 
architect, Mr. Fripp, of Bristol. Fudford, near York, French in style ; 
cruciform, with a tower and spire 140ft. high, at the south-west 
corner ; cost 4,800/.; architect, Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington. 
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Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lancashire ; rave and aisles, south chapel, organ 
chamber and sacristy, north porch, and octagonal tower and spirelet 
at the west end of the south aisle; — east and west windows 
filled with painted glass ; cost 5,000/. ; architects, Messrs. Pennington 
and Bridgen, Manchester. Cleethorpe, Lincolnshire ; nave 66 ft. long, 
chancel 30ft., aisles each 10 ft. wide; tower on north 100 ft. high ; 
architect, Mr. Fowler, of Louth. St. Leonard’s, Padtham, Lancashire, 
on site of, but much larger than, old parish church ; cruciform, with a 
tower 96 ft. high, at south-west ct i 1,000 sittings, cost 6,000/, ; 
architect, Mr. W. ‘Waddington. St. Mary’s, Strensall, near York, of 
local stone, has west tower and spire 80 ft. high; 200 sittings, cost 
1,300/. ; architects, Messrs. Atkinson, of York. Radway,Warwickshire ; 
of Oxfordshire stone; nave and aisles, chancel and north aisle, south 
porch and tower, to be crowned by a tall spire; 250 seats ; architect, Mr. 
C. Buckeridge, of Oxford. St. James’s, Upper Bangor ; erected as a 
memorial of the late Rev. N. H. Cotton, Dean of Bangor; of local 
blue stone, with dressings of Anglesea limestone outside, and Bath- 
stone within ; nave and north aisle, chancel, tower and spire 105 ft. 
high ; windows all of painted glass; 570 seats; cost, exclusive of 
presentation windows, about 4,000/.; architects, Messrs. Kennedy 
and Rogers. Christ Church, Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhampton ; 
nave, aisles, chancel, and tower ; of Codsall stone, with Bath stone 
dressings ; 700 seats ; cost 3,500/., tower and spire being unfinished ; 
architects, Messrs. Bateman and Corser, of Birmingham. St. Mark’s, 
Bebington, Cheshire ; nave and aisles, chancel, and, bell turret ; 555 
seats, all free; cost 2,600/.; architect, Mr. E. Haycock. St. 
Cleophas, Toxteth Park, Liverpool; of Yorkshire shoddies, with 
of Stourton stone; spire 100 ft. high; cost 6,0007.; archi- 
tect, Mr. J. D. Jee. St. Peter’s, Asby ; of local stone; 250 seats ; 
cost 2,000/., defrayed by Miss Hill, of Castle Bank, soe ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool. St. James’s, Poolstock, Wigan ; of 
Parbold stone, extremely rich window tracery, decorated parapet, 
fine tower, 110 ft. high ; nave 78 ft. by 53, chancel 40 ft. long ; 700 
seats; cost about 14,000/., defrayed by Mr. N. Eckersley, M.P.; 
architect, Mr. Paley. 

Church Restoration proceeds with undiminished activity. The 
movement for a more conservative system of dealing with churches 
that have become dilapidated has, however, gained converts on all 
sides, and probably few churches are now restored by an architect of 
standing in which the old work is not professed to be preserved 
wherever practicable.. But whatever architects may intend, it is 
certain that the destruction goes on. Architects only occasionally 
visit the building, and builders, masons, and carvers, and even clerks 
of works and clergymen, love to see the work look ‘nice and neat,” 
and the uae sharp and clean; and old mouldings and carvings 
are consequently ruthlessly condemned or recklessly re-chiselled. 
And this is going on every day and everywhere. Our true old 
Gothic work is fast disappearing. The student who trusts to the 
details of a restored church will go hopelessly wrong. In many cases 
he will go wrong if he trust to the larger parts, or even general 
forms. During the past year we have examined a large number of 
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the most recently restored churches, and found all—more or less— 
injured as historical memorials, some utterly ruined, both as works of 
art and oat All that can be done now is to plead with those 
in authority for the religious preservation of whatever is left of the 
actual work of our early English architects and sculptors. Our imi- 
tation is, at best, but a sorry substitute for the original. But it must 
be preservation, not neglect. Had watchful attention been given to 
the condition of our churches, the widespread destruction that has 
been perpetrated, under the name of restoration, would have been so 
obviously unnecessary that it would hardly have been thought of, 
and only in rare cases practised. But now, in going through the 
country, you see churches which have not been restored left in the 
most miserable plight, as though it were intended to render an early 
re-building inevitable. The right course for those in whom the 
custody of an old church is vested now, is to see that it is kept in 
substantial repair, and to do whatever is advisable to preserve the 
ancient work in its integrity. If any part is dilapidated, let new be 
substituted for it, and marked as new; and let the new be not a 
feeble bit of antiquarianism—a childish copy, utterly inadequate to 
represent the work of a distant age, as all copying is and necessarily 
must be—but the very best obtainable work of to-day, planned to 
meet the wants of to-day, and fairly representative of the actual 
living architecture. In short, let us show our appreciation of the 
genius of the artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
our respect for their intelligence, by doing, as far as our ability 
enables us, exactly what they would have done in like circumstances. 

The tower and spire of Chichester Cathedral fell on the 21st of 
February, 1861. Few who beheld the dismal heap of ruins antici- 
pated seeing the famous spire again occupy its wonted place. But 
taking courage from the deep and universal expression of regret, the 
authorities. called in Mr. Scott as their adviser, and, fortified by his 
opinion, resolved to make an effort to repair the loss as far as 
possible. From the first, the feeling was general that the new tower 
and spire should be a close copy of the old one. The sum to be 
raised was large, but it was forthcoming. On the 28th of June, 
1866, the capstone was laid on the new spire, and the old weather- 
cock—which had been saved from the ruin—“‘ resumed his ancient 
perch” amidst the hearty acclamations of the thousands gathered to 
the spectacle as representatives of every class and grade of the clergy 
and people of the see and county. The exact reproduction of 
Chichester tower and spire is what everyone would desire as a matter 
alike of taste and feeling. And it is gratifying to know that the work 
has been well done. The foundations have been carried down lower, 
spread wider, and more massively constructed than those of the old 
tower. The piers, instead of being merely a rubble core faced with 
stone, are constructed of solid, well-jointed blocks of the best Port- 
land and Purbeck stone. And so throughout. Those portions of the 
Cathedral destroyed by the fall of the tower have also been rebuilt ; 
and though the works are far from finished, the cathedral no longer 
looks a ruin. Up to the present time over 50,0007. has been 
expended upon these works, and there is little doubt that the 
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amount required to complete what remains to be done will be readily 
raised 


The other cathedrals under Mr. Scott’s care, are also proceeding 
favourably. At Ely the progress has been less rapid of late, owing 
to deficiency of funds. The restorations here were commenced in 
1846, and since then over 27,000/. has been expended upon the 
building, but, including painted windows and other extra works, the 
expenditure has exceeded 40,000/. At Gloucester a beginning has 
been made. The works here are estimated to cost 50,000/., but the 
expenditure will be spread over several years. At Salisbury the 
repairs commenced on the exterior have been finished, and the 
restoration of a section of the west front is begun. The measures 
recommended by the engineer, Mr. Shields, for strengthening the 
tower, have been approved by Mr. Scott, and are being carried out. 
The internal restorations are proceeding. St. David's Cathedral had 
fallen into a terribly ruinous condition when, four years ago, Mr. Scott 
undertook its repair. The most dangerous part was the massive 
semi-Norman tower, 124 feet high; from top to bottom of which a 
great crack extended, caused by the sinking of the foundation. By 
underpinning and an ingenious and complicated arrangement of braces 
and shores, the old tower was supported whilst the foundations were 
strengthened and the two western piers gradually rebuilt under it. 
The undertaking was difficult, and even dangerous, but it has been 
satisfactorily accomplished, and the old tower is now stronger and 
better-looking than it has been for centuries. ‘This and connected 
works have cost over 11,000/.; what remains to be done will require 
20,0007. more. Mr. Scott, we need hardly mention, has been com- 
missioned to restore thoroughly that most beautiful, but most ill- 
treated structure, the Westminster Chapter House. His works at the 
adjacent abbey proceed steadily. Among the latest is a splendid 
reredos, with a representation of the Last Supper in mosaic. Bath 
Abbey Church is also under restoration by him. 

Of the other cathedrals which are being restored, it will only be 
necessary to mention that at Worcester works are in progress which 
will greatly change both the external and internal appearance of the 
building. What has been done has been applauded and censured so 
vehemently that, not having seen the works, it will be best only to 
record the fact. At Canterbury workmen are busy with the exterior. 
The new tower of Manchester Cathedral is steadily rising. At 
Ripon the works are advancing. Bristol Cathedral, it seems at last to 
be settled, is to have a new nave. 

The churches undergoing restoration must be left with the general 
reference already made to them. But we must note, in passing, that 
“the Savoy Chapel and the Church of the Austin Friars, London, burnt 
down a year or two back, have both risen renewed from their ashes. 

The Roman Catholics appear busy, but fewer notices of the com- 
pletion of churches than usual have reached us this year, and the 
architectural character of these calls for no distinct mention. At 
Peckham, the Capuchin Church of Our Lady of the Seven Dolors 
has been opened, though not completed. The style is foreign Second 
Pointed. The church consists of nave and chancel under a continuous 
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roof, the junction of the chancel being marked by gables with rose 
windows. Over the high altar is a coloured Calvary; the chapel 
altars are of Irish marbles. The interior is 120 ft. long, 70 wide, and 
66 high. Mr. Pugin was the architect. St. Simon Stock, the church 
of the Carmelite Monastery, Vicarage-place, Kensington, is also by 
Mr. Pugin. Its style is French First Pointed; it is 112 ft. long by 
74 ft., and is richly decorated internally, though as yet incomplete. 
The Dominican Priory at Haverstock-hill makes slow progress. It 
is a heavy-looking pile, intended eventually to comprise a church 
with two western towers, refectory, dormitory, cloisters, and the 
usual monastic buildings. The style is Second Pointed. At Abing- 
don, Sir George Bowyer, M.P., has erected, at a cost of above 5,0001., 
a church, St. Mary and St. Edmund’s, presbytery and cloisters. The 
style is Second Pointed; the architect Mr. Goldie. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, St. Leonards, is a handsome First Pointed building, of 
blue ragstone with freestone dressings. The altar, reredos, tabernacle, 
and font are richly carved, and there is some good painted glass in 
the windows. Mr. C. A. Buckler was the architect. 

Roman Catholic churches and chapels have also been erected at 
Brentford, Gothic, a very poor design; 320 sittings; architect, Mr. 
Jackman. Hammersmith; Gothic of a somewhat better character ; 
1,000 sittings; cost 3,000/. St. Joseph’s, Hypsom ; Gothic, of red 
brick, with bands of black brick and dressings of Bath stone ; for 120 
persons, but designed with a view to enlargement when required ; 
cost about 1,000/. ; architect, Mr. G. R. Blount. Horsham, Sussex ; 
First Pointed ; 50 feet by 21; erected at the cost of the Duchess of 
Norfolk ; Messrs. Hadfield, of Sheffield, architects. Slindon, Sussex ; 
First Pointed; nave, south aisle, and chancel; of flint and stone ; 
architect, Mr.C. A. Buckler. St. Wilfred’s, Northwich, Cheshire ; 
foreign First Pointed ; nave, aisles, chancel, side-chapel, and presby- 
tery for one priest on east; interior pillars of wood, framed and 
braced with the roof; cornices and window-jambs of moulded bricks ; 
400 sittings; cost 1,545/.; architect, Mr. E. Kirby, of Liverpool. 
St. Gregory, Stratford-on-Avon ; of blue limestone, with dressings of 
Bath stone and columns of Painswick stone; has nave and apsidal 
chancel, and aisles terminating in chapels; French First Pointed ; 
82 feet long, 42 wide, and 40 high; has rather elaborate inte 
decoration, and several presentation painted glass windows; cost 
about 2,000/.; architect, Mr. E. W. Pugin. 

Dissenting churches and chapels are now usually Gothic, with the 
occasional exception of a Baptist or Presbyterian chapel. Respecting 
their architectural character we have nothing to add to what was said 
in the last two volumes. ‘The exterior of the more expensive edifices 
have little to distinguish them from the churches of the Establishment ; 
but the interiors are, of course, not ritualistic; and galleries are not 
regarded with the same horror as in churches. ‘There are a good many 
minor peculiarities, but they are not worth dwelling on. We are 
sorry to observe, however, that the pernicious practice of constructing 
school-rooms wnder the chapels is still common, especially among 
the Wesleyans and Baptists. This isa practice which every architect 
ought by this time to know enough of sanitary science to protest 
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against, If, however, religious bodies will persist in continuing it, 
the Legislature should interfere. 

The Congregational body now take a decided lead in church build- 
ing. Most of their chapels are built by the separate congregations or 
by individual liberality ; but it has been officially stated that, under 
the auspices of the English Congregational Chapel Building Society, 
twenty chapels have been built annually during the last ten years. A 
Congregational Memorial Hall is to be erected in Cannon-street, with 
a frontage towards the new street to the Mansion House, at a cost of 
some 75,000/., the larger part of which has been subscribed. 

Among the new Congregational churches about London may be men- 
tioned one in Burdett-road, Stepney ; Byzantine in style, designed by 
Messrs. Searle for 900 persons, and erected at a cost of 3,200/. At 
Cambridge-heath, Bethnal Green, a Gothic church has been erected 
for 1,000 persons, at a cost of 8,0007, At Surbiton, one of graceful 
or. and well arranged for seeing and hearing, ron A. J. Phelps. 
At Sevenoaks, Kent, one of Kentish rag and Bath stone ; Second 
Pointed in style, with a stone tower and spire 130 feet high; the 
roof borne on iron columns ; 500 seats; cost 3,200/. ; architect, Mr. 
Tarring. At Luton, Beds, a cruciform church, Second Pointed in 
style, having a tower and spire 165 feet high, and a good deal of 
coloured decoration in the interior. It has 1,300 seats ; and a lecture- 
room and schools underneath, The cost was about 7,2007. At 
Headingley Hill, near Leeds, Yorkshire, a building of somewhat 
superior character, transition First Pointed in style, has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. C. Brodrick, the architect of the Leeds Town 
Hall and of the new Town Hall at Hull, of which an engraving is given 
in the present volume. It has a lofty spire, accommodates 600 persons, 
and cost over 6,000/. In London and its vicinity chapels of more or 
less architectural pretension are constructing in the North-road, 
Islington ; Junction-road, Holloway; at Stratford, Lewisham, and 
elsewhere. Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road, so well known as that 
in which Rowland Hill ministered, is about to be pulled down, and a 
still larger one built in its stead, on the site of the Magdalen Hospital : 
and it may be mentioned as one of the signs of the times that the 
Theatre at Leamington has been converted into a “ Free Congre- 
gational church.” 

A few other Congregational chapels may be named :—Sunning- 
dale, Berks ; cost 1,200/.; architect, Mr. W. F. Poulton of Reading. 
Cliff Town, Southend, Essex ; late First Pointed, with tower and 
spire 80 feet high; of Kentish and Bath stone ; cost 2,5001. ; 
architect, Mr. W. A. Dixon. Lianelly, Caermarthenshire; early 
Second Pointed ; of local rubble and Bath stone ; spire 100 feet high ; 
530 sittings; schools, &c.; cost 2,200/.; architects, Messrs. Lander 
and Bedells. Mutlock Bath; First Pointed ; cruciform, with tower 
and spire; of Derby grit ; 550 sittings ; cost 2,100/.; architect, Mr. 
W. Hull of Northampton. Salem Chapel, /pswich ; Gothic, of white 
brick, with stone dressings relieved with coloured bricks ; galleries 
round four sides of the building ; 800 sittings; cost 2,000/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. F. Barnes. Peasley Cross, St. Helen’s, Lancashire; of 
stone throughout ; Second Pointed ; large five-light window in front 
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gable; clerestory, carried on shafts of polished red granite, with 
carved caps; semi-octagonal chancel ; tower and spire diapered and 
carved ; 750 — ; cost 4,000/.; architect, Mr. ‘I’. Oliver of New- 
castle. Woolton, Liverpool ; of red sandstone ; First Pointed ; stone 
pulpit, with carvings of Scriptural subjects in the panels; 420 sit- 
tings ; cost 3,2007. Melbourne, Cambridgeshire ; Byzantine, of white 
bricks with bands, &c., of coloured bricks ; two towers, each 60 feet 
high, flank the facade; apse for vestry, with organ-gallery over; 800 
sittings ; cost 2,300/.; architect, Mr. R. H. Moore. Ashford, Kent; 
Gothic; of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings; 600 sittings ; 
cost 2,2602.; architect, Mr. W. J. Poulton. Hollingwood, Lanca- 
shire; of red brick, with stone dressings; ‘‘ Greek” in style; 930 
sittings; cost 1,800/.; architect, Mr. P. Wild of Oldham. Stock- 
port; Gothic, with a tower and spire 126 feet high; 700 sittings ; 
cost above 5,000/.; architects, Messrs. Speakman and Charlesworth 
of Manchester. Waterloo, Liverpool ; Gothic, freely treated ; stone 
spirelet 90 feet high, and traceried five-light window ; 630 sittings ; 
cost 5,000/. ; architect, Mr. C. O. Ellison. Ringwood, Hampshire ; 
First Pointed, but not very orthodox in the details; of white brick, 
with Bath-stone dressings; in front two towers, with pinnacles at the 
angles ; 650 sittings; cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. H. T. Hillier, of 
Ryde. Church Stretton, Shropshire; Gothic; of freestone ; archi- 
tect, Mr. Bratton of Birkenhead. Over, Gloucestershire ; Second 
Pointed ; domed roof: cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. J. Douglas. Uck- 
field, Sussex ; First Pointed ; cost 1,6007.; architect, Mr. J. L. Par- 
sons, of Lewes. Swindon, Wiltshire; Lombardic, with a wheel 
window in the front gallery, and a tower 60 feet high at the south-east 
angle; of local stone, with dressings of freestone and shafts of red 
Mansfield stone; 600 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. Stent. 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; 60 feet by 37 ; Italian, with projecting porch ; 
of white brick and Ancaster stone ; 250 sittings ; cost 1,000/. ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Kennedy and Dalglish of Glasgow. Wedgwood 
Chapel, Crewe; of red brick and stone, with an Ionic portico ; 1,200 
sittings; architect, Mr. Shufflebottom. Chadwick Mount, Kirkdale, 
near Liverpool ; Roman Ionic; 66 feet by 33 feet ; 300 sittings ; cost 
2,0007.; architect, Mr. H. H. Vale of Liverpool. Halstead, Essex ; 
Gothic; cruciform, with an apsidal end, and a tower and stone spire 
on the west 110 feet high; 700 sittings, and a school-room for 300 
children beneath ; cost 4,500/.; architect, Mr. F. Barnes of Ipswich. 
West Clayton, Yorkshire ; Gothic ; cost 2,0007. ; architect, Mr. Cock- 
ing, of Huddersfield. Stoke-sub-Hamden ; of Ham Hill stone ; Second 
Pointed, freely treated ; apse at east end with organ-gallery, at west 
a large seven-light window with flowing yal tower and spire 
90 feet high; 350 sittings. Knutsford, Cheshire; French First 
Pointed; nave, south aisle, transepts, and chancel, with an east win- 
dow of three lights filled with painted glass; tower and spire; red 
brick with blue bands and dressings of Alderney stone ; 350 sittings ; 
architect, Mr. J. C. Gilbert of Nottingham. orm Street, Wolver- 
hampton ; style, Italian; 1,250 sittings; cost, including the site, 
10,0007. ; architect, Mr. Frampton. : 
It was stated in the Report made to the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
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ference of 1866, that during the year the building committee had 
sanctioned the erection of 114 chapels, at a cost of 136,000/.; the 
alteration and enlargement of 57, at a cost of 17,500/., and the 
‘* modification ” of 50 more, at a cost of 16,7607. This was 19 more 
new chapels than in the previous year. As an example of one of 
their larger town chapels,*we may cite that gy last spring in 
King-street, Plymouth. It is Italian in 7 uilt of ashlar lime- 
stone, with dressings of Portland cement. The entrance is by a lofty 

rtico, approached by a broad flight of steps. The area is 200 feet 
ong and 80 wide, and is divided into four aisles ; galleries are carried 
round three sides, the fourth being recessed for an organ-loft and 
singers’ gallery. Instead of a pulpit there is a wide platform, towards 
which the floor slopes gradually from the entrance. There are 1,600 
seats, 700 of which are free. ‘The total cost has been over 8,000/. 
The designs made by the late Mr. J. Coad were modified by Mr. J. 
Foster, of Plymouth. 

Wesleyan chapels have also been built at—Bradford Moor, York- 
shire ; Italian, with very little ornament ; 81 ft. long and 56 ft. wide ; 
cost 4,000/.; architects, Messrs. Milnes and France, of Bradford. 
Sunbury, of Suffolk brick with Bath stone dressings ; First Pointed ; 
200 sittings; cost 750/.; architect, Mr. Hoole. Redland, Bristol ; 
Second Pointed; with French details; 850 sittings, school under- 
neath ; cost 4,000/.; architect, Mr. S. Hancorn, of Newcastle. Grewel- 
thorpe, near Ripon; First Pointed; 250 sittings; architect, Mr. 
Thornton. Howden, Yorkshire; Gothic; architect, Mr. W. John- 
son, jun. Folkestone, Kent; 900 sittings; cost, 4,000/.; architect, 
Mr. J. Gardener. ‘Trinity, Rock Ferry, Liverpool ; Italian; 63 ft. 
by 50 ft. ; 350 sittings; architect, Mr. J. Brattan. Over Darwen ; 
style Greeco-Italian ; 92 ft. by 62 ft. ; 1,300 sittings ; cost 6,000/. ; 
architect, Mr. Bates. Thorncliffe, Yorkshire ; French First Pointed ; 
cruciform with apsidal termination, and tower 80 feet high; 600 
sittings; cost 4,000/.; architects, Messrs. Wilson and Wilcox. 
Accrington, Lancashire ; Lombardic Gothic; 900 sittings ; architect, 
Mr. H. Macaulay. Bedford ; Florentine Gothic ; 700 sittings ; archi- 
tect, Mr. Palgrave. Droylesden; Italian; of brick and stone; 
galleries round the interior ; 630 sittings, one-third free ; cost 2,500/. ; 
architect, Mr. J. W. Best, of Bolton. Ware-road, Hertford ; First 
Pointed, of a somewhat peculiar kind; architect, Mr. Pocock. 
Fen Drayton, Cambridgeshire ; Second Pointed; of white brick 
with alternate bands of red and black brick, and stone dressings 
and tracery ; nave, chancel, organ-chamber ; tower and spire, 100 
feet high; 350 sittings; cost 1,300/.; architect, Mr. Hutchinson. 
Beeston, Cheshire; 700 sittings; cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. W. 
Hill, of Leeds. Bishop Auckland, Durham; modified Italian ; 700 
sittings; architect, Mr. F. R. Haswell, of North Shields. Blyth, 
near Newcastle ; Gothic freely treated ; tower and spire at the south- 
west corner, 80 feet high; windows of painted glass; 500 sittings ; 
cost 2,200/. ; architect, Mr. W. Hill, of s. Swan Village, near 
West Bromwich; of brick and stone; 450 sittings ; cost 2,000/. ; 
architects, Messrs. Loxton of Wednesbury. Tipton, Staffordshire ; 
First Pointed ; of brick, with stone dressings ; nave of a single span, 
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No. 3.—Town Hall, Hull. 
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apsidal end serving as organ-loft ; galleries, and tower 120 feet high ; 


1,000 sittings ; cost 5,000. Park-road, Newcastle; of red brick and 


stone ; florid Italian in style ; 60 ft. by 46, and 37 ft. high ; architect, 
Mr. M. Thompson. Caledonian-road, Holloway; Second Pointed ; 
of hammered rag and Bath stone; five bays, with gables and chancel, 
tower and tall octagonal spire ; schools under chapel. 

The Baptists have erected chapels, among other places, at Harlow, 
Essex, on the site of an older and smaller chapel ; style, Venetian- 
Gothic; 500 sittings; cost 2,000/.; architect, Mr. R. M. Smith. 
Bromsgrove ; Second Pointed, of red brick, with stone dressings ; 600 
sittings; cost 1,500/.; architect, Mr. Bidlake. Caversham, of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings , ‘‘ rostrum,” in place of pulpit, with 
organ gallery behind it ; 320 sittings; cost 1,600/.; architect, Mr. 
Waterhouse. Warwick, First Pointed; of brick, with Bath stone 
dressings ; pulpit in apse; cost 1,550/.; architect, Mr. G. Ingall. 
Gilderstone, Yorkshire; Italian, of Dinsdale stone, hammer dressed ; 
600 sittings; cost 2,300/.; architects, Messrs. Simpson, of Leeds. 
Shipley, Yorkshire ; ‘‘ Modified Gothic ;” school-rooms and kitchen in 
the basement ; pentagonal roof ; platform-pulpit, orchestra at opposite 
end ; 950 sittings ; cost 5,5007. Sultash, Cornwall; First Pointed ; 
450 sittings, with school-room underneath, for 300 children; cost 
2,0007.; architect, Mr. J. Ambrose. Victoria-road, Leicester, 
Second Pointed, of local stone, lined with brick, and dressings of 
Bath stone ; has galleries, and an apsidal chancel ; five-light window 
in principal front filled with painted glass; 1,150 sittings; school- 
room under the nave; architect, Mr. J. Tarring. Friar-lane, Leices- 
ter, on site of old chapel; a parallelogram, 66 ft. by 50 inside, with 
galleries carried round ; the principal front has two angle-towers, the 
eastern capped with a spire 80 ft. high; cost 2,000/. ; architect, Mr. 
R. M. Smith.  Bristol-road, Weston-super-Mare ; Second Pointed ; 
cruciform ; .pulpit of carved stone, with shafts of polished marble ; 575 
seats; cost 2,625/.; architect, Mr. H. F. Price. 

Presbyterian chapels have been built at Newcastle, Worcester, 
Everton, Claughton, and elsewhere ; Unitarian chapels at Dewsbury, 
Todmorden, and other places; but we have extended to the utmost 
the space we can devote to this section. 


4, Burzprnas ror Pusiic Purposss. 


Hull Town Hall takes the first place among buildings of this class 
completed during the year. Its general appearance will be best 
understood by the engraving (Cut No. 3.) As will be seen, the 
style is Italian, sufficiently ornate, without being overlaid with deco- 
ration. The principal feature is the central tower, 135 ft. high, and 
its utility justifies the importance given to it. It serves as the state 
entrance, contains the town clock and the town bell, and in itself is a 
well-proportioned object. The front of the building facing Lowgate 
is 105 ft. long, the depth 220 ft. It is faced with Streetly and Portland 
stone ; the shafts are of red Mansfield stone. The principal room is 
the Mayor's reception-room, a richly ornamented apartment, 57 ft. 
by 28, with a recess 15 ft. by 7; but the largest is the Sessions’ 
Court at the back, an old building worked into the new design. The 
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cost of the new Town Hall was about 28,0007. The architect was 
Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick. 

The 'Town Hall, Congleton, is a Venetian-Gothic building, similar 
in general character to the Northampton Town Hall, but less ornate, 
by the same architect, Mr. E. Godwin (engraved in the ‘Companion ’ 
for 1865, p. 160). At Congleton, however, the basement is a 
covered market. ‘The assembly-room, 79 ft. by 45, is designed after 
the Hall of St. Mark’s, Venice. At one end is a handsome minstrels’ 
Fallery, of trefoiled arches, flanked by full-length figures of the 

uses, St. Cecilia playing on an organ, and a Welsh harper. ‘The 
building cost about 8,000/. At Hexham, a new Town Hall and Corn 
Exchange has been erected from the designs of Mr. J. Johnstone, of 
Newcastle. It is of yellow freestone, Italian in style. The Corn 
Exchange occupies the centre; the Town Hall the south wing; the 
bank buildings the north. ‘Towcester Town Hall and Corn Exchange 
is a *‘ classic” building, of Bath stone, with bands of Duston stone, 
designed by Mr. T. H. Vernon. Knottingley Town Hall is Italian in 
style, and has a principal room 69 ft. by 37. ‘The architects were 

essrs. Shaw and Wightman. Farnham Town Hall and Corn Ex- 
change is a showy Italian edifice of white brick, with terra cotta 
and stone dressings. At one corner of the building is a clock tower 
88 ft. high. The market hall is 70 ft. by 36, and 30 ft. high; the 
assembly-room, on the first floor, 48 ft. by 32, and 30 ft. high. The 
cost was about 3,500/.; the architect, Mr. W. Tarn. Romsey Town 
Hall, designed by Mr. A. Bedborough, of Southampton, is Italian in 
style, of red brick, with dressings of Bath stone. The principal room, 
on the first floor, is 62ft. by 34, and 22ft. high. The cost was 
about 4,500/., towards which the Treasury contributed 1,500/. 
Westerham Public Hall and Corn Market is a plain Italian- building, 
designed by Mr. Habershon. The public hall is 54 ft. by 28. The 
cost was about 1,600/. Town halls, some of them large and hand- 
some buildings, have been commenced at Chester (Messrs. Lanyon, 
architects) ; Pendleton (Mr. A. Darbyshire) ; Rochdale (Mr. Cross- 
land) ; Wolverhampton, Ilkeston, &c. 
estry Halls, or Town Halls, as they are now in many instances 
termed, of considerable architectural character, have been erected for 
some of the larger London parishes. The Vestry Hall, Newington, 
is a quiet and handsome building, the best we have yet seen of its 
class ; Lombardic in style, of red brick, with dressings of Portland 
stone, and shafts of polished red granite. The hall for parish 
meetings is 42 ft. by 40. The cost was about 10,000/. ; the architect, 
Mr. H. Jarvis. Showier, but less tasteful and appropriate, is the 
Hackney Town Hall, a hybrid fabric, described as “ French-Italian,” 
which is said to have cost 15,0002. The Shoreditch Town Hall, a 
large and solid structure of pretentious Roman-Corinthian, will be 
finished in the spring or early summer. 

The west wing of the magnificent New Exchange, Liverpool, is 
advancing towards completion. The entire building is to be of 
vast dimensions. The builder’s contract for the wing now in pro- 
gress was taken at 69,680/. It presents a large and noble Italian 
facade, of Hollington and Grinshill stone, and contains, besides many 
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other rooms for commercial meetings and offices, the News Room, 
175 ft. long, which will be the finest room of its kind in the kingdom. 
The architect is Mr. T.H. Wyatt. The New Manchester Exchange 
has proceeded no farther, we Soliove; than a very unsatisfactory com- 
Lane Of the Bradford Exchange the foundation-stone has been 

id. At Derby, a new Market has been opened, 220 ft.. by 
110, and covered by a central iron roof of 86 ft. span, with side 
roofs. The cost was about 20,0007. At Swindon, a spacious and 
convenient Corn Exchange, with a conventional classic front, has 
been completed from the designs of Messrs. Wilson and Wilcox, of 
Bath. Covered markets have been opened at Wellington, having a 
frontage of 110 ft. and a depth of 186 ft. The building is of red 
brick and stone, Italian in style; was designed by Mr. Bidlake, of 
Wolverhampton, and has cost about 10,0007. et houses have 
also been erected at Alresford, Presteign, Lianelly, &c. Corn Ex- 
changes and Market Halls, some large, and intended to have archi- 
tectural character, have been commenced at Coventry, Rochford, 
Burnley, Staleybridge, Camborne, and elsewhere. 

That vast pile, the Herbert Military Hospital, Kidbrook Common, 
Woolwich, is now completed. It has cost a quarter of a million, and, as 
far as the appliances go, everything has been provided which experience 
and foresight could suggest as likely to benefit the sick soldier. As 
will be remembered, the hospital is constructed on what is called the 
pavilion system, that is, in detached blocks connected by covered 
ways. e Herbert Hospital has eight of these blocks. which 
stands at right angles to the rest, and serves as the entrance and 
architectural front, is called the Administrative Block; the others 
contain the beds, 650 in number. It is built of Suffolk brick and 
Bath stone; the designs were prepared in the Engineer Department 
of the War Office under the superintendence of Captain Galton. 

It must suffice to mention the opening of the Surrey County 
Hospital, Guildford, Mr. E.W. Sower, architect, described in a previous 
volume ; the Sherborne Hospital, a good Gothic building designed by 
Messrs. Slater and Carpenter as a memorial to Mr. Yeatman; the 
Bradford Eye and Ear Hospital, Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson 
architects ; and at Liverpool one for cancer and skin diseases. Others 
of unusual architectural promise are in course of construction in the 
provinces. Among them are the Leeds Infirmary, designed by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, and which with the fittings is to cost nearly 100,000/. ; 
Preston Infirmary, by Mr. Hibbert ; Clewer Convalescent Hospital, 
by Mr. H. Woodyer; and the North Staffordshire In , de- 
signed by Messrs. Nichols and Lynam, of which the Prince of Wales 

a building of this class, but having altogether a special ch 3 
we select dor engesvians the French Hospital, Victoria Park, South 
Hackney (Cut No. 4, p. 171). The hospice owes its origin to am ite 
of M. Gastigny, who had held an appointment under William 
and dying in 1708 left 1,0007. towards —— permanent home, as 
well as a place of temporary relief, for poor French Protestants and 
their descendants resident in ——— he wealthier French Pro- 
testants in England contributed liberally, and enough was obtained 
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to establish the hospital, for which an act of incorporation was 
granted by George I. A _ building adapted for 230 inmates was 
erected in a bye-lane leading from Old-street, St. Luke’s, to Islington, 
but which afterwards became Bath-street, City-road. There down to 
the past year it remained, suffering many fluctuations, but throughout 
proving of inestimable benefit to the class for whom it was founded. 
As contributions fell off, the directors leased portions of their 
grounds for building on. In time the hospital had become surrounded 
by houses ; but the leases gradually fell in, and the directors were 
able to purchase a piece of ground in a more open and healthy site, 
and to erect the building here represented. ‘The new hospice, it 
will be observed, is appropriately built in the pure French Domestic 
style of the early part of the 16th century, corresponding to our 
Tudor. It is constructed of dark bricks in patterns, and stone dress- 
ings, the tall roofs being of purple and green slates, also in patterns. 
The building, which is about 200 feet long, and from 60 to 90 feet 
in depth, stands in some three acres of pleasure grounds. It has 60 
inmates. ‘The chapel, at the extreme right of the engraving, has 
accommodation for 120 persons. Land and building have cost about 
20,0007. Mr. R. L. Roumieu was the architect; he has certainly 
produced a pleasing and picturesque, and, it is said to be, a con- 
venient structure. The old buildings in Bath-street are now used 
for the City of London Middle Class School. 


5. Buripines connecTep Epvucation, Art, &c. 


Several of the college and school buildings which in the last two 
volumes were spoken of as in progress, have been completed, and 
others have been advanced a stage; but there seems nothing that 
from an architectural point of view demands further notice. The 
Orphanages in course of erection by the munificence of the Duchess 
of s, were last year, by a slip, said to be at Bletchingley, Surrey ; 
they are really—the Girls’ Orphanage at Bletchingley, near Mayfield, 
the Boys’ at Hellingly, near Hailsham, Sussex. 

One of those buildings we are not often called upon to notice now, 
a Mechanic’s Institute, has been erected at Lockwood, near Hudders- 
field: the fagade is of the old solid Roman Doric. At Chorlton a 
neat and substantial Free Library has been built at a cost of about 
4,000/. ; it opened_with 6,000 volumes. There ought to be a similar 
building in every town. The new buildings of the Cambridge Union 
Society have been completed at a cost of about 10,000/. 

The Surrey Theatre was destroyed by fire on the 30th of January, 
1865. In the following April oi ae broke ground for the 
foundations of a new theatre. On the 26th of December, less than 
eleven months after the fire, the new theatre was opened. Haste 
like this hardly seems compatible with good design and building. 
Engineers have however taught us how to build quickly; the new 
theatre is reported to be built substantially, and playgoers do not 
complain of the appearance of the house or the capabilities of the 

. It has not yet been thought necessary to design the exterior 
of a London theatre with reference to the purpose of the building, or 
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No. 4.—French Hospital, Victoria Park. 
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regard for architectural beauty, and the ‘‘ Ionic tetrastyle” stuccoed 
front of the Surrey is not much worse or better than its rivals. 

_ The interior is of the usual horse-shoe form, 68 feet deep from the 
curtain. to the back of the pit, and 62 across the widest part. There 
are two tiers of boxes and a gallery. The audience part of. the 
theatre is covered by a coffered dome 50 feet in diameter, rising 10 
feet to the centre, in which is placed a powerful sunlight instead of 
the usual pendant chandelier. ‘The several tiers of boxes and gallery 
are borne on light iron columns; the ornaments in front, chiefly 
wreaths and medallions, are trivial and purposeless, but do not force 
themselves unpleasantly on the eye; and the proscenium is well 
proportioned and of good form. ‘The most palpable fault was 
in the arrangements for the gallery, but these have, we believe, 
been altered since the opening. Probably the colouring, which was 
not very harmonious, has also been modified.. Taken as a whole, 
the New Surrey seemed to us a fairly satisfactory theatre, alike in 
appearance, convenience, and acoustic gerne and remembering 
the audience, a highly creditable one. The stage, we ought to have 
mentioned, is 70 feet wide and 60 deep; the proscenium is 38 feet 
high and 30 wide. Roofs, columns, girders, and staircases are of 
iron, and apeciah provision is made against fire. The cost was about 
25,0007... The architect was Mr. J. Ellis. 

The Holborn Theatre was erected almost as rapidly as the New 
Surrey ; and, at the opening, the signs of haste were even more 
conspicuous. ‘The exterior is narrow and poor. The dimensions of 
the ‘‘ house” are—from the stage to the back of the pit—70 feet ; 
width between the walls, 54 feet; height, from the floor of the pit 
to the ceiling, 35 feet. The stage is 52 feet wide, and 42 feet deep ; 
the proscenium is 26 feet by 23. The auditory is of the usual horse- 
shoe form; the dress-circle is, however, brought so far forward as 
to modify considerably its appearance. The gallery is at the back 
of the second tier. The ceiling is flat, but this, and its comparative 
lowness, are due to the circumstance of legal proceedings having 
been taken to prevent the building being carried to the intended 
height, on the ground of its interfering with ‘ancient lights.” The 
fronts of the boxes have the conventional bulging form and raised 
decorations, with medallion centres. The prevalent colour is a pale 
pink, . The newspaper critics were so enthusiastic in their praises of 
the theatre that we must confess to have been perhaps unduly dis- 
appointed with it. It appears to be well adapted for seeing, except 
from the so-called pit, which is merely a wretched series of back 
seats under the balcony, flanked by bare walls and drinking bars. 
As far as we could judge, the acoustic. qualities are .moderately 
good. But the whole aspect of the place is mean and vulgar. The 
ornamentation is wretched; the box-hangings, perhaps only tem- 
porary, are of the poorest kind. Altogether it has the look of a 
cheap theatre, hardly of one we should have expected to be con- 
structed on such a site in the present day. The architects, Messrs. 
Finch, Hill, and Paraire, showed in the Oxford Music Hall that 
they could design a place of entertainment that should present a 
bright, festal, and even splendid aspect, without any very extrava- 
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gant expenditure, and we must suppose, therefore, that they were 
ere fettered by over-ruling circumstances. 

The catastrophe is too recent to render necessary more than the 
bare record of the burning of the Standard Theatre, a few hours 
after it had been occupied by a crowded audience witnessing the 
-performance of one of those spectacles in which the materials of 
combustion are so lavishly employed and ingeniously combined. 
It is another warning of the necessity for a searching and authori- 
tative examination into the precautions taken against fire, and the 
means of egress provided for the audience in case of danger or panic, 
in our theatres and places of public entertainment. 

Several new theatres have been opened in the provinces. The 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, is described as both handsome 
and convenient. Ample facilities have, it is said, been provided for 
— matter in which all our London theatres, not excepting 
the new ones—are dangerously deficient. The exterior, an Italian 
design, of brick and Stourton stone, is decorated with busts of Shak- 
spere and other dramatists and musical composers. ‘The auditory 
consists of a pit occupied by the dress-circle—what is ordinarily 
the dress-circle being occupied by the pit audience—boxes, and 
gallery : the latter holding about 1,000 persons. Handsomely fitted 
lounging and smoking rooms are also provided. ‘The arrangements 
and decorations are said to be on a scale of splendour unprecedented 
in a country theatre. The architect was Mr. Salomons, of Manchester. 

The interior of the New Theatre, South Shields, was constructed 
from the designs of Mr. C. Phipps, whose theatre at Nottingham has 
gained such general applause. The exterior, an Italian facade, is 
by Mr. Clemence, a local architect. The auditory is a semicircle 
of 28 feet, opening, by curves of contrary flexure, to a width of 34 
feet before the proscenium, which is 24 feet wide. The roof is 
circular, slightly rising to the centre, which is 37 feet from the floor ; 
from it is suspended a large sunlight. All the floors rise consider- 
ably. The decorations are described as brilliant, novel, and effective. 
The stage is somewhat small, but thoroughly well fitted. Mr. Phipps 
has also enlarged and remodelled the Brighton Theatre, and, as is re- 
ported, with equal success. It will now comfortably accommodate 
an audience of 1,900. 

The New Theatre Royal Hull, erected on the site of the old 
theatre, destroyed by fire in 1859, is also described as a successful 
building. The auditory comprises the usual dress and upper circles, 
pit, and gallery, and will contain about 2,250 persons. The pro- 
scenium is 35 feet by 27; the ue is 43 feet deep. Messrs. Wright 
and Dryer, of Hull, were the architects. At Stockton a new theatre 
has been built from the designs of Messrs. Potts and Son. It has 
1,700 seats. The decorations by Messrs. Jackson and Son, of London, _ 
are said to be very elegant. The arrangements of the house are of 
the usual kind ; the means of egress, it is said, unusually ample. 

We may here note that the Exhibition Building at Alexandra Park 
is again being proceeded with. It will differ from the Crystal Palace 
in being rather a brick than a glass building, and in having a large 
part of both roofs and dome covered with an opaque material. 
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6. Street ARCHITECTURE. 


In ened or speaking of recent street architecture, we involuntarily 
turn to the City for our examples. Yet a visit there for the sake of 
information respecting architectural progress is somewhat perplexing. 
A vast deal has been done, a vast deal is doing ; but it is in an inde- 
pendent, unconnected way. There appears no limit to the outlay. 
The buildings are large, lofty and substantial; the materials of the 
best and costliest kind ; and carving and sculpture are not wanting to 
give them additional value. But the buildings are erected without 
regard to each other ; or rather, without any desire to assist in bring- 
ing out each other’s characteristic features, and grouping them nobly 
or even picturesquely together. Where a neighbouring building is 
taken account of, the new one seems designed to be in antagonism 
with it; to attract notice apart from it, or to outshine it: with the 
very common result that though there is much of excellence in both, 
they go far to neutralize each other. It is speaking a long way 
within bounds to say that with even a moderate amount of pre- 
arrangement, or, if that were impracticable, of mutual consideration, 
half the expenditure of the last ten years would have produced more 
than twice the effect. The prevalent style for City buildings is 
Italian. In the great majority of cases it is the Italian Renaissance ; 
but even where Gothic is employed it is Italian-Gothic. Another 
point that will be noticed is the free use of coloured stones. The 
granites, usually highly polished ; serpentines ; Devonshire and Irish 
marbles; polished Purbeck and the dull-red Mansfield stone are used 
with a degree of profusion and eagerness that would seem to imply a 
belief that good architecture depended on their application. There 
is plenty of decorative carving also, it not being yet admitted as an 
axiom on Change that carving is not sculpture, nor the value of it 
determined by the quantity. In the National Provincial Bank there 
has been a desire to provide good and appropriate sculpture ; but 
with hardly another exception there are the old conventional masks, 
and wreaths, and scrolls. Outside the City something of the kind 
has been attempted in the new Freemason’s Hall, to be noticed 
presently ; but we want something more and perhaps better, certainly 
different. It is a pity that some merchant prince or warehouseman 
does not feel love enough of his house and his calling to commission 
a sculptor to adorn the building he is erecting with representations or 
emblems really distinctive and characteristic of its purpose, yet a part 
of, and subordinate to, the architectural design. | 

The year has been prolific of broken banks. It has been hardly 
less prolific of new bank buildings—some, indeed, never to be used 
by the parties for whom they were built. At their head, archi- 
tecturally, we place the National Provincial Bank, at the corner of 
Threadneedle and Bishopsgate streets. The exterior, with its statues 
and rilievi, was described last year. It has since been opened, and 
the interior is as splendid and effective as the outside. The public 
room, the largest banking-room, we believe, in London, is lit by three 
cupolas of ground and lightly-coloured glass, and the roof of which 
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they form so conspicuous a feature, is supported by columns of 
polished Devonshire marble, each shaft being a monolith 12 feet high, 
resting on a base of Irish black marble : two central detached groups, 
each of four columns, are at either end of the room, single shafts, 
attached and detached, ranging along the side walls. Between these 
columns are rilievi in panels illustrative of the progress of commerce 
and manufacture. The floor is of coloured Sicilian and Irish marbles. 
Altogether Mr. J. Gibson has produced a room as yet without rival 
in the City houses of business. 

Not far off, on the site of the old Auction Mart, and extending into 
Throgmorton-street, a very large and showy edifice has been built 
for the Alliance Bank, the upper part being let for offices. Like most 
of the new City buildings it is of stone, and enriched with a great 
deal of carving. It is Italian in character, with Roman-Corinthian 
columns, entablature, frieze, and cornice; altogether a stately and 
ornate edifice, but without distinctive character: certainly it does not 
gain by we ene with the simpler dignity of the London and West- 
minster Bank immediately opposite it,—and which, by the way, has 
been recently enlarged, and somewhat altered in appearance, by the 
formation of a larger principal entrance. In Clement’s-lane a plainer 
building, but also Italian of the Corinthian order, and of con- 
siderable merit, was built from the designs of Mr. Ellis, for the 
English Joint Stock Bank ; but the company having failed, their 
house awaits a new proprietor. Also having a front in Clement’s- 


lane, with another in Lombard-street, is the fine building, of a modi- 
fied Italian-Gothic character, erected for Messrs. A. Cunliffe & Co., 
from the designs of Mr. Waterhouse, which has been completed since 
our previous notice of it, In Nicholas-lane, a very large’and costly 
classic Italian edifice of the Corinthian order was constructed for 
another bank, now “ in liquidation,” the Agra and Masterman’s—a 
commanding i but quite misplaced in a narrow Jane. The 


architect was Wallen. At the King William-street corner of 
the same lane is still another Italian Renaissance building of the 
same class, the National Bank of India. 

A cognate class of structures, adding largely to recent City archi- 
tecture, are those erected for the credit and discount companies. Of 
these the most noticeable is one, as yet unfinished, at the corner of 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, intended for the General Credit and 
Discount Company. This is a most elaborate and perfect reproduc- 
tion of a Venetian Gothic palace, looking, except for its freshness, as 
though it might have been lifted bodily from the banks of one of the 
canals. It is impossible not to admire the richness, refinement, and 
accuracy of the work, but we may be pardoned for questioning the 
propriety of transporting a building that was so suitable to its original 
position and time to a place so entirely different. And, as though to — 
render the incongruity the more glaring, the same architect, Mr. S. 
Clarke, was erecting at the same time alongside of it another large 
building for the Auction Mart Company, with an Italian Renaissance 
facade. No doubt palaces, differing as these differ, may be seen side 
by side in Venice, but there each was the genuine outgrowth of its 
own age, not copied of malice aforethought from other and long-past 
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ages. Adjoining this, again, is a third large and handsome building, 
differing in style from both the others, but by different architects, 
Messrs. Wimble and Taylor. In Abchurch-lane Mr. R. Parris is 
erecting a lofty stone-fronted building for the London Discount Com- 
pany, of which the most marked features are boldly pronounced bay- 
windows and a handsome entrance with jambs and lintel of polished 
red granite. 

We have noted in past years the number and magnitude of the new 
City offices. Still more and costlier ones continue to be erected, 
though already unmistakeable symptoms announce that the require- 
ments of the London merchants are not unlimited. Of the latest 
examples the most striking are those erected for letting by limited 
liability companies. Such are the Cornhill Chambers, which have 
frontages both in Cornhill and Bishopsgate-street. Both fronts are, 
with the basement, five storeys high; Italian, of stone, with polished 
red granite shafts. ‘The Cornhill facade has an exuberance of carved 
ornament ; that in Bishopsgate-street is less florid, and more satisfactory. 
The architect was Mr. E. Woodthorpe. The City Offices Company 
are carrying towards completion an immense block extending from 
Broad-street to Bishopsgate-street, and covering the site of the old 
Bull Inn. The Broad-street front is of a florid round-arched Italian 
character, with polished granite shafts and a good deal of carving. 
The Bishopsgate-street front has a more classic air, and is content 
with stone columns of the Corinthian order. Of this building the 
architects are Messrs. Francis; who have, for the same company, 


completed a large building, little less ornate, in Clement’s-lane, 
and designed another vast block of chambers in Lombard-street, 
covering an area of 15,000 square feet, and expected to let at a 
rental of 20,000/. to 25,0007. a year. Other blocks, intended for a 
similar at ee have been erected in the Old Jewry, with a semi- 


classic frontage, from the designs of Mr. Whichcord; in Cannon- 
street, from the designs of Mr. F.. Jameson ; in Prince’s-street, Bank ; 
in Broad-street, and several other places. 

Of the Insurance Offices, that built in Cornhill for the Commer- 
cial Union must suffice as an example. It has six storeys above the 
ground floor, of a modified Italian character, with the large windows 
which are a necessity for City offices, and an attempt to obtain varie 
and strength by the use of polished granite shafts. Contrasting wit 
this, from the florid exuberance of its carvings, is the assurance office 
erecting by Mr. Allom at the corner of Bishopsgate and Fenchurch- 
streets. The Warehouses we must pass by with the remark that in 
the City they may be divided into two representative classes : those for 
drapers and fancy warehousemen, which are clustered about the 
streets and lanes of which Wood-street may be taken as the centre, — 
and those for foreign, colonial, and some native goods, which are 
situated about Mincing and Mark-lanes, Tower-street, and Fast- 
cheap; and. that of both these classes there are several newly or 
nearly finished, and some of them very meritorious, examples. One 
small and comparativly inexpensive building of this kind is, however, 
sufficiently distinctive to call for a word of recognition. It is a 
drysalter’s warehouse in Thames-street, a little west of 
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is of brick, and Gothic in motive, but not a mere reproduction. 
To hold the lift pulleys the architect has thrown out boldly 
carved — of lions, which at once give character to what would 
else be little more than an ordinary brick front, and produce a 
good effect of light and shadow; while in the angle of the gable is 
a relief of a ship, symbolizing with distinctness the purpose of the 
building. Objection has been taken to the smallness of the windows, 
but the proprietor says that they afford as much light as his business 
requires. ‘There is perhaps a touch of eccentricity about the design, 
but better that, so there be evidence of thought and purpose, than 
cold imitative mediocrity. The architect is Mr. Burges. As an 
example of one other class of City buildings we may refer to the 
shop of Messrs. Corbyn, chemists, in the Poultry. It is five stories 
high, the upper part being intended to be let as chambers, a system 
that is likely to prevail in most of the shops rebuilt in the main 
thoroughfares. Over the whole there is a t deal of ornament, 
some of it of rather a refined character. difficulty of making 
the shop serve at once for the display of goods, and yet appear suffi- 
ciently massive for the superstructure, has not been overcome, but 
the building is far above the average of its class, and very creditable 
to the architects, Messrs. Beck and Lee. 

In order to illustrate our recent street architecture, and to show 
what may be done by the application of characteristic sculpture, we 
have selected for engraving, the front of the new Freemason’s Hall 
in Great Queen-street (Cut No. 5). With the ving to refer 
to, it will be enough to say that the facade is of Portland stone ; 
that, beginning at the left, the statues, by Mr. W. G. Nicholl, 
represent the masonic attributes of Wisdom, Fidelity, Charity, and 
Strength in Union ; round the arch are the signs of the zodiac ; and 
between the capitals and elsewhere, are various masonic symbols. 
The architect is Mr. F. C. Cockerell, and there may be observed 
traces of the influence of the late professor of architecture, without 

rejudice, however, to the substantial originality of the composition. 
The interior contains the various rooms required for the officers and 
the transaction of the business of the order, besides a grand banquet- 
ing hall, somewhat larger than the old hall. The old hall, about 
which so many associations cluster, is preserved and incorporated in 
the new building. The tavern adjoining is to be rebuilt, but will be 
much plainer than the hall. 

The great hotel at Cannon-street station is not yet finished. In 

eral character it bears a strong resemblance to the Charing Cross 
Frotel, but is inferior to it as a work of art, and by an unfortunate 
choice is faced with stucco. Far before it in architectural appearance 
is the Inns of Court Hotel, by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, which 
ts a really imposing front to Holborn, and has a singularly 
fight, cheerful, and effective interior court. Unfortunately it has 
been found necessary to stop the works of the Lincoln’s Inn portion, 
so that the building remains incomplete. 

Banks, warehouses, offices, hotels, and shops have been erected or 
commenced in the larger towns throughout the country, of an archi- 
tectural character quite commensurate with that of the corresponding 
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buildings in London, but we have left ourselves no space to speak of 
them. Some of those at Manchester and Liverpool might indeed 
take their place alongside the best of the London ones without fear of 
peeeien 4 by the comparison; and we have notes of others in the 
great Yorkshire towns; at Norwich in the east, Bristol in the west, 
and Southampton in the south ; at. Birmingham and Cheshire ; Oxford 
and Cambridge, and many other places, which fully show the archi- 
tectural spirit which is abroad, and which we can only regret we are 
compelled to dismiss with this general reference. 


7. Brivexs, Docks, &e. 


We have little to report respecting our public bridges. At a late 
official inspection it was announced that though little can be seen by 
a casual nger, there has yet been real and satisfactory progress 
made with Blackfriars Bridge. The South Eastern Railway Bridge, 
by the Cannon-street Station, it is unnecessary to say, is completed and 
open for traffic ; and, unhappily, it is equally unnecessary to add that, 
however great may be their convenience, both bridge and station are 
grievous drawbacks to the picturesqueness of the Thames. The fine 
view from London Bridge of St. Paul’s and the spires of Wren’s city 
churches, is utterly destroyed by the huge and irredeemably hideous 
roof of the railway terminus. Victoria Bridge has been widened, 
greatly adding to its convenience, but not at all to its beauty. Albert 
Bridge, Chelsea, is making progress. The construction of Fulham 
Bridge is deferred. 

The works of the Subway between Scotland Yard and the Waterloo 
Station advance slowly. But it is probable that the experiment may 
shortly be tried on a bolder scale. Last session an Act was obtained 
for the formation of a subway under the Thames from Deptford Green 
to the Isle. of Dogs, near the yard in which the Great Eastern was 
built. Its length will be 582 yards, and there will be an approach on 
the Deptford side of 110 yards; on the Poplar side of 136 yards. 

The excavations for the new docks at Millwall are being actively 

rosecuted. At Blackwall two new graving docks, one of them 
asa enough to receive the Northumberland, have been completed. 
But the London Dock extensions are quite thrown into the shade by 
those of Liverpool. Notwithstanding the heavy works that have 
lately been executed there,—the expenditure of the current year being 
upwards of a quarter of a million on new works, and 86,000/. on 
repairs, &c.,—the Mersey Dock Board propose next session to apply 
for an Act to enable them to borrow 1,100,000/. for the purchase of 
land, and the construction of new docks and warehouses. At Birken- 
head (the docks on both sides of the Mersey, it may be remembered, 
are now under the management of the same Board) the expenditure 
on new works wassupwards of 200,000/., and about 30,000/. on 
repairs and maintenance of stock. ‘The first portion of the new 
Headon Dock, Sunderland, which has been above two years in pro- 
, is just ready for opening. ‘The engineer was Mr. T. Meik. 

he dock wharves and warehouses are fitted with Sir W. Armstrong’s 
iraproved hydraulic machinery. The works of the new West Docks 
at Full have been seriously damaged by the recent floods. The dock 
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and basin are nearly a mile long, dnd average 120 yards in breadth. 
They are constructing under the direction of Mr. Hawkshaw, and 
will, it is estimated, cost 1,000,0007. New docks have been com- 
menced at King’s Lynn in Norfolk. 

The new West Pier, Brighton, is 1,115 feet long, and is constructed 
on a foundation of iron screw-piles. Upon these piles are based iron 
columns, firmly braced and tied together, and these bear the wrought- 
iron longitudinal transverse girders which support the roadway. The 
head of the pier has an area of 39,000 feet; but the entire area for 
promenading is upwards of 100,000 feet, affording accommodation, 
it is said, for above 2,000 persons. It provides an agreeable place 
of recreation, but in appearance contrasts unfavourably with the old 
A promenade pier has been at Scar- 

rough, and others are n or proposed at Hastings, tbourne 
Redcar, Dawlish, and 

Works on a vast scale have been designed for the extension and 
defence of the Government dockyards, especially those at Chatham 
and Portsmouth. The forts, lines, and batteries at Chatham and 
Spithead, extensive as they are, hardly come within our province. 
A few words may serve to indicate the character and extent of the 
dockyard operations. At Chatham, the land, including the whole 
of St. Mary’s Island and the adjacent flats, an area of 380 acres, 
has been inclosed for three new fitting and repairing basins and 
docks, with connected factories, workshops, and sheds. The largest, 
or Fitting-Out Basin, having a water area of 33 acres, a depth of 30 
feet, and a wharf-frontage of 5,800 feet, will communicate with the 
Medway at Gillingham Reach, and allow vessels, with their guns 
and stores on board, to proceed direct to sea. The Factory Basin 
occupies an area of 20 acres, and is intended for vessels fitting with 
their machinery and engines. ‘The engine factories and machine 
works, erecting on the south side of this basin, are about 2,500 feet 
long. The Repairing Basin has a water area of 21 acres. The entire 
works are estimated to cost 1,250,000/., and to be completed by the - 
end of 1869. At Portsmouth, two entrance locks, five docks, a 
fitting-out basin, and a rigging basin, are to be constructed at a cost 
of 1,500,0007.; but of this sum only 195,000/. will be expended 
this year. The Outer Deep Dock will be 414 feet long; 100 feet 
wide at the coping, and 42 feet 6 inches at the floor; and 42 feet 
deep. The entrance locks are to be of the same length and width, 
but 5 feet deeper. The Repairing Basin will have a water area of 
22 acres; the Rigging and Fitting-Out Basins will each be 14 acres in 
area. For these works has excavations 
commenced. At present the place has very much the appearance 
of a busy brick kilns and brick-making 
machines having been erected, in order that what is dug out as clay 
may be returned as bricks. 
James THORNE. 
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IX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRELAND). 
[29 Victories, cap. 1—February 17, 1866.] 


An Act to empower the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or 
Governors of Ireland to apprehend, and detain for a limited Time, 
such Persons as he or they shall suspect of conspiring against her 
Majesty’s Person and Government. 

Several of the earlier Acts of the Session were only of a temporary 
character, and require little more than recording. By this, persons im- 
risoned for treason, or treason felony, or treasonable practices, ma 

. detained by order of the Lord Lieutenant or Privy Council of Irelan 


until September the Ist, 1866, without bail or trial, unless by order of 
the Privy Council. 


CATTLE DISEASES. 
[29 Victoris, cap. 2.—February 20, 1866.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Contagious or Infectious Diseases 
in Cattle and other Animals. 

This is one of the Acts for the attempted repression of the Cattle 
Plague, and was limited in its operation to April the 15th, but was ex- 
tended in time by other Acts, as.cap. 4, which refers to Ireland, all con- 
taining stringent regulations as to the removal of the holding of fairs 
and markets for the sale and the slaughtering of cattle; all of which 
were widely circulated at the time. 


TELEGRAPH ACT AMENDMENT. 
(29 Victorie, cap. 3.—March 6, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Telegraph Act, 1866. 


The power of claiming a priority in the despatch of messages by tele- 
graph given to the Secretary of State by the Act 26 & 27 Vict. cap. 112, 
is extended to the Lord Lieutenant and Secretary of State for Ireland. 


SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT ACT, 1866. 
[29 Victories, cap. 5.—March 13, 1866.] 


An Act for amending the Laws relating to the Investments on account of 
Savings Banks and Post Office Savings Banks. 


Power is given to the Treasury to substitute terminable annuities for 
capital stock, standing in Savings Banks’ accounts to an amount not 
exceeding 2,500,0000.; the annuities to be terminable at a period not 
exceeding thirty years; the capital stock thus provided for to be can- 
celled, and the dividends to cease. The terminable annuities are to be 
provided for from the Consolidated Fund, and the Treasury may vary 
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the periods at which popments are te be made. The Treasury have also 
the power to cancel such further sums of capital stock as may be held by 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, substituting 
terminable annuities, as they may from time to time deem expedient. 


PRINCESS HELENA’S AND PRINCE ALFRED'S ANNUITIES, 
[29 Victoris, cap. 7 and 8.—March 23, 1866.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to settle an Annuity on her Royal Highness 

the Princess Helena Augusta Victoria :— 

An Act to enable her Majesty to J coon for the Support and Maintenance 
of his Royal Highness Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, on his coming of Age. 
By the first of these Acts an annuity of 6000/. a year is settled on the 

Princess, the annuity to commence from the date of her marriage with 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Augustenburg ; to 
be payable quarterly out of the Consolidated Fund; on Prince Alfred 
is settled an annuity of 15,000. a year for life, payable in like manner, 
and commencing from August the 6th, 1865; but “in the event of his 
said Royal Highness succeeding to any sovereignty or principality 
abroad, it shall lawful for her Majesty or her successors, with the 
consent of Parliament, to revoke or reduce the said annuity by warrant 
under the sign-manual.”- 


COUNTY COURTS. 
[29 Victories, cap. 14.—April 23, 1866.] 


An Act for the Abolition of the Offices of Treasurer and of High Bailiff of 
- County Courts as Vacancies shall occur, and to provide for the Payment 
of future Registrars of County Courts. 

On any vacancy ovcurring in the office of treasurer by death or other- 
wise, the office is not to be filled up, but the Treasury are to appoint a 
person or persons to examine the registrar's accounts, and see that all 
moneys received are paid direct to the account of the Paymaster-General 
at the Bank of England, and the accounts are to be audited by the 
Audit Board; in certain cases the treasurer may retire upon super- 
annuation, but the allowance is-in no case to exceed such amount as 
might be granted on retiring upon a medical certificate. On any 
vacancy occurring in the office of high-bailiff the registrar is to perform 
the duties, with a remuneration of not more than one-fifth of his salary 
as regi in addition. _ Any registrar hereafter appointed is to be paid 
by , such salary to be, where the plaints do not exceed 200 in the 
year, 1001.; if they exceed 200, there shall be paid in addition 41. for 
every 25, up to 6000, such payments to include all expenses for clerks 
employed by the registrars in their respective Courts; where the plaints 
exceed 6000 the salary is to be fixed by the Treasury, with the consent 
of the Lord Chancellor, but no salary is to exceed 7007. No person to 
be employed as high-bailiff in more than one Court. 


WORKS OF ART. 
[29 Victories, cap. 16—April 30, 1866.] 
An Act for facilitating the Public Exhibitions of Works of Art in certain 
Exhibitions. 


The Act empowers the “owner for the time being” of any work of art 
to lend the same to the Lord President of the Privy Council for the 
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purpose of public exhibition for any period not exceeding twelve months, 
without incurring any responsibility for consequent loss or injury; such 
owner being defined as trustees of museums, bodies or societies having 
works of art under their control, or persons beneficially entitled to them 
for life or otherwise (but not as mortgagees); the Lord President is to 
provide for due care being taken of works so lent, but not be personally 
responsible for damage. 


CATTLE SHEDS IN BURGHS (SCOTLAND). 
[29 Victories, cap. 17.—April 30, 1866.] 


An Act to regulate the Inspection of Cattle Sheds, Cowhouses, and Byres 
within Burghs and populous Places in Scotland. 


Any inclosed place or premises in which horned cattle are kept or in- 
tended to be kept, are to be subject to the inspection of an officer 
appointed by the magistrates of the burgh, or Commissioners of any 
place acting under the Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
who are also to make regulations for the sanitary condition of them, and 
to fix the number of cattle that may be kept in them; if the sheds or 
places are found suitable they are to be licensed for a twelvemonth, — 
subject to inspection, and any one keeping cattle within any burgh 
without such licence and inspection becomes liable to a penalty of dl. 
for each offence, and the like for every day in which such offence is 
continued; the licence may also be suspended in addition to any 
penalty imposed. The licence is to be renewed every year; and after 
May the 15th, 1867, fourteen days’ notice in writing must be given 


: the magistrates or Commissioners of the intention to apply for a 
icence, 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AMENDMENT. 
[29 Victorise, cap. 19.—April 30, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Parliamentary Oaths. 


From the passing of this Act there is to be but one uniform oath to be 
taken by members of both Houses of Parliament before taking their 
seats, et Quakers and every other person permitted to make 
solemn ation or declaration, may substitute “solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare and affirm,” instead of “swear ;’’ and may omit the 
words “So help me God.” The oath runs thus :—“I, A. B., do swear 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and I do faithfully promise to maintain and support the suc- 
cession to the crown, as the same stands limited and settled by virtue of 
the Act passed in the reign of King William the Third, intituled ‘An 
Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject ;’ and of the subsequent Acts of Union 
with Scotland and Ireland, So help me God.” The name of the Sove- 
reign for the time being is to be used in the oath, which is to be taken 
in a full house in presence of the respective Speakers, and any peer or 
member of the House of Commons who shall vote without taking the 
oath, subjects himself to a penalty of £500, with the addition, in the 
Lower House, of likewise vacating his seat. Acts and portions of Acts, 
inconsistent with this, are repealed, é 
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QUALIFICATION FOR-OFFICES ABOLITION. 
[29 Victorie, cap. 22.—May 18, 1866.] 

An Act to render it unnecessary to make and subscribe certain Declara- 
tions as a Qualification for Offices and Employments, to indemnify such 
persons as have omitted to qualify themselves for Office and Employ- 
ment ; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

Municipal officers, or any person who shall hereafter be admitted 
into any office or employment, or who shall accept from her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, any patent, grant, or commission, are relieved from 
the obligation of making or subscribing any declarations either before or 
after accepting office, as prescribed by preceding Acts; and all persons 
who have already entered upon office without making such declaration, 
are hereby indemnified and relieved from all forfeitures or penaltics. 


This Act removes the necessity of passing an annual Indemnity Act as 
bed lately been the custom.] 


LABOURING CLASSES’ DWELLINGS. 
(29 Victorie, cap. 28.—May 18, 1866.] 
An Act to enable the Public Works Loan Commissioners to make Advances 
towards the Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring Classes. 

Referring to and adopting the regulations of the Labouring Classes 
Lodging Houses Act (14 and 15 Vict., cap. 34), and the Public Works 
and Harbours Act (24 and 25 Vict., cap. 80), this Act gives powers to 
borrow money of the Public Works Loan Commissioners, to any Coun- 
cil, Board, or Commissioners authorized to carry into execution the 
Labouring Classes Lodging House Act, 1851; any Local or other 
Authority invested with town or local government; any Local Authority 
acting under the Nuisances Removal Act; any Railway Company, or 
Dock or Harbour Company, Society, or Association, established for the 
purposes of this Act, or for trading or manufacturing purposes ; and any 
private person entitled to any land for an estate in fee simple, or for 
any term of years absolute, whereof not less than fifty years remain un- 
expired. The advance on loan is only to be made toward assisting in 
the purchase of lands and buildings, or in the erection or adaptation 
of buildings for convenient dwellings for the labouring classes; such 
loans may be made whether the borrowing party has or has not the 
power to borrow on mortgage or otherwise, “ but nothmg in this Act 
shall repeal or alter any regulation, statutory or otherwise, whereby any 
Company may be restricted from borrowing until a definite portion of 
capital is subscribed for, taken, or paid up.” No sum to be advanced 
without the approval of the Commissioners of the Treasury; who are 
to issue rules for the forms of oe. the terms and conditions of 
the loan, the adaptation of the loan to the intended purposes and to 
the class of dwellings to be erected; and to the mode of providing for 
their maintenance, repair, and insurance. The period for the repay- 
ment of the sums advanced is not to exceed forty years; and-the loan, 
with interest at not less than 4 per cent., is to be secured by the mort- 
gage of rates, land, or dwellings, or such other security as the Public 

Yorks Loan Commissioners may require. For the purposes of this Act, 
the Bodies referred to are authorized to purchase and hold land, and, if 
not already a body corporate, shall be deemed such, with power to sue 
and be sued, with perpetual succession. All rules and regulations 


made by the cme g are to be laid before Parliament. This Act docs 
not extend to Ireland. 
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INCLOSURE. 
[29 Victories, cap. 29.—May 18, 1866.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. ; 


The first Inclosure Act of the Session includes the following fourteen 
places :—viz. Dorsetshire—Warmwell. Gloucestershire—Cam; Coaley ; 
Hill; Maisemore ; Minsterworth. Hampshire—Southey; Preston Can- 
dover. Kent—Charing and Lenham. Somersetshire—Bathford and 
Chillington. Staffordshire—Walsall Wood. Westmorland— 
Ellergill High Cowbound. Yorkshire—Lockton. 


SUPERANNUATIONS TO METROPOLITAN VESTRY 
OFFICERS, &c. 


[29 Victoris, cap. 31.—May 18, 1866.] 


An Act to provide Superannuation Allowances to Officers Zz Vestries 
and other Boards within the Area of the Metropolis anagement 
Act. 


Vestries, District Boards, and the Metropolitan Board of Works, are 
empowered by this Act to grant superannuation allowances to any 
officer in their service, including the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board, who may become inefficient by reason of permanent infirmity or 
of old age, upon resigning or otherwise ceasing to hold office, an amount 
of salary in no case exceeding two-thirds of his then salary; such allow- | 
ance to be payable in trust for such officer only, not to be assignable or 
chargeable with debts or other liabilities without the express consent 
in writing of the Body by whom it was granted. No allowance to be 
made on the ground of old age to.any officer under sixty. Subject to 
the provisions of this Act, allowances may be granted to any one who 
shall have served ten years and under eleven years, of ten-sixtieths of 
the salary and emoluments of his office, with an addition of one-sixtieth 
for each additional year up to a period of forty, no addition to be made 
beyond forty years of service. In any office requiring professional or 
other peculiar qualifications, if the officer appointed be beyond thirty 
years of age at the time, a number of years not exceeding ten may be 
added by order in the gy tea“ for the retiring allowance. Persons 
receiving bodily injury in e discharge of his duty, and compelled to 
retire in consequence before the period entitling him to superannuation, 
may receive a gratuity not exceeding three months’ pay for every two 
years of service. No grant to be made without one month’s previous 
notice in writing to every member of the Board, stating the time at 
aie the proposed grant is to be brought forward. 


DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 
[29 Victorie, cap. 32.—June 11, 1866.] 
An Act further to amend the Procedure and Powers of the Court for 

Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

This short Act provides that the Court may order the husband, who 
has no property on which a gross annual payment can be secured, to 
make weekly or monthly payments to the wife, on a decree for dissolution 
of marriage, during their joint lives. In a suit instituted by one party, if 
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the respondent opposes it on the round of adultery, cruelty, or deser- 
tion, the Court may, if the respondent is successful, grant such relief as 
might have been afforded if the respondent had been the petitioner. 
No decree nisi for a divorce to be valid until after the expiration of six 
calendar months, 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 
(29 Victorie, cap. 36.—July 11, 1866.] 


An Act to grant, alter, and repeal certain Duties of Customs and Inland 
Revenue, and for other Purposes relating thereto. 


The customs duties. on wood, timber, foreign-built ships, and pepper, 
are repealed and remoyed by this Act. The income tax is fixed at the 
same rate with the same exemptions as last year, but it provides that the 
profits of railway companies shall be assessed by special commissioners, 
and that foreign dividends payable in Great Britain, shall be subject to 
the tax; and the duty on tea is likewise continued at 6d. per Ib. until 
August 1867. In schedule A, the duty on wine is fixed at Is. per 
gallon for all below 26° of strength; at 2s. 6d., for all not exceeding 42°; 
and 3d. per gallon extra for every degree of strength beyond 42°. 
Schedule B reduces the mileage duty on stage-carriages from 1d, per 
mile to one farthing; and schedule C enacts the following scale for 
licences on horses let for hire :— 

£ 


Licence for one horse or one carriage only. . . . . 5 

», not exceeding 3 horses or 2 carriages 10 

4 15 

5 4 20 

6 299 25 

8 6 30 

12 9 29 40 

16 WB 50 

29 29 20 15 29 60 

exceeding fifteen carriages . . . 70 
»» exceeding twenty horses, for every ten or frac- 

tion of ten additional . . . . . 10 


HOP TRADE. 
[29 Victorie, cap. 37.—June 11, 1866.] 


An Act to amend an Act of the 54 George III. cap 123, to prevent Frauds 
and Abuses in the Trade of Hops. 

The preamble to this Act states that previous Acts having been 
found ineffectual for preventing frauds-and abuses in the trade of hops, 
it therefore enacts, after a definition of terms, that wers and 
others, within one month after the hops have been packed, shall mark 
each bag or packet, in addition to the grower’s name, with figures of 
a.certain size and with durable ink or paint, the year when grown, and 
the parish and county where the hops were actually grown; together with 
the progressive number of each bag as weighed by the owner or planter, 
and the true gross weight, under a a 201. for every such offence. 
Growers or others marking bags or packets with a false description, 
false symbol or trade mark; or who shall mix hops of different qualities 
or values, so that a sample shall not correspond with and truly represent 
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the bulk; or who shall sell or for sale hops in bags or packets 
not marked or improperly marked, are liable to penalties for every 
offence; but an exemption is made in favour of such persons as may 
have sold hops in the bond fide belief that the marks were correct and 
genuine. Hops of foreign growth may not be repacked in British bags 
or packets, for purposes of sale or exportation, under a penalty of 101. 
for every hundredweight for each offence. Persons wilfully defacing 
or altering the marks or symbols on any bag or packet of hops, are sub- 
ject to a penalty of 201.; and vendors selling hops falsely marked are 
required, on demand made in writing, to give full information of the 
name and address of the person from whom he received them ; neglect 
to do this subjects the person refusing to a penalty of 5/., and the refusal 
to be held conclusive evidence that he had full knowledge of the fraud. 
Any justice of the peace, upon information upon oath, may issue a war- 
rant empowering constables to enter any place where none may be, and 
there search for bags or packets not marked or improperly marked, and 
seize and detain them for such time as the justice may order. Convictions 
under the Act not to deprive any parties of their civil remedy; penalties 
are to be recovered by summary process ; and one-half to be paid to the 
informer or a. ane In every case the vendor of hops is to be 
responsible for the description and marks being genuine, and if not, is 
answerable in damages to the party aggrieved. 


NAVAL SAVINGS BANKS. 
[29 and 30 Victoriz, cap. 43.—June 28, 1866.] 


An Act for the Establishment and tion of Savings Banks for 
Seamen and Marines of the Royal Navy. 


The Admiralty are empowered to establish Naval Savings Banks for 
the receipt of deposits from petty officers and seamen, and non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the marines, under regulations to be made 
by Order in Council; the depositors to receive'a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding 31. 15s. per cent. Any deposit, or a. part thereof, in a Naval 
Savings: Bank, may be transferred to a Savings Bank, or to a Post Office 
Savings Bank. The investments are to be applied as with other Savings 
Banks, and the accounts to be annually laid before both Houses of Par- 


liament, 


LABOURING CLASSES’ DWELLINGS, IRELAND. 
[29 and 30 Victorix, cap. 44.—June 28, 1866. ] 


An Act to encourage the Establishment of Lodging Houses for the 


With a few alterations to adapt it to the different locality, this Act 
has the same object, and offers loans in a like manner, as the Act cap. 28. 
But it includes the providing of Lodging Houses, in respect of which 
the Authorities are empowered to make bye-laws, with the assent of the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, especially for securing the due separation at 
night of men and boys over eight years of age from women and girls; 
and for preventing damage, disturbance, indecent or offensive language 
and behaviour, and nuisances; printed copies of bye-laws to be put up 
in conspicuous places, ba 
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PRINCESS OF CAMBRIDGE’S ANNUITY. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 48.—June 28, 1866.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to settle an Annuity on her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina Elizabeth of Cambridge. 
On the marriage of the Princess with Francis Paul Louis Alexander 
Prince of Teck, an annuity of 2,0000. a year for her life, in addition to 
the annuity granted by the 13 and 14 Vict. cap. 77. 


PROSECUTION EXPENSES. 
[29 and 30 Victorisw, cap. 52.—July 23, 1866.] 


An Act to extend the Law relating to the Expenses of Prosecutions, and to 
make Provision for Expenses on Charges of Felony, and certain Mis. 
_ demeanors before Examining Magistrates. 

Power is given to the examining magistrate to grant a certificate of 
the expenses incurred by witnesses, and of the amount to be allowed for 
trouble and loss of time, in like manner as is allowed by the 7 Geo. IV. 
and 14 and 15 Vict. cap. 55, in cases of committal, or being bound over 
to prosecute; and the clerk of session, where not bee by salary, is to 
be allowed the usual fee on depositions, to be included in the certificate; 
the certificates are to be forwarded to the clerk of the peace, to be laid 
before the Court of Quarter Session, which may allow the amount either 
wholly or in part, and make orders for the payment of the same. The 
= passed. for three years, and does not extend to Ireland or Scot- 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ QUALIFICATION. 
[29 and 30 Victorix, cap. 54.—July 30, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Qualification of Revising 
Barristers. 


Merely declares that a barrister holding the office of commissioner 
under the 16 and 17 Vict. cap 57 (the Copyhold Commissioners’ Act) is 
not to be disqualified from being ouodmied, a revising barrister. 


CROWN LANDS. 
[29 and 30 Victoriz, cap. 62.—August 6, 1866.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues of the Crown. 


Treasury is empowered to direct the cost of permanent improvements 
to be charged on the capital and repaid out of the income. From the 
passing of the Act one moiety of the net annual income of the land re- 
venues of the Crown received in respect of coal, ironstone, or other mine 
is to be carried to the account of the capital of the land revenue, and 
the residue of the net amount to the account of the income of such land 
revenue. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests, with the approval 
of the Treasury, may now grant licences to hunt, hawk, fish, and fowl 
over the New Forest and the Forest of Dean. From Dee. 1, 1866, the 
forestal rights in Epping Forest are to be transferred to the Board 
of Works; and to the Board of Trade is transferred the management of 
the shore and bed of the sea, and of every channel, creek, bay, estuary, 
and of every navigable river (except the Thames, the Tees, and the 
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foreshore of the county palatine of Durham, which are otherwise pro- 
vided for) as far up as the tide flows. The moneys received by the 
Board of Trade under this Act are to be paid into the Exchequer and 
form part of the Consolidated Fund, and such portion of the same as 
would otherwise have been applied as capital is to go towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. The compensation to be paid to the 
land revenue of the Crown for this transfer is to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. Power is reserved for persons interested in mines in or under or 
adjacent to the foreshore, to make pits, drifts, drains, embankments, &c., 
or repair roads, ways, and banks; to erect lodges, steam-engines, 
buildings, &c., and anything necessary for the raising, dressing, &c. 
coal, stone, or other substances; but nothing may be done to injure, 
weaken, or ana /g any pier or other structure on or near the foreshore. 
A distinct clause (§ 30) gives to her Majesty during her life or pleasure, 
the mansion of Claremont, near Esher, its fixtures and furniture, 
with the park, pleasure grounds, and gardens thereto belonging (con- 
taining by estimation 332 acres or thereabouts), and certain plantations 
and lands (containing by estimation 132 acres or thereabouts), with a 
spring of water rising therein, from which the said mansion is supplied 
with water, and the waste lands parcel of the manors of Esher and 
Melbourne or Waterville Esher. 


INLAND REVENUE. 
[29 and 30 Victoriz, cap. 64.—August 6, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Inland Revenue. 


A drawback is granted on exportation at the rate of the duty payable 
on a bushel of malt, in addition to 14d. for every 28 Ibs. of solidified wort 
prepared in accordance with the Act; the prohibition of the exportation 
of blown or roasted malt is 6 mE and a drawback is to be allowed on 


certain specified conditions, but to be only exported by roasters and 
dealers in roasted malt; the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are 
empowered to authorize the use in distilleries of vessels, corks, plugs, 
pipes, &c., in addition to those prescribed by law; methylated spirit 
may not be used, either wholly or partially, in the manufacture, compo- 
sition or preparation of any article whatever to be used as a beverage or 
internally as a medicine, under a penalty of 100I. for the infraction ; 
and the separation of the gum resin from the spirit after mixture, incurs 
a penalty of 2001.; hackney carriages plying for hire on Sundays, if not 
duly licensed, subject each driver to a penalty of 5l., and if the owner, 
also a penalty of 107. ; persons hawking goods without a licence subject 
themselves to a penalty of 10/., but the prohibition of selling by auction 
is repealed if they possess an auctioneer’s licence ; after Sept. 30, 1866, 
the licence is to be always renewed or taken out on March 31, but pro- 
vision is made for persons whose licence may expire at any period before 
the next ensuing March 31; the drawback now payable on gold or 
silver plate of British manufacture will only be allowed in future on 
condition that the plate so exported shall not be brought again into any 
s part of the United Kingdom ; letters of attorney and proxies filed in the 
Probate Courts are declared exempt from stamp-duty ; if not charged 
iully to the assessed taxes, the surveyor or inspector, after the assess- 
ment has been allowed by the Commissioners, may charge in respect of 
the house or person or thing the full amount of single duty which ought 
to have been charged, to be recovered in the usual manner; and the 
neglect or delay of delivering the list or declaration of assessable matters 
subjects the offender to a penalty of 201. and treble duty, 
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COLONIAL BRANCH MINTS. 
[29 and 30 Victories, cap. 65.—August 6, 1866.] 

An Act to enable her Majesty to declare Gold Coins to be issued from her 
Majesty’s Colonial Branch Mints a legal Tender for Payments ; and for 
other Purposes relating thereto. 

The preamble recites that her Majesty hath established, and may 
hereafter establish, branch mints, and that it is m7 pre that power 


should be given to her Majesty to declare the gold coin so made and 
issued by such colonial branch mints a legal tender for payments in any 


A of her dominions in which gold coin issued from her Majesty’s 


in London may from time to time be a legal tender; it is therefore 
enacted that her Majesty may from time to time, by proclamation issued 


with the advice of her Privy Council, declare that, for such period and 


subject to such cofiditions as mentioned, the gold coins made at branch 
mints, of the same denominations and of the same fineness as those of 
the London Mint, shall be a legal tender in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. Her Majesty may impose a charge for coining, and any pro- 
clamation issued under the statute may be revoked. It is to be cited 
as the Colonial Branch Mint Act, 1866. 


NEW FOREST POOR RELIEF. 
[29 and 30 Victoria, cap. 66.—August 6, 1866.] 
An Act to provide for the Relief of the Poor in the New Forest. 


A great portion of the forest termed the New Forest, says the pre- 
amble, is reported to be extra-parochial, but, by reason of its great 
extent and the Bae e-argipcd of its form, the enactments of the statute 

in the 20th Vict., cap. 19, cannot be carried into execution, and 
“it is expedient that provision should be made for the division thereof 
and other dealing therewith, and with other places included therein or 
adjoining thereto, so that such enactments may be rendered available 
therein.” ‘The Poor Law Board, therefore, may set out the boundaries 
of the extra-parochial lands in the New Forest, as also in “No Man’s 
Land” and the agianing parishes. The Board, with the consent of the 
Commissioners of W: and Forests, may divide the extra-parochial 
lands into townships, and justices having jurisdiction may appoint over- 
seers; but if two overseers cannot be conveniently appointed by the 
inhabitant householders, the justices, with the approval of the Poor Law 
Board, may appoint one only. The Poor Law Board may also annex 
extra-parochial lands not included in townships to the adjoining parishes. 
The overseers may act as guardians until there be ratepayers qualified 
to act, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[29 and 30 Victoria, cap. 67.—August 6, 1866.] 


- An Act for the Union of the Colony of Vancouver Island with the Colony 
of British Columbia. 


From and immediately after the proclamation of this Act by the 
Governor of British Columbia, the colony of Vancouver Island is to 
become united to it, and both are to form one colony under the name of 
British Columbia; on the union taking effect the form of Government 
existing in Vancouver Island is to cease, and the power and authority 
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of the executive Government and of the legislature existing in British 
Columbia is to extend over Vancouver Island; but in order that pro- 
vision may be made for the representation of Vancouver Island in the 
legislature, the maximum number of councillors is to be 23 instead of 15. 
The laws of the — colonies are to continue, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by lawful authority, except as to customs’ duties [this is 
because Victoria was a free port, and duties are now to be levied there]; 
power is therefore given for the appointment of warehousing ports, with 
its consequences [7.e. the appointment of custom-house officers]. The 
boundaries of British Columbia are to continue as before, with the 
addition of Vancouver and its dependent islands, 


PENSIONS. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 68.—August 6, 1866.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the granting of Pensions and Super- 
annuation Allowances to Persons holding certain Offices connected with 
the Administration of Justice in England. 


From and after the passing of the Act applications by retiring officers 
are to be made to the Lord Chancellor, who is to transmit the same to 
the Treasury ; if the allowance is payable out of moneys voted by Par- 
liament the Treasury are to direct the payment, if out of any fund under 
the Lord Chancellor’s control, by him, after receiving a certificate from 
the T . The mode of determining superannuation allowances is 
set forth, and the Lord Chancellor may declare certain offices to be pro- 
fessional, and, with the consent of the Treasury, may add years of service 
not exceeding 20 years. Officers entitled to superannuation before the 
passing of the Act are not to be affected by its provisions, nor is the Act 
to affect the power of the Lord Chancellor, as conferred by section 47 of 
the 15th and 16th of Victoria, cap. 87, nor of section 13 of the 16th and 
17th of Victoria, cap. 70. Save as stated, the Act is to apply to all 
present and future officers, and the superannuations to be granted are to 
be construed and take effect subject to the provisions of this statute, 
which is to be cited as ‘“‘ The Superannuation Act, 1866.” 


CARRIAGE AND DEPOSIT OF DANGEROUS GOODS, ! 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 69.—August 6, 1866.] 


An Act for the Amendment of the Law with respect to the Carriage and 
Deposit of Dangerous Goods. 

Nitro-glycerine or Glonoine oil is declared to be specially dangerous, 
and other goods by an Order in Council may be deemed dangerous, and 
such goods are to be marked and a notice given of their character with 
the words “ specially dangerous” distinctly marked on the outside of 
the package ; and any person who commits a breach is to be liable to a 
penalty of 5001. or two years’ imprisonment, where the party knew the 
nature of the goods, but not to more than 2001. if he prove that he did 
not know the nature of the package; nor to any penalty if he prove 
that he could not with reasonable diligence obtain such knowledge. — 
goods are to be forfeited. No carrier to 

und to receive or carry any goods which are specially dangerous ; an 
the term “carrier” is to include persons or bodies carrying goods or 
passengers by land or water. 
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FEES IN PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 76.—August 6, 1866.] 
An Act to provide for the Collection of Fees in Public Departments and 
Offices by means of Stamps. 

The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury are empowered, by 
notice in the London Gazette, to declare and appoint the time when all 
or any of the fees for the time being payable in money in any public de- 
partment or office connected with the public service, or to the officers 
thereof, shall be collected by means of stamps. ‘No such notice is to be 
published with respect of fees payable in the offices of the county :pala- 
tine of Lancaster without the consent of the Chancellor of the same. 
The stamps are to be adhesive or impressed, and if payable in respect of 
a document the stamp is to be affixed or impressed on it. Regulations 
are to be made as to the use of the stamps issued, and the manner in 
which they are to be cancelled. Separate accounts are to be kept of 
the money received for stamps, and to be laid before Parliament. 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHT, MEASURE, AND COINAGE. 
[29 and 80 Victories, cap. 82.—August 6, 1866] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Standard Weights and Measures, 
and to the Standard Trial Pieces of the Coin of the Realm, 


The custody of the imperial standards and the secondary standards of 
weights and measures, with the balances, apparatus, books, and docu- 
ments, is transferred from the Exchequer to the Board of Trade, which 
is to perform the duties and possess all the powers of the Exchequer. 
Once in every ten years a comparison of the imperial standard with the 
three parliamentary standards is to be made; and once in every five 
years the Board of Trade standards are to be compared with the imperial 
standards, and the Privy Council may from time to time define the 
amount of error to be tolerated, and authorize any further secondary 
standard or discontinue an existing one. All such Orders in Council to 
be published in the London, Edinb , and Dublin Gazettes, and be 
laid before Parliament. Indentures of verification of any standard or 
indorsements on the indenture are not to be liable to stamp-duty or the 
payment of fees. The Board of Trade are to form a department in their 
office to be called the Standard Weights and Measures Department, 
with a warder and other officers; the warder, in addition to his other 
duties, is to conduct all comparisons or verifications of standards in aid 
of scientific researches which the Board of Trade may direct, and to 
make an annual report of the proceedings, to be laid before Parliament. 
The Treasury is to take the custody from the Exchequer of the standard 
trial pieces of gold and silver rat for determining the justness of the 
gold and silver coins of the realm issued from the Royal Mint. The 
statute re in part five Acts of Parliament, from the 5 Geo. IV. to 
the 22 23 Vict. | a 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT. 
[29 and 30 Victoris, cap, 83.—August 6, 1866.] 
An Act to provide phate x ms > a Site for the Enlargement of the 
f ational Gallery. 


This Act declares the expediency and provides the means of enlarging 
the National Gallery, by purchasing the workhouse and a number of 
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other houses and buildings, and extinguishing rights of way or of laying 
down or continuing pipes, drains, &c. The rd of Works are to 
carry the plan into execution, and the Act contains details as to valua- 
tions, times and modes of payment, service of notices, and schedules of 
the property to be taken. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES. 
[29 and 30 Victoris#, cap. 85.—August 6, 1866.] 


An Aet to facilitate the Establishment, Improvement, and Maintenance of 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries in Great Britain, 


The Board of Trade, on application by memorial, are empowered to 
make orders for the establishin ent or improvement, and for the main- 
tenance and regulation, of an oyster or mussel fishery on the shore or 
bed of the sea, or of an estuary or tidal river; if on consideration of the 
memorial the Board of Trade think fit to proceed in the case, the pro- 
moters are to cause the draft order to be published, and notice of the 
application to be served on the owners or occupiers of the sea-shore and 
of the lands to which the order relates; if within one month any objections 
are made in writing, a public inquiry is to be made before an inspector 
spotted by the Board of e, who may examine witnesses upon 
oath, false testimony to be punished as perjury; the inspector after 
inquiry is to make a report in writing, stating whether the order should 
be made with or without alteration, with what alteration is required and 
his reasons for the same, on receiving which the Board of Trade is to 
decide ; if they make the order it is to be published, but will not be 
valid until confirmed by Act of Parliament, and may be opposed like 
any other private Bill. Subject to the convention with France (6 and 7 
Vict. cap. 79), the grantees may at any season take oysters or spawn 
from any natural public oyster bed for the purpose of supplying an 
oyster bed under such an order. Where the order confers a right of 
several oyster fishery (which may be granted for any period not exceed- 
ing 60 years), all oysters and spawn of oysters being on an oyster bed 
within the limits are to be the absolute property of the grantees; and, 
provided the limits of the fishery are marked out as prescribed by the 
order, no person may within those limits fish except with a line and 
hook, or a net adapted solely for catching floating fish, nor dredge for 
ballast, &c., except under a lawful authority for improving the navigation, 
nor deposit any ballast, &c., nor place anything likely to be prejudicial 
to the oyster fishery, except for a la purpose of navigation or 
anchorage, nor disturb or injure the oyster fishery in any manner except 
as last mentioned. and mussels removed to any private bed are 
to be considered as the property of the persons or company. But the 
Board of Trade are to have power to terminate a grant of several oyster 
fishery if they are not satisfied that the grantees are properly cultivating 
the oyster ground. Compensation is to be made to owners where 
necessary, the Act and the Order are to be printed and kept for sale at 
a price not exceeding 6d., and any persons or company failing in this 
are liable to a penalty of 5/., and 1/. a day for every day during 
which the failure continues. The Act does not refer to Ireland [which 
has Acts of its own for similar purposes.] _ . 
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THAMES NAVIGATION. 
[29 and 30 Victoris, cap. 89.—August 6, 1866.] 
An Act for vesting in the Conservators of the River Thames the Conser- 
vancy of the Thames and Isis from Staines in the County of Middlesex 


to Cricklade in the County of Wilts; and for other Purposes connected 
therewith. 


The preamble to this long and important Act details the inconveni- 
ence arising from the present constitution of too large a number of 
Conservators, the neglect of locks and weirs, the impediments to-navi- 
gation, the variety of tolls demanded by different parties, the rights 
claimed by fisheries to draw down the waters, and the insufficiency of 
the revenue to pay the interest of money borrowed; and therefore pro- 
poses remedies for all these by new enactments, and divides them into 
distinct sections. The first is Preliminary, and is merely explanations . 
of terms, with the short title of the Act, which is to be “The Thames 
Navigation Act, 1866.” 

Addition of F gs Conservators.—The Conservancy of the Thames is 
made over to the present eighteen Conservators of the Thames below 
Staines, with the addition of five others, one to be appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and four to be elected by persons at present qualified to act 
as Commissioners. _As soon as may be after Oct. 1, 1866, the Clerk 
of the Upper Navigation Commissioners is to make out a list, to 
be completed not later than Nov. 8, and so in every subsequent 
year, of ms entitled to vote; on or within seven days of Decem- 
ber 1, 1866, the first election is to take place; each elector is to have 
one vote and no more for each Conservator to be elected, and the 
vote may be given personally or by proxy, but the proxy must be 
lodged at least 48 hours before the election at the office of the Conser- 
vators; notice must be oe pening of the time and place 
of election; the four elec mservators are to be elected for four 
years only, but are re-eligible, and of the first four one is to go out at 
the end of the year, others at the end of the second, third, and fourth, 
either by agreement among themselves or by lot. In cases of vacancies 
the Conservators may fill it up, but only for the time for which the 
occupier might have held it, 

Transfer of Works, &c., to Conservaters.—Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the locks, canals, works, toll-houses, real and personal pro- 
perty, rights, privileges, &c., of the Upper Navigation Commissioners 
are transferred and vested in the Conservators of the Thames; but the 
Upper Navigation Act (except as varied or repealed by this) are con- 
tinued, and are to apply to the Conservators, their officers and servants ; 
and all matters to be done or completed shall or may be done or com- 
pleted by the Conservators. 

Discontinuance of Upper Navigation Commissioners.—The first clause 
of this division (§ 27) discharges the Commissioners from all power of 
acting in respect of the government or regulation of the river, hearing 
appeals, &c. The next, § 28, re the following sections of the 

pper Navigation Act of 1771; ¢.e. that requiring the appointment of 
a General Treasurer, a General Surveyor, and a Clerk for each district ; 
that relating to the — to be paid for the passage of barges and other 
vessels, and to the obligation of the owners or occupiers of locks to keep 
in repair the several locks and weirs then in the rivers Thames and Isis, 
and to marks for regulating the lowering of the water ; so much of that 
as empowers any person to draw down the water for any purpose; that 
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relating to the payment of tolls to lock-owners; so much of that as 
directs the Commissioners to distinguish the tolls for the use of the 
locks, preps loan turnpikes, bars, or weirs from those of towing-paths, 
ways, ferries, and bridges; so much of that as relates to the tolls, rates, 
and duties to be taken by the owners and occupiers of locks; and that 
containing regulations as to tolls; and so much of the Act of 1795 as 
relates to tolls and the oaths of Commissioners. All tolls, rates, debts, 
&c., due to the Commissioners are to be payable to, and are recoverable 
by, the Conservators; all deeds and contracts are continued in force; 
causes and rights of action are preserved ; actions or proceedings com- 
menced are not to abate; offences committed before the passing of this 
Act may be prosecuted, and penalties incurred may be recovered; all 
works commenced may be executed and completed ; all officers who, on 
Feb. 1, 1866, had ion or control of books, papers, documents, &c., 
belonging to the Commissioners are to account for and deliver up the 
same to the Conservators, and on failing to account for or deliver up 
such they are liable to a penalty not exceeding 100. with costs, without 
prejudice to any other proceeding ; books and documents to be evidence 
as heretofore; and all bye-laws, regulations, &c., relating to the 
igre a use, and control of the Upper Navigation, are to remain 
in force. 

Powers of Conservators.—Documents are to be sealed with the com- 
mon seal. The powers and duties of the Surveyor and Treasurer of the 
Commissioners are to be transferred to the Engineer and Secretary of 
the Conservators. The Conservators are to have the same powers on 
the Upper Thames as given by the Conservancy Acts on the Thames 
below Staines; and the provisions therein respecting bye-laws are 
extended to the Upper Thames. The property in all locks, dams, and 
weirs existing in or on the stream or bed of the Thames, is transferred to 
and vested in the Conservators, who are to maintain and repair them, 
unless and until removed by lawful authority, and all obligation on any 
person as Owner or occupier, or of any mill or lands, to maintain them, 
shall entirely cease; but if any person claim an estate in any such lock, 
weir, or dam, he must give notice in writing thereof within three months ; 
when the Conservators may, if they think fit, disclaim it, or refer it to an 
arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade, as to whether or not it 
should be retained, and on what terms, the awards to be final and 
binding, and the costs to be given at the direction of the arbitrator. In 
assessing the amount of compensation the arbitrator is to take into 
account the state of repair of the lock, dam, or weir, and the decay of 
navigation, but not of any interest claimed in tolls or payments for 
vessels ing through or by such lock, dam, or weir, and shall decide 
out of Ben fund or property the compensation, if any, shall be paid ; 
but the vesting of such in the Conservators shall not give to any person 
other than the Conservator, their agents or servants, the right of passag' 
in boats after their use for the navigation of the Thames has been dis- 
continued, or to land upon them, or to interfere with any existing right 
of way over them. The Conservators are also prohibited from cutting 
down or destroying the trees or shrubs on the embankment and eyots 


_ at Temple Weir, and they are to maintain some other we rights. 


The Conservators are empowered to regulate as they think fit the open- 
ing, shutting, and management of the locks and works of the Thames, 
and the drawing down or keeping back the water, but so as not to inter- 
fere in the case of any mill with the maintenance of an efficient head 
of water, and in case of any difference the matter is to be referred to 
the arbitrator. Any owner or occupier of a mill may draw down the 
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water to such extent and at such times as may mnnenabigibe required 
for the repair of such mill, or any floodgates or waterworks belonging 
thereto, and for the purpose of clearing the mill-stream. In case of 
anything done, or about to be done, vy the Conservators that in the 
opinion of any of the five Metropolitan Water Companies will injuriously 
affect either the flow or the purity of the water whence the Company 
draws its supply, the Company may give notice in writing of their 
objection, and the matter shall be referred to some competent and impar- 
tial engineer nominated by the Board of Trade, who shall decide, and his 
decision shall be final, with power to award costs at his discretion. -The 
Conservators are to cause the surface of the Thames to be (as far as is 
sere men effectually scavenged, in order to the removal of substances 
iable to putrefaction, The Conservators, by their engineers, surveyors, 
&c., have power to enter on any lands in or near the Thames above 
Staines, to survey and take levels, and to set out the line of any work, 
first giving notice in writing, causing as little inconvenience as may be, 
and making compensation for damage. Where the consent of the Con- 
servators is necessary for any purpose under the Land Drainage Act, 
1861, as affecting the Thames above the city of Oxford, if such consent 
is not given within two months, application may be made to the Board 
of Trade, who shall decide whether such consent shall be given or not. 

Tolls and Charges.—The Conservators are empowered to levy tolls in 
respect of the navigation, and make bye-laws for the same; until such 
are made tolls not exceeding what were previously levied are to be paid. 
They may make arrangements for the payment of tolls by annual or 
other periodical sums, but not so as to favour any icular parties or 
traffic to the prejudice or disadvantage of others. m the passing of 
this Act all tolls to lock-owners are wholly abolished ; but provision is 
made for compensation to the owner of the weirs at Oxford. 

Payments by Water Companies.—The five Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies are to pay 1000J. each annually, by half-yearly payments, the first 
payment to become due on Dec. 25,1866, in addition to any payments 
otherwise due to the Conservators; such payments to be a first charge 
on their net receipts, after the payment of debts and charges due at the 
passing of this Act, and no dividend to be paid until the last half- 
yearly payment has been made, without deduction of any rates or assess- 
ments whatever. Power is given to Bodies Corporate, to trustees, or 
other persons, to contribute towards the cost of such improvements in or 
relating to the Thames as they may deem beneficial to any lands under 
their management or sold by them, or to the inhabitants of any town or 
district in or adjoining to which these lands are situate. 

Pollution of Water—From .and after the passing of this Act it 
shall not be lawful for any person to do any of the following things, 


namely :— 

1, Po open into the Thames any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel, with 
intent or in order thereby to provide for the flow or passage of sewage or 
any other offensive or injurious matter. 2. To cause, or without lawful 
excuse (the proof whereof shall lie on the person accused), to suffer any 
sewage or any matter aforesaid to flow or pass into the Thames down or 
through any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel not at the passing of this Act 


used for that purpose. 3. open into any river, stream, cut, dock, 
eanal, or watercourse communicating with the Thames at any point 
within three miles of the Thames, measured in a direct line therefrom, 
any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel, with intent or in order thereto to 
provide for the flow or passage of sewage or of any matter aforesaid in 
such manner that the same will be carried or be likely to be carried by, 
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through, or out of that river, stream, cut, dock, canal, or watercourse 
into the Thames. 4. To cause, or, without lawful excuse, to suffer any 
sewage or any matter aforesaid .to flow or pass into any of the aforesaid 
communications with the Thames. Any person committing any of these 
offences is liable on summary conviction to a penalty not peat 1001, 
and 501. per day for every day on which the offence is continued. ere 
sewerage works passing into the Thames already exist, the Conservators 
are to give notice in writing under their common seal to the person or 
body possessing the management thereof, requiring the discontinuance 
within a time to be specified, not being in any case less than twelve 
months nor more: than three years, but the time may be extended by 
another notice if the Conservators think fit; but no notice can be given 
to the owner or occupier of any paper-mill to discontinue the flow or 
passage of any liquid-matter produced or used in the manufacture until 
the expiration of six months from the passing of this Act. On failing 
to discontinue the nuisance after the expiration of the time allowed by 
the notice, a penalty is incurred of 1001., as for a misdemeanour, and a 
further ewrd of 50l. per day during its continuance; but within a 
month of the expiration of the time allowed application may be made for 
an extension, and if not allowed by the Conservators an appeal may be 
made to the arbitrator. Any proceeding in respect of such misdemeanour 
may be removed by certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the 
Court of Quarter Sessions may hear and determine with a jury any 
appeal brought against an adjudication in such cases of misdemeanour. 
The right to prosecute is reserved to the Conservators only ; but nothing 
herein is to legalise or permit a nuisance, or take away the right of any 
person against any one causing a nuisance by the flow or passage of 
sewage. 

Borrowing Powers.—The clauses 70 to 77 are occupied with regula- 
tions as to the borrowing of money, which is permitted to the extent of 
130,0001. beyond what may be raised independently of this Act; it may 
be borrowed from the Public Works Loan Fund, the interest and repay- 
ri be a first charge, with provision made for its redemption within 
a period, 

Commissioners’ Mortgage Debt.—Clauses 78 to 83. The mortgage or 
bond debt of the former Commissioners, remaining unpaid, was 88,4001, 
at a rate of 31. 10s. per cent. interest. This is to be a charge after all 
the recently inc obligations are discharged, and if the tolls of the 
year do not admit of payment of the interest, no part of the deficiency is 
to be made good out of the receipts in any subsequent year, or out of 
any other funds of the Conservators, but to be altogether extinguished, 
as are also the arrears of interest due at the passing of this Act. The 
Conservators are empowered to redeem any portion of the bond or 
mortgage debts by agreement with the holders, as and when they think 
proper. 
- The remaining heads provide for Payments to the Conservators ; Com- 

ation to Officeré—that is, officers of the Commissioners who may not 

continued in office by the Conservators ; for rp ere Accounts and 
Liabilities ; power to apply for a Further Act; and for the payment by 
the Conservators of the Expenses of Acts. ; 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 90.—August 7, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Public Health. 


- Section 1 of the Act gives its short title, which is to be cited as “ The 
Sanitary Act, 1866.” It is then divided into four Parts, each with dis- 
tinct p 

Part I.—Amendment of the Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, contains 
sections 2 to 12; §§ 2 and 3 define terms and provide that this Act be 
construed as one with the Sewage Utilization Act, 1865. § 4 gives 
power to any Sewer Authority (which by the Se Utilization Act 
may be town-council, or the commissioners of a local , or a vestry, 
or other governing bodies in towns or districts) to form committees of not 
less than three, with powers of meeting and adjourning, to whom is 
delegated all or any seers of such Sewer Authority ; but retaining the 
re to revoke, add to, or alter any powers given to such Committee. 

e Committee is to elect a chairman ; every question to be decided by 

a majority, and the chairman to have a casting vote in case of an equality 
of votes. The Sewer Authority may add to or diminish the number of 
members of the Committee, or dissolve it ; but while existing it is to be 
deemed the agent of the Sewer Authority, which is not relieved by its 
appointment from any ee imposed on it by Act of Parliament or 
otherwise. § 5 gives to the Sewer Authority, after twenty-one days’ notice, 
the power of forming any part of its district into a special drainage district, 
and of levying a rate for sew a within such district ; and § 6 

ives to any number of the i itants of such district (not being less 
ae 20) the power of appealing by petition in writing, against the for- 
mation of such special inage district, to a Secretary of State, who, 
after due inquiry, may, if he thinks proper, annul or modify the decision 
of the Sewer Authority. But if no objection is made after the publica- 

tion by notices on church-doors and advertisements in newspapers (§ 7), 
the formation shall be deemed valid, and no objection be entertained in 
any legal proceedings. § 8 gives power to any owner or occupier within 
the district of the Sewer Authority to empty his drains, after giving 
notice in a proper manner, into the drains of the Sewer Authority ; doing 
so without complying with the regulations incurs a penalty of 201. Any 
owner or occupier (§ 9) outside the district of the Sewer Authority ma 
empty his drains into the drains of the Sewer Authority, upon suc 
terms as may be agreed upon; and in case of dispute, the matter is to 
be settled by two magistrates, or by arbitration. The Sewer Authority 
(§ 10) may call upon any person living within 100 feet of any public 
sewer to make a drain from his house to the public sewer; if the distance 
is more than 100 feet, it may call upon him to empty his drains into a 
covered cesspool. If such person fail to comply, the work may be done 
by the Sewer Authority, and the expenses may be recovered in a sum- 
mary manner. The Sewer Authority is empowered (§ 11) to supply its 
district with water by digging wells, making and maintaining reservoirs, 
and doing any other necessary acts; the expenses incurred (§ 12) are to 
be payable as for other purposes of the Sewage Utilization Act; and 
(§ 13) all property in wells, fountains, pumps, &., with the powers, 
vested in the Nuisance Authority by the 23 and 24 Vict. cap. 77, § 7, 
are to vest in the Sewer Authority where the water is supplied by it to 
the district. 

Part IIl.— Amendment of the Nuisances Removal Act. The definition 

of terms is given in §§ 14 and 15. The chief offices of police (§ 16) 
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within the district of any Nuisance Authority, by direction of a Secre- 
tary of State, is empowered to deal with nuisances, if the Nuisance 
Authority is proved to have neglected its duty. The officer of police 
may not, however, enter any house for this purpose without either the 
consent of the occupier or a magistrate’s warrant. By § 17 the powers 
vested in any Highway Board for removing nuisances are transferred to 
the Nuisance Authority, together with the property and liabilities. The 
requisition in writing of ten inhabitants (§ 18) is rendered equivalent to 
the certificate of a medical officer, and proceedings are to be taken 
accordingly. The word “nuisance” (§ 19) is to include—1, any house 
or part of a house so overcrowded as to be dangerous to the health of 


. the inmates; 2, any dirty, ill-ventilated or overcrowded factory, work- 


shop or bakehouse ; 3, any fireplace or furnace not consuming its own 
smoke, so far as is practicable, and any chi (not being. the chimney 
of a private dwelling) sending forth black smoke in such quantity as to 
be a nuisance; but in places where no Act has been in force for com- 
pelling furnaces to consume their own smoke, this Act is not to come 
into operation for a year; and persons who can prove that, having 
regard to the manufacture, the fireplace is constructed so as to consume 
the smoke as far as possible, and that it has been carefully attended to, 
the justice is to dismiss the charge. The Nuisance Authority (§ 20) by 
himself or his officers is to inspect the district from time to time with a 
view to the abatement of nuisances, and any justice upon complaint on 
oath may make an order to admit him or them to — fireplaces, &c., 
or to ground proceedings under the old Nuisances Removal Act, 1855. 
The Nuisance Authority (§ 22) is empowered in certain cases, to order 
an owner or nee to cleanse and disinfect his house and anything in 
it, under a penalty of 10s. a day for disobedience; and allows the 
Nuisance Authority, in case of default, to do the work itself and recover 
the expenses from the owner or occupier. Where, in the opinion of the 
Nuisance Authority, the owner or occupier is unable, from poverty or 
otherwise, td cleanse and disinfect his house, it may, at its own expense, 
and with the consent of the owner or occupier, do the work itself; it 
may also provide (§ 23) a proper place and the necessary apparatus and 
attendance for the disinfection of woollen articles, clothing, or bedding, 
which have become infected, and may do this free of charge. The 
Nuisance Authority (§ 24) is empowered to maintain carriages for the con- 
veyance to a hospital or to their own homes of persons suffering under 
any contagious or infectious disease ; and § 25 exposes to a penalty, not 
exceeding 51., any person who, without notice to the owner or driver, 
enters any public conveyance while suffering under any dangerous in- 
fectious disorder. No owner or driver need carry any such person with- 
out being first paid all losses and expenses. Where a hospital is pro- 
vided within the district, any magistrate (§ 26), under certain circum- 
stances, may order the conveyance to such hospital of any m suffer- 
ing under any dangerous contagious or infectious disease who is without 
proper lodging or accommodation, or lodged in a room occupied by more 
than one family, or who is on board any ship or vessel. The Nuisance 
Authority (§§ 27 and 28) may likewise provide a proper place for the 
reception of the corpses of persons who have died of any contagious or 
infectious disease, and of corpses awaiting a post-mortem examination ; 
and (§ 29),-with the consent of the Privy Council, may make rules for 
removing to and keeping in a hospital any person arriving within its 
district in a ship or boat, and suffering under a contagious or infectious 
disorder; and this power is extended (§ 30) in certain cases to ships and 
boats not lying within the district: ‘The power of entry (§ ay may be 
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exercised at any hour when the business in respect of which the nuisance 
arises is in progress or is usually carried on; and the justice’s order re- 
mains in force until the nuisance is abated or the work required has 
been done; and ships within the jurisdiction (§ 32) are to be subject to 
the provisions of the Nuisance Act as if they were houses. In a parish 
(§ 33) where the Guardians are the Nuisance Authority for a part of 
the parish only, the overseers are to raise the requisite amount by a rate 
on the persons assessed to the poor-rate, to be levied and recovered in 
like manner, and are to account to the Auditors of the district as in the 
case of a a The Nuisance Authority (§ 34) may require the 
payment of costs or expenses incurred, either from the owner or the 
occupier, and if paid by the occupier he is entitled to deduct the same 
as a part payment of his rent, but no occupier to be required to pay 
more than the amount due from him, after the notice not to pay his 
landlord; the amount due with the name and address of the person to 
whom rent is paid must be truly stated by the occupier. 

Part I1I.—Miscellaneous, On application to and with the approval of 
the Secretary of State (§ 35) the Nuisance Authority is empowered in 
certain cases to make regulations for—1, limiting the number of per- 
sons who may occupy @ house or part of a house which is let in lodgings; 
2, the registration of such houses ; 3, inspecting and keeping in a 
cleanly state such houses; 4, _— privies and other — and 
means of cleanliness for such houses, and for cleansing and ventilating 
the common passages and staircases; 5, cleansing and limewhiting such 
premises at stated times; these regulations are enforced by penalties of 
20s. for the first offence, and 20s. for each day of continuance after 
notice ; this section however is not to apply to common lodging-houses 
within the provisions of the Common Lodging House Act. two 
or more convictions within three months (§ 36) and in the case of cellars, 
they may be temporarily or permanently closed. 

he Sewer Authority (in the metropolis, the Nuisance Authority )(§ 37) 
has power to provide district hospitals or temporary places, or build hospi- 
tals, or make contracts, for the reception of the sick ; by § 38 a penalty not 
exceeding 5/. is imposed on any person suffering from any dangerous 
infectious disorder who wilfully exposes himself, without proper precau- 
tion against spreading such disorder, in any street, public place, or public 
conveyance, and toa like penalty the owner or driver of any public convey- 
ance who knowingly conveys such sufferer and does not immediately after- 
wards provide for its disinfection, and § 39 im a penalty not exceed- 
ing 201. on any person who knowingly lets a house or part of a house or 
a room in ‘which any person suffering from any dangerous infectious dis- 
order has been, without first having it and all articles therein disinfected 
to the satisfaction of a medical man ; landlords of inns are to be deemed 
as letting — of a house to the guests admitted. Where two or more 
Board of Guardians or Local Authorities have jurisdiction (§ 40), the 


Privy Council may authorize them to act together for the purposes of 
this Act, In proceedings under the Common Lodging House Act, 1851, 
(§ 41) in case of overcrowded houses the proof of the allegation that 
all the persons belong to one family lies on the persons making it. By 
§ 42 the 67th section of the Public Health Act, 1848, relating to cellar 
dwellings is to apply to every place in England and Ireland where 
such dwellings are not my by any other Act of Parliament. 
pt 


Local Boards (§ 43) may the Act for the establishment of public 
baths and -houses, the expenses to be defrayed out of the district 
rate. Burial Boards (§ 44) where conterminous with the district of 4 
Local Board of Health, may, by resolution of he vestry and by agree 
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ment, transfer their powers, rights, and property to the Local Board. 
Any person (§ 45) wilfully damaging the property of any Local Board, 
Sewer Authority, or Nuisance ‘Authority is Viable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 51. Local Boards, Sewer Authorities, and Nuisance Authorities 
(§ 46) are to be deemed Bodies Corporate, and may sue and be sued 
under those designations; and (§ 48) may appear by any authorized 
officer in all legal proceedings. The extent of authority to purchase or 
take lands is defined by § 47. Where complaint is on (§ 49, and we 
give this entire on account of its importance) “to one of her Majesty’s 
—— Secretaries of State that a Sewer Authority or Local Board of 
Health has made default in providing its district with sufficient sewers, 
or in the maintenance of existing sewers, or in providing its district with 
asupply of water in cases where danger arises to the health of the inha- 
bitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing supply 
of water, and a proper supply can be got at a reasonable cost, or that a 
nuisance authority made default in enforcing the provisions of the 
Nuisance Removal Acts, or that a Local Board has e default in en- 
forcing the provisions of the Local Government Act, the said Secretary 
of State, if satisfied, after due inquiry made by him, that the authority 
has been guilty of the alleged default, shall make an order limiting a 
time for the performance of its duty in the matter of such complaint, and 
if the said duty is not performed by the time limited in the order the 
said Secretary of State shall appoint some person to perform the same, 
and shall by order direct that the expenses of performing the same, 
together with a reasonable remuneration to the person appointed for 
superintending such performance, and amounting to a sum specified 
in the order, together with the costs of the proceedings, shall be paid 
by the authority in default; and any order made for the payment of such 
costs and expenses may be removed into the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
be enforced in the same manner as if the same were an order of such 
Court.” Expenses incurred by a Sewer Authority (§ 50) in giving a 
supply of water to premises, are recoverable from the owners in a sum- 
mary manner. All penalties (§ 51) may be reduced in such manner as 
the justices or Court having jaredionon may think just. Outward- 
bound and coasting-vessels (§ 52) having on Bidad any person affected 
with a dangerous or infectious disorder, is brought within the provisions 
of the 6 Geo. IV. cap. 78 (the Quarantine Act) and of all orders issued 
by the Privy Council under that Act. <A penalty of 20s. per day (§ 53) 
is imposed on any person who does not at proper intervals, after due 
notice, remove his manure and other refuse matter from mews, stables, 
or other premises. Penalties (§ 54) are recoverable by summary pro- 
cess ; and (§ 55) all powers given by this Act arein addition to, and not 
in derogation of, other powers conferred on Local Authorities by other 
Acts of Parliament. 

Part IV.— Application of Act to Ireland. The clauses 56 to 69 con- 
tain modifications of the parties to be constituted Local Authorities, the 
raising of funds, with others so as to enable the Act to be more effec- 
tively carried into operation there, but there is no change in any of the 
principles. 
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INCLOSURE, No. 2. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 94—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners of England and Wales. 


The second Inclosure Act of the Session comprises the following 
eight places :—viz., A —Mynydd-Bonafon. Cornwall—St. Julliott. 
Essex—Widdington. Hertfordshire—Aspeden ; Thurking. Lincolnshire 
—Wainfleet. ropshire—Hopton Wafers. Warwickshire—Coventry. 


IRISH RAILWAYS, 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 95.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to enable the Public Works Loan Commissioners to make temporary 
Advances to Railway Companies in Ireland. 


The preamble to this Act recites that in the present state of the mone- 
tary affairs of the kingdom it is expedient that provision should be made 


for authorizing loans for short periods to Irish Railway Companies. It 
therefore enacts that advances may be made to the amount of 500,000/., 
and charged on the Consolidated Fund. The repayment of a loan, with 
the interest thereon, is not to be later than twelve calendar months from 
the date of the advance, and if the principal money or interest secured 
by any debenture or other security — under the Act remains unpaid 


at the expiration of six months r it has become due the Commis- 


sioners may appoint a receiver. A security given is to be exempted 
from stamp duty. 


BILL OF SALE ACT, 1854, AMENDMENT. 
[29 and 30 Victoria, cap. 96.—August 10, 1866.] 
An Act to amend the Bills of Sale Act, 1854. 


The registration of a Bill of Sale must be renewed on or before the 
expiration of every five years, or it becomes of no effect, and it is to be 
renewed by lodging an affidavit with one of the Masters of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, with the date, name, and residence of the parties, and © 
that it is still subsisting; such affidavit to bear a 5s. stamp. The 
Masters are to keep a book with the particulars of each Bill of Sale and 
affidavit, which book may be searched on | anapaery of a shilling, and 


copies may be had on payment. The Act not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT, IRELAND. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 99.—August 10, 1866.) 


An Act to reduce the number of Judges in the Landed Estates Court in 


Ireland, and to reduce the Duties payable wnder the Record of Title and 
Land Debentures Acts. 


The Act reduces the Judges from three to two, and makes pro- 
vision for an increase of salary to them, and to some of the under- 
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officers for their increased duties; the scale of duties is now as 
follows :— 
Duty. 
If the value of the estate sold, or of which the title s. d. 
shall be judicially declared, do not exceed 10,0001., 
for every 1001. of value. - 10 0 
If above 10,0007. and under 25,000I., for the first 
10,0001. as above, and for every subsequent 100I. . 5 0 
If above 25,000/., up to that sum as above, and for 
every subsequent ° 2 6 
For every partition, exchange, or division, where there 
is no sale, for every 100J. of value ° ° . 2 6 


PRISONS. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 100.—August 10, 1866.] 
An Act for the Amendment of the Laws relating to Prisons. 


Where prisoners committed for offences within the jurisdiction of one 
Prison Authority, in this Act designated as the Sending Authority, are 
sent to the prison of another authority, here designated the Receiving 
Authority, then if no contract or agreement exist, all expenses for con- 
veyance, maintenance, or care of such prisoners, including a due propor- 
tion of the salaries of officers and the expense of adding to or altering 
the prison shall be deemed a debt due from the in| Authority to 
the Receiving Authority, and be payable out of the fund for the main- 
tenance of prisoners. Any dispute as to amount to be determined by 
arbitration; and the amount is payable by quarterly instalments. The | 
prison of the Receiving Authority is to be deemed the prison of the 
Sending Authority as far as the legal custody of the prisoner is con- 
cerned, but gives it no authority to interfere with the management or 
discipline of the prison. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ SECURITIES. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 108.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Securities issued by Railway 
Companies. 


On or before Jan. 15, 1867, every railway shall register with the 
Registrar of Joint-Stock Companiegthe name of their officer or officers 
authorized to sign instruments under this Act, and keep the same regis- 
tered. Within fourteen days of the end of each “year ending 
June 30 and December 31, every Railway Company is to furnish an 
account of their loan capital authorized to be raised and actually raised 
up to the end of the half-year, with the particulars as described in a 
schedule; but the Board of Trade may, from time to time, by notice in 
the Gazettes of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, prescribe the form in 
which the loan account is to be presented ; the account to be open for 
the inspection of every person interested in any mortgage, bond, or 
debenture stock of the Company; and a copy is to be deposited, within 
twenty-one days, with the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies in Eng- 
land, and may, if they please, also deposit a copy with the Registrar of © 

Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland or with the Assistant-Registrar 
in Ireland. Railway Companies are prohibited from borrowing before 
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the registration of the Act giving the power of borrowing, with the 
amount of the bond debt or mortgage authorized, in a prescribed form, 
which the Board of Trade may change by notice in the Gazette. The 
penalty for non-registration is to be not more than 20/., and not exceed- 
ing 51. for every day of neglect after the first penalty has been incurred, 
Every person may inspect any document kept by the Registrar on pay- 
ment of 1s., and have a certified copy at the rate of 6d. for every 200 
words. A declaration is to be made, after Jan. 21, 1867, on every mort- 
gage deed or bond, and every certificate of debenture stock, in a specified 
form, signed by two directors and by the Company’s registered officer ; 
and any wilfully false statement subjects the maker to fine or imprison- 
ment on conviction. by indictment, or a penalty not exceeding 10I. on 
summary conviction. Nothing in this Act is to affect the liability of 
the Company or its officers as between the Company and any other 
person or persons; and no account, or statement, or declaration is to be 
received as evidence in favour of the Company. ; 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT. 


[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 113.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to amend the Act providing Superannuation Allowances to Ofjcers 
of Unions and Parishes, and to make other Amendments in the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor. . 
Registrars of births and deaths are to be deemed officers under the pre- 
vious Act, and may be superannuated ; and the Guardians may take into 


account the emoluments of the office for the last three years. Relieving 
officers, who have also held the office of registrars of births and deaths, 
are not disqualified for receiving superannuations. The managers of 
District Schools are empowered to grant superannuation allowances to 
officers of such schools. The production of any document signed by the 
Secretary of the Poor Law Board to be — facie evidence of the con- 
sent of the Board. The remission of surcharges and disallowances, 
made by the Auditor, need not be under seal, but may be signed by the 
President and countersigned by the Secretary or Under-Secretary of the 
Board. An extraordinary audit, ordered by the Board, of the accounts 
of any Guardians or Overseers, whether still continuing, or upon 
resignation er removal from office, to be deemed an audit under the 
Acts relating to the accounts of the poor-rate, and may be held after 
three days’ notice; the Auditor is empowered to inspect books at any 
time, and the refusal to produce s@ch books subjects the offender to a 
penalty not exceeding 51. The clause for the altering or enlarging of 
workhouses (4 and 5 Wm. IV., cap. 76, sec. 25) which limits the order- 
‘ing of the Poor Law Commissioners, without the consent of a majority 
of the ratepayers, to one-tenth of one year’s rate or 501., is repealed, and 
they make the order to the extent of 500I., if the Board of Guardians 
deem the enlargement or alteration — Money borrowed for the 
purposes of emigration, and not wholly expended, may, by order of the 
Board under seal, be applied in aid of the current rate or the repayment 
of the balance of loan. . The same person must not hold the office of 
overseer with that of assistant-overseer. In small parishes, where it is 
inconvenient to appoint two inhabitant householders as overseers, the 
justices may appoint one only, either with or without salary. The offices 
of churchw and overseer may be held together. The Auditor is to- 
have the same power to inspect county rates levied in the parish as in 
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the case of the poor-rate. Any child relieved in a workhouse or district 
school, on application to the Board by the parent, step-parent, nearest 
adult relative, or god-parent, not belonging to the Established Church, 
may, if the Board think fit, be removed to some duly certified school of 
the religion to which such child may belong, the expense to be defrayed 
by the union or parish to which such child is chargeable. Persons 
relieved out of the workhouse, refusing to perform the task of work 
appointed, such task being suited to the age, sex, strength, and capacity 
of such person; or wilfully damaging the tools, materials, or other 
property of the Guardians, is to be deemed and punished as an idle and 
disorderly A sons The clause of previous Acts which limits the distance 
to which children may be sent to any district school is withdrawn. In 
§3 of the 24 and 25 Vict. cap. 55 [the power of removing a resident 
married woman deserted. by her husband] the term of residence beyond 
which she cannot be removed, is reduced from three years to one year. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT AMENDMENT. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 114—August 10, 1866.] 
‘An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act, 1855. 


Parts of the previous Act (mistakenly called cap. 95 instead of 70 in the 
published Act) are repealed, and it is directed by § 2 that the expenses of 
executing the Act in boroughs are to be paid out of the borough rate. A 
public meeting (§ 3) to adopt the Act may be called on the request of the 
town council, or on the request in writing of ten ratepayers residing i 


in 
the ame 9 A parish adjoining a borough may unite with it (§ 4 in 


adopting the Act, with the consent of more than one-half of the ratepayers 
convened as directed. The majority necessary to be obtained for the 
adoption (§ 5) must be more than one-half of the persons present at the 
oe instead of two-thirds as in the former Act, and (§ 6) may be 
adopted whatever the population. The §§ 6,7, and 8 of the previous 
Libraries Act of Scotland, authorizing the demand of a poll are repealed 
by § 7 of this Act. In Scotland (§ 8), if a burgh declines to adopt the 
Act, no fresh meeting is to be held for a year. a powers (§ 9) 
in the Act 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 17, are extended to the 17 and 18 Vict. 
cap. 64 (the Libraries Act for Scotland). A library or museum (§ 10) 
may now be established in connection with any existing museum or 
library without taking proceedings under the former Acts. The present 
Act is to be taken as of the Public Libraries Act, 1855, which 
extends to England and Scotland. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
[29 and 30 Victoria, cap. 117.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to Reformatory Schools 
in Great Britain. 


One of the Inspectors of Prisons is to be henceforth Inspector of 
Reformatory Schools, and on the application of the managers is to 
Inspect an school, and upon his report to the Secretary of State that 
the school is fitted for the reception of youthful offenders, it may be 
certified ; it is to be visited at least once a year by the Inspector and 
reported upon to the Secretary of State, who, if not satisfied by the 
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report, may withdraw the ‘certificate after due notice given; Assistant 
Inspectors may also be appointed by the Secretary of State. Managers 
of a certified Reformatory School may resign the certificate on giving 
due notice ; and they may decline to receive any youthful offender pro- 
posed to be sent, but having once received him, they shall be deemed 
to have undertaken to educate, clothe, lodge, and feed him during the 
period for which he is liable to be detained in the school; or until the 
withdrawal or resignation of the certificate; on the occurrence of such 
cases the youthful offenders are to be discharged or else transferred by 
order of the Secretary of State to some other Reformatory School. The 

rs are empowered to make rules, and the officers of such schools 
may be authorized to act as constables. Convicted offenders under 16 
may be sent to a Reformatory School for periods of not less than two nor 
more than five years ; the magistrate or Court to name the school, but in 
choosing a school selection is to be made oi a school conducted in accor- 
dance with the religious persuasion to which the offender belongs, and at 
fixed hours a minister of the persuasion is to afford him religious instruc- 
tion ; and if this has not been done, the parent or other relative may apply 
to the Secretary of State to have him transferred. After a detention of 
eighteen months the managers may grant a licence, renewable every 
three months, to ome an offender to live with any trustworthy person 
willing to receive him ; but the licence may be revoked at any time, and 


an offender escaping from the person he is placed with is lable to the 
same penalty as if he escaped from school. The managers may also, if 
an offender has conducted himself satisfactorily while out on licence, bind 
him with his own consent to any trade or calling, even if his period of 
detention have not a. Refusal to conform to rules, or escaping 


from school, subjects the offender to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour; and assisting or conniving in the escape or detention of an 
offender from a reformatory school subjects the accomplice to a penalty of 
not more than 20/., or to imprisonment for not more than two months. 
The expense of conveying any ——— offender to the certified school, 
and the clothing requisite for his admission, is to be provided by the 
Prison Authority in whose district he was last imprisoned; and the 
Commissioners of the Treasury may contribute towards the custody and 
maintenance. The parent or other person legally liable are to con- 
tribute according to their ability towards the maintenance a sum not 
exceeding 5s. per week, for which they may be summoned before the 
justices, but all or any part may be remitted by the Secretary of State. 
Any Prison Authority may contract with the managers of a Reformatory 
School for the maintenance of offenders, or contribute to the erection or 
alteration of such a school, with the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 
the expenses to be defrayed under the provisions of the Prisons Act, 
1865. Houses of Refuge in Scotland may receive youthful offenders if 
duly certified as Reformatory Schools under this Act. The Secretary 
of State may remit heavier punishments, and send the offender to one 
of these schools, in like manner as if he had been sentenced to such 
detention. Penalties are to be recovered by summary process. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 118.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to Industrial Schools in 
Great Britain. 

This Act, in its regulations, is almost a copy of the preceding, but 
the class for which it is intended is defined to be “ any child under the 
age of fourteen years that comes within any of the following descriptions, 
namely : that is found begging or receiving alms (whether actually or 
under the pretext of selling or offering for sale any thing), or being in 
any street or public place for the purpose of so begging or receiving 
alms; that is found wandering and not having any home or settled 
place of abode, or proper guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; 
that is found destitute, either being an orphan or having a surviving 
parent who is undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment; that fre- 
quents the company of reputed thieves. Children under twelve, 
charged with offences punishable with imprisonment, but who have not 
been previously convicted of felony, may be dealt with under the Act, 
and sent to a certified Industrial School, as may also refractory children 
under fourteen, of whom the parents or legal guardians shall make com- 
plaints before two justices or a magistrate, or if in workhouses or pauper 
schools, the complaint be made by the Guardians of the workhouse or 
the manager of the school. In both Acts a variety of schedules of 
forms are given, which must be observed. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION ACT CONTINUANCE. 
[29 and 30 Victoriew, cap. 119.—August 10, 1866, ] 


An Act to continue the Act of the 29th Vict. cap. 21, intituled An Act to 
empower the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor of Ireland to 
apprehend and detuin for u limited time such Person as he or they shall 
suspect of conspiring against her Majesty’s Person and Government. 
The title explains the purpose of the Act, which has only one clause, 


and continues the operation of the previous Act until twenty-one days 
after the commencement of the next Session of Parliament. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES ACT AMENDMENT. 
[29 and 30 Victorie, cap. 121—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act for the Amendment of the Law relating to Treaties of 
Extradition. 


By § 1 warrants of arrest and copies of depositions taken by or before 
a judge or competent magistrate in any foreign state with which an 
Extradition Treaty subsists are to be received in evidence if authenti- 
cated by the signature of the judge or magistrate, and the signature 
authenticated by the proper officer of the department of the Minister of 
Justice and sealed with the official seal. The Act is to be construed 
with the previous Acts, and is limited to Sept. 1, 1867. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMONS. 
[29 and 30 Victoriz, cap. 122.—August 10, 1866.] 


An Act to make Provision for the Improvement, Protection, and Manage- 
ment of Commons near the Metropolis. 


This Act (§ 1) may be cited as the Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866 ; 
§§ 2 and 3 define what is a Local Authority, a Local Rate, a Manor, and 
a Common; the last terms mean land subject to any right of common, 
over which in whole or in manorial rights may exist. For an 
Common, the whole or part of which is within the metropolis as defined 
by the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is the Local Authority,and the expenses to be defrayed from the 
metropolitan rate; if within the district of a Local Board that Board to 
be the Authority, and the expenses to be defrayed from the general dis- 
trict rate; in any other metropolitan common, the Local Authority is to 
be the Vi of the Parish in which the Common is situated, and the 
expenses to be defrayed from the poor rate. The Act is to apply (S 4) 
to any Common the whole or part of which is within the Metropolitan 
District. All such Commons (§ 5) are to be no longer liable to inclosure 
under the authority of the Inclosure Commissioners. A memorial (§ 6) 
for the establishment of Local Management with a view to the expen- 
diture of money on the drainage, levelling, and improvement of a 
Common, to the making of bye-laws and regulations for the prevention 
of nuisances and the preservation of order, may be presented to the 
Inclosure Commissioners, by the lord of the manor, or any of the com- 
moners, or by the Local Authority, or by two or more of them ; an in- 
quiry (§ 7) may be made by the Commissioners, if they think fit,—they 
3 8) may then prepare a draft scheme; which (§ 9) is to be printed and 
published so as to give due notice to all persons interested ; for two 

months after publication (§ 10) objections or suggestions in writing are 
to be received; after the expiration of the two months the Commis- 
sioners may appoint (§ 11) an Assistant-Commissioner, if they think fit, 
to hold an open Court in some convenient place in the neighbourhood 
of the Common, to receive evidence and inquire into objections and 
suggestions respecting the scheme; and of these intended sittings four- 
teen days’ notice at least must be given. The report (§ 12) of the 
Assistant-Commissioner is to be made in writing. As soon as may be 

§ 13) after the two months, or after the reception of the report, the 
mmissioners may settle and approve of the scheme in such form as 
they think expedient; but every scheme (§ 14) is to state what rights 
are claimed by persons affected by it; whether the scheme has been 
consented to by them ; and no estate, interest, or right of a profitable or 
beneficial nature (§ 15) is to be taken away without compensation being 
made or provided. Claims of estate or right (§ 16), where the claimant 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the Commissioners may be prosecuted 
by an action at law. The scheme (§ 17) must always contain a pro- 
vision for the sale of printed copies thereof. at fixed reasonable prices ; 
and must (§ 18) be certified as approved by the Commissioners and 
sealed with their common seal; printed copies are to be delivered (§ 19) 
to the memorialists, the lord of the manor, and the Local Authority, and 
to be otherwise circulated so as to give information to all persons inte- 
rested. The Commissioners (§ 20) are to present an annual report to 
Parliament of all their proceedings under the Act for the year ending 
December 31; the report to set forth (§ 21) the grounds of their approval 
of every scheme, with the objections, and all proceedings had in respect 
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of these objections ; and the scheme (§ 22) is not to come into operation 
until confirmed by Parliament, with such modifications as it may deem 
fit. If a petition (§ 23) be presented against the scheme while passing 
through Parliament, the scheme may be referred to a Select Committee, 
and proceeded with as in the case of a Private Bill. All the expenses 
incurred by the Commissioners (§ 24) are to be defrayed by the memo- 
rialists, the ratepayers, or the Local Authority, as the case may require ; 
the Local Authority also (§ 25) being empowered to contribute to the 
expenses of any common within its jurisdiction, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to Commons not within its jurisdiction, either by a gross 
sum or by annual payments; such expenses (§ 26) to be defrayed out of 
the local rate or the metropolitan rate. The Commissioners (§ 27) may 
certify for the amendment of a scheme, but it must be confirmed by Par- 
liament in like manner as the original scheme. In cases of disability 
(§ 28) from infancy, lunacy, &c., the guardians or trustees are empowered 
to act; and if the scheme affects any of the Crown or Duchy Rights the 
approval and consent (§ 29) of the proper officer must be obtained. A 
lord of the manor, commoner, or other person interested may (§ 30) 
appoint an agent by power of attorney (exempt from stamp duty) to act 
for him. The provisions of an Act of 9 Geo. II. cap. 36, to restrain the 
disposition of land whereby the same becomes inalienable, is not to 
apply (§ 31) to land conveyed for the purposes of the confirmed scheme. 
Power is given to the Crown (§ 32) to vest in any persons for the purpose 
of a scheme under this Act, on such conditions as may seem meet, any 
part or parts of the unenclosed lands being wastes of the royal manor of 
East Greenwich in Kent, the Treasury to issue a warrant, to be enrolled 
as a conveyance, but to be exempt from stamp duty, 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following are the Titles of the Public Acts of the Session of 
1866, not included in the foregoing Abstracts]. 


4. To amend the Law relating to Contagious Diseases amongst 
Cattle and other Animals in Ireland. 

6. To apply the sum of £1,137,772 out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the Year ending March 31, 1866. 

9. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better payment 
of the Army, and their Quarters. 

a For the Regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore, 

‘11. For the cancellation of certain Capital Stocks of Annuities stand- 
ing in the names of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. 

12. To make provision for the Government of Jamaica. 

13. To apply the sum of £19,000,000 out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the Service of the Year 1866. 

15. To amend the Act of the 11 and 12 Vict. cap. 107, to prevent the 
spreading of contagious or infectious Disorders among Sheep, Cattle, 
and other Animals. 

18. To make provision for ~ 38 transfer of the assets, liabilities, and 
management of the Bengal, , and Bombay Military Funds, the 
Bengal Military Orphan Society, and other funds, to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 
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20. To indemnify William Forsyth, Esq., one -of her Majesty’s 
Counsel, from any penal consequences which he may have incurred by 
sitting or voting as a member of the House of Commons while holdin 
— of standing counsel to the Secretary of State in Council of 

a. 

- 21. To authorize the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings to acquire by compulsory purchase or otherwise cer- 
tain lands, houses, and premises in the Parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster ; and for other Purposes. 

23. To alter certain Duties of Customs in the Isle of Man; and for 
other Purposes. 

24. To confirm certain Provisional Orders under The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the districts of Winchester, Burton- 
upon-Trent, Longton, Accrington, Preston, Bangor, Elland, Hal- 
stead, Wadsworth, Canterbury, Dartmouth, Dukinfield, Stroud, and 
Bridlington, and for other purposes relative to certain Districts under 
the said Act. 

25. Toconsolidate and amend the several Laws regulating the pre- 
paration, issue, and payment of Exchequer Bills and Bonds. 

26. To secure the repayment of public moneys advanced for the Drain- 
age and Improvement of Lands and other like objects in Irelands. 

. 27. To amend the Dockyard Extensions Act, 1865. 

30. To amend the Harbours and Passing Tolls, &. Act, 1861. 

33. Toconfirm a Provisional Order under the Land Drainage Act, 1861. 

34. To give further facilities for the establishment of Societies for the 
Assurance of Cattle and other Animals, 

35. For the better prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain Naval 
and Military Stations. 

38. To enable Boards of Guardians in Ireland to provide coffins and 
shrouds for the Burial of poor persons who at the time of their death 
were not in receipt of relief from the poor rates. 

39. To consolidate the duties of the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments, to regulate the receipt, custody, and issue of Public moneys, and 
to provide for the audit of the accounts thereof. 

40. To authorize a further advance of money for the purposes of Im- 
provement of Landed Property in Ireland. 

42. To amend the Law relating to Life Insurances in Ireland. 

45. To extend the provision of the Acts for the encouragement of the 
Sea Fisheries in Ireland, by promoting and aiding with grants of public 
money the Construction of Piers, Harbours, and other Works. 

46. To authorize the Town Council of Belfast to levy and pay 
charges in respect of extra Constabulary. . 

47. To legalize the payment and distribution of Indian Prize Money 
by the Treasurer or Secretary of Chelsea Hospital, and to amend an 
Act for the consolidating and amending the Law relating to the payment 
of Army Prize Money. . 

49. To provide for the better Maintenance of works executed under 
the Acts for the Drainage of Lands in Ireland. 

50. An Act to revive section sixty-nine of the Nuisances Removal 
(Scotland) Act, 1856, relating to Burials in Burghs. 

51. To amend the Acts relating to Lunacy in Scotland, and to make 
further provision for the care and treatment of Lunatics. 

53. To amend certain provisions of the Sheriff Court Houses (Scot- 
land) Act, 1860. 

55. To enable the Postmaster-General to sit in the House of 
Commons, 
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56. For confirming certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to 
Clynder, Hastings, and Newlyn. 

57. To make further provisions for the enrolment of certain Deeds, 
Assurances, and other Instruments relating to Charitable Trusts. 

58. For confirming certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to 
Ardglass, Blackpool (South), Cowes (West\, Dawlish, Hopeman, 
vo Llandudno, Penzance, Plymouth (Hoe), Redcar, and Scar- 
borough. 

-§9. To operat additional Commissioners for executing the Acts for 
granting a Land Tax and other Rates and Taxes. 

60. To defray the charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Surgeons’ 
Mates of the Militia; and to authorize the employment of the Non- 
commissioned Officers. 

61. To confirm a Provisional Order under the Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Act (Ireland), and the Acts amending the same, 

- 63. To amend the Acts relating to the intended Courts of Justice. 

70. To extend the provisions of the Acts for the Inclosure, Exchange, 
and Improvement of Land to certain Portions of the Forest of Dean 
called Walmore Common and the Bearce Common, and for authorizing 
allotments in lieu of the forestal rights of her Majesty in and over such 
Commons. 

71. To facilitate the letting on lease, feuing, or selling Glebe Lands 
in Scotland. 

72. To authorize advances of money out of the Consolidated Fund for 
carrying on public works and fisheries and for the employment of the 
poor; and for the purposes of the Harbours and Passing Tolls Act, 1861, 
the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 1866, and the Labouring Classes 
Dwellings Act, 1866. 

73. To authorize for a further period the application of money for the 
purposes of Loans, for carrying on Public Works in Ireland. 

74. To repeal part of an Act, intituled An Act for the Government of 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

75. To amend and explain the Act of the 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 58, 
relating to Parochial Buildings in Scotland. 

77. To amend the Act of the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 44, relating to the 
erection of new Parishes quoad sacra in Scotland. 

a 8. An Act for removing doubts respecting the assessment of County 
tes. 

79. To confirm a Provisional Order under The Local Government 
Act, 1858, relating to the district of Ventnor, and for the repeal of the 
South Wales Highway Act in Britain Ferry District. 

80. Toconfirm a Provisional Order under the Land Drainage Act, 1861. 

81. To amend the Law respecting leases by ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions, as far as relates to the Isle of Man. 

84. To amend the Laws for the regulation of the profession of Attor- 
revs and Solicitors in Ireland, and to assimilate them to those in Eng- 

nd, 

86. For vesting the Glebe Lands of the vicarage of Rochdale in Lan- 
caster in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, and for making 
provision for the endowment of the said vicarage in lieu thereof; an 
for the promotion of other ecclesiastical purposes connected therewith. 
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87. To amend the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 

88. To validate certain Licenses granted in Ireland for the establish- 
ment of Oyster Beds. , 

91. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the 
surplus of ways and means to the service of the. year ending March 31, 
— and to appropriate the supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
men 

92. To confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of the 
15 Vict., to facilitate arrangements for the relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

93. To confirm a Provisional Order under the General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the Burgh of Aberdeen. 

97. Further to promote the cultivation of Oysters in Ireland, and to 
amend the Acts for that purpose. 

98. To extend the duration of the Dockyard Extensions Act (1865). 

101. To make further provision respecting the Fees payable in the 
Superior Courts of Law at Westminster, and in the offices belonging 
thereto, and respecting the salaries of certain officers of those Courts. 

102. To continue various expiring Acts. , 

103. To amend an Act to consolidate the Laws relating to the Con- 


_ stabulary Force in Ireland. 


104. To guarantee the liquidation of Bonds issued for the repayment 
of advances made out of Public Funds for the Service of the Colony of 
New Zealand. j 

105. To continue cértain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, and to 
make further provision concerning ike Roads. 

106. To confirm certain Provisional ers under the Local Govern- 

ment Act, 1858, relating to the Districts of West Hartlepool, Tormoham, 
Harrogate, St. Leonard, Wednesfield, Aberdare, Bristol, Derby, Shrews- 
‘bury, Netherthong, Hove, New Windsor, Hanley, Burnley, and Accring- 
roy and for other purposes relative to certain districts under the said 
Act. 
107. To confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local: Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, relating to the Districts of Ramsgate, Leominster, 
Stalybridge, Lincoln, Maidstone, Banbury, Tunbridge Wells, Bedford, 
a ores nt and for other purposes relative to districts under the 
said Act. 

109. To make Provision for the Discipline of the Navy. 

110. To amend the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act. 

111. To further amend the Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England. x Av 

112. To make provision in regard to the mode of taking evidence in 
Civil Causes in the Court of Session in Scotland. 

115. To provide for the Government of the Straits Settlements. 

116. To indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and to ex- 
tend the time limited for those p Trespectively. 


- 120. To make provision for the administration of the Patriotic Fund. 
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X.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &e. 


I, Finance, Page 

I. Income and Expenditure, Dec., 1865 216 Deaths, Binge 

. Revenue to Sept. 30, 18 21 43 Ditto 

Customs Duties on Principal Articles 218 | 43° 
Revenue, Duchy of . 21g} 44 Ditto, Ireland 235 
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I.—FINANnce, 


INCOME OR REVENUE, 


Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


1. AN Account of the Gross Pusiit Income of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended December 31, 1865, 
and of the actual Issuzs or PAYMENTs within the same period. 


ORDINARY REVENUE, £. . 8. d. 
Excise . . . «© «© «© « « 19,649,000 0 0 
Stamps « « « 9,636,000 0 0 
Taxes (Land ‘and Assessed) « « 8,364,000 0 0 
Property Tax . . 7,603,000 0 0 

OrHeR RECEIPTS, 

Produce of the Sale of Old Stores, and other er ; 

and Naval extra Receipts. . . - 556,965 1 4 
Amount received from the Revenues of India on 

account of the effective and non-effective charges 
_ _ Of British Troops serving in that country . 825,000 0 0 
Allowance out of Profits of Issue received from the 

Bank of England, per Act. 24 Vict..c.3  . . . 181,578 0 0 
Miscellaneous Receipts, imprest and other - 

China War Indemnity 472,634 0 0 

Total 269, 196,478 7 6 


EXPENDITURE. 
FunvDED DEBT. 
Interest and Management of the Reeement Debt . 


£. 
23,589,698 15 


SERVICEs. 


Terminable Annuities . . . . ‘ 2,359,796 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds. . . . .. . 65,500 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills . . . .... 301,737 2 
CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED Funp, 
Annuities and Pensions 809,924 10 
Salaries and Allowances . . ‘157,785 1 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions & 172,001 0 
Miscellaneous Charges . 196,526 19 


14,319,449 19 
Miscellaneous Civil ‘Services 280 276 3 
Salaries, Superanns. &c. of Customs & Inland Revenue. 2, 527,391 15 
Ditto ditto of Post 2,161,122 7 
Post Office Packet.Service . "808, 812 13 
Scheldt Toll Redemption (2nd Moiety) 174,598 16 


Expenses of Fortifications. . . 


Total Ordinary Expenditure + £65,948,265 4 10 


560,000 0 0 


Total 
_ Excess of Income over Expenditure ..... . 


. £66,508,265 4 10 


8,248,213 2 8 


£69,196,478 7 6 


periods, ended September 30, 1866, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


3. Gross Amount produced by Customs Duties upon the Principal and 
other Articles of Foreign and Coloiial Merchandise, in the Year 1865. 


Cocoa e . 


£17,870 
Coffee:—From British 


sionsout of Europe. . 345,958 
From Foreign Countries . $3336 

:— Wheat . 263 
Peas. . © 9,821 

Indian Corn or Maize. . . 

. Wheatmeal and Flour ° "3,942 
Other kinds of Grain and Meal 3,222 
Fruits :—Currants 280, 502 
Spices:—Pepper - 124,399 
Spiris:—Rum . « 1,879,993 
Brandy « « 41,388,737 
Geneva . .« e« 61,148 
Other sorts . «+ 134,472 


Sugar, unrefined:—From British 
Possessions in America . 1,974,411 

From Mauritius . . . 480,203 
From British Possessions in 


the East Indies. . . 214,222 
From Foreign Countries . 2,414,097 
Sugar, Refined, and Candy :— 
From British Possessions out 
of Europe. . . « 8,096 
From Foreign Countries . 459,315 


Sugar, Molasses: From British 
Possessions out of Europe 40,088 
From Foreign Countries . 54,552 


Tea e e e £3 9189, 282 
Timber and Wood :—Not sawn 
or split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn :— 
From British Possessions . 33,138 
Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood, 
sawn or split:— From 
British Possessions . "8 
Tobacco:—Stemmed « 1,920,650 
Unstemmed . « 4,119,779 
Manufactured,and Snuff . 205,450 
Wine :-—Under 26 dgs.. 89,067 
45 » to 3rd April, 
1862, under 42 dgs. 
from that date . £1,145,531 
42 dgs. and upwards from 
3rd Apr., 1862 5,632 
In bottles: under 40 dgs. 
to 3rd Apr., 1862, under 
42 dgs. from that date 134,624 
Other Articles . 220,741 
Total . . £21,834,151 
The drawbacks and allowances 
on quantities over-entered, 
damaged, &c., was . . 225,106 
Net Produce, not deduct- 


ing charge for collecting *21 ,609 ,045 


4. CoRNWALL, Ducny or.—The annual 
accounts of the Duchy of Cornwall show 
that in the year 1865 the receipts amounted 
to 68,3c81., less than in 1864 by 1031. Sums 
amounting to 1,1461. were paid for repairs 
and improvement of the property ; and ex- 
penses of management, salaries, and various 
disbursements, amounted to 14,1691. The 
payment to the use of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales amounted to 51,3311. 
Foreshores and estates sold in the year 
8,281l., and 18,3431. was laid out 

the purchase of estates at Ile Brewers and 
other places, part of the reserve or capital 
in the funds being sold out. 


5. LANCASTER, Ducny oF.—The total re- 
ceipts from rents, royalties, &c., in 1865, 
amounted to 50,4571.; the disbursements 
were—26,000l., paid over to the Keeper of 
her Majesty’s Privy Purse; 8,964l. for sala- 
ries, superannuations, &c.; 1,9131. for dona- 
tions and charities; 4,4541. for the restoration 
of the Savoy Chapel; 6,2417. balance in 
hand; and the remainder for taxes, law- 
charges, repairs, surveys, &c. On the capital 
account 5,895l. had been expended in the 
Eo of land and in erecting farm- 

uildings, &c.; and 38,4341, was invested in 


6. Income Tax.—Amount of the annual value and of the tax charged at 6d. in the pound, 


in the year 1864-5 : 


Houses 

Mines and ironworks . 

Gas, railway, canal, and other property 

B. Farms, rented 

Public dividends . 


* The 


produce is given in the same parliamen 


Value. Tax. 

£& £ 
+ + 63,837,324 1,595,786 
» 588, 161 164,691 
22,547, 308 563,637 
II, 303,415 282,568 
771,426 2,469,408 
42, 360 1,0 
20,559. 367 513,950 


£330,580,929 £8,263, 880 
tary paper (Trade and Navigation 


Returns for the month and year ending December 31, 1865) at 21,799,972U.; and in the 


Statistical Abstract for 1865, as 21, 802,2391. 
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| 
Schedule 
| A. Lands, tithes, fisheries, manors, &c. 
| 
| | 
| Trades and professions. 
E. Hereditary pensions . . 
| Offices, salaries, superannuations, &c, 


The income charged under Schedule D in 
the year was made up as follows : 


Great Britain. Ireland. 


1864-65. 1864-65. 

Under £100a year .. 67,587 4,703 
#100 andunder £200 159,709 7,826 
200» 300 44,488 2,285 
300» 400 19,171 1,145 
490 9 273 528 
500g 600 
600g 400 4,293 262 

2,154 137 
800 ” geo 2,359 134 
1,000 66 
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Great Britain. [reland. 


1864-65. 

1,000 and under 2,000 7,374 
2,000 ” 3,000 2,204 
3,0C0 4,000 1,138 
4000 y 5,000 624 
5,000 - 10,000 1,283 
10,000 ” §0,c00 866 
50,000 and upwards .. 104 
332,431 


Amount of income 


1864-65. 
342 


charged with tax £105, 435,787 £4,669,970 


REVENUE. 
Land revenue, including tributes 
and contributions from Native 
States, Forest Revenue, and £. 


Abkaree Revenues, &c. 23,344,665 
Salt © © «© © © © 555235584 
‘lectric Te egra) 99.099 
Law and Justice, and Police . 683,329 
Public Works « « 588 ,673 
Miscellaneous, Civil . . 469,820 
Military . . 135,567 
 £45,652,897 

Excess of Expenditure over 
£45,846, 418 


shows a recei 


7. Account of the Torat INcomE of the ReveNvE of Inv1 and of the 
Posiic EXPENDITURE in the Year ended April 30, 1865. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Repayments, Allowances, Re- 
funds, and Drawbacks . . 
Payments in realization of 

the Revenue: 

Charges of Collection, 
&e. £6,405 ,02 
35,3 


6,572 


Miscellaneous 
Contingencies, Spe- 
cial & Temporary 


Total Payments in realiza- 
tion of the Revenue, in- 
cluding Cost of Salt and 


Opium . ... 
Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties, &c. 


| Allowances to District and Vil- 


lage Officers, ke. 


6,447,107 
1,674,706 
599,178 


Total of the direct Claims 
and Demands upon the 
Revenues, _ including 
Charges of Collection 
and Cost of Salt and 
Opium . ...e 

Charges in India, including In- 
terest on Debt and Value of 


8,978,504 


Stores received from England 30,473,716 


Charges in England, excluding 
the Value of Stores supplied 
toIndia ...... 

Guaranteed Interest on the Capi- 
tal of Railway and other Com- 

nies, in India and in Eng- 
ud, deducting Net Traffic 


4,802,401 


1,591,797 


The estimated account of gross revenue for the year ending the 3oth of April, 1866, 
(after deducting refunds and drawbacks) of 23,309,249. from land revenue, 


5,846,418 


including tribute and abkaree (excise) ; 5,343,6201. from salt; 8,638,800l. from opium ; 


2,207,4051. from customs; 660,1311. from income tax ; 1,994,235/. from stamps; 
office, 357,450. Other receipts brought the total to 46,622,810/. The charges of collection, 
e cost of salt and opium, were 6,034,2611.; and these, with allowances under 


including 


treaties and otherwise, reduce the net receipt into the Treasury to 38,267,5111. The 


char 
public works absorbed 5,352,700. ; 


ges of the year are stated at 38,246,926/., leaving a surplus of 20,5851. The charge 
for the army in India was 13,568,63ol., besides military charges in England, 2,402,8821, ; 

guaranteed interest to railway and other companies, 
2,932,8430.; against which must be set 1,879,167/. net traffic receipts, 
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8. Taxes REPEALED OR REpDUCED.—In | was only imposed a customs ae sugar: 
1865, the customs duties on tea were reduced cane juice to the amount of 1,57 
to the estimated amount of 2,214,9811.; the 
excise duty on malt made from barley,| 9. NaTronaL Dest.—The amount of the 
weighing less than 53 lbs. per bushel, to the | National Debt on March 31, 1866, was, of 
estimated amount of 10,000l.; the stamp the unredeemed funded debt, 773,313,2291.; 
duty on fire insurance, reduced from 3s. to | the estimated capital of terminable annuities 
1s. 6d per cent. uniform duty, to the esti-| was 21,342,020l., and of the unfunded debt 
mated amount of 5§20,000l. ; and the property | 8,187,7001.: a total of 802,842,9491.; a de- 
and income-tax, from 6d. to 4d. in the crease of 5,646,449l. from the total of the 
pound, an estimated amount of 2,000,000/., previous year. 
A total of 4,344,9811, Against this there 


10. STATEMENT of the Arrarrs of the Bank of ENGLAND from the 
Weekly Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1865 and 1866. 


Nov. 8,'65.|Feb. 71°66. May 23. | July 25. | 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. £. £. £. £. £. 

DR.—Notes issued + |27,219, 380/26,922,520 26, 300,435 27,893,125 30,131,445 
Cr.—Government Debt. . ./11,015,100 


II O15, 100,11, 015,100 11,015, 100 11,015, 100 
Other Securities . . . «| 3,634,900] 3, | 33984,900 3,984, 


3 634,900| 3,984,900 3,984,900, 3,984, 
Gold Coin and Bullion . . 123509), 7920/11, 1270937125 15,138 


Total. 27,219,380|26,922, §20,26, 300,435 27,893 ,125|30,131,445 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Capital . . '14,553,000|14, 553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 


st . 3,557,552| 3,385,877 3,742,406, 3,226,501 
Public Deposits . . . . 4,886,861| 4,549,904, 5,994,701 2,51 3,392,982 
Other Deposits. . . + 13,148,796|12,344,200 18,790,917 18, 546,74 18,278,523 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 522,121] 409,301) $51,123) 032,234 

583,240 


Total... .|36,299,505|35,413,957 43,275,678 40,024,178 


Cr.—Government Securities, »749, 83'10,83 ,056| , 828,123, 12,291,426 


18,857,681 31,050,406 42, 31621 ,244,986 
Notes. . ewe ee 53145 ,605 830,865) 2,630,035) 6,044,910 
Gold and Silver Coin. . . 736,897; 784,473 557,351) 823,704) 1,001,918 


Total. 36,299,505 35,413,957 43,275 40,024,178 40,583, 240 


11, Nore Circutation of the UniTep Kinepom for the Months ending 
at the following dates in 1865 and 1866. 

Nov. 11, "65. | Feb. 3, | May 26. | July 2x. | Oct. 12. 

£. £. £. £. £. 

e | 21,864,805 | 21,222,113 | 24,201,933 | 25,312,516 | 23,668,490 

35133,928 29934590 2,513,718 | 2,743,878 

Joint Stock Banks. | 2,892,421 | 2,681,141 | . 2,198,506 | 2,331,900 


Scotland . 4>696, 85 338,020 608,784 | 4,363,016 | 4,429,533 
Ireland ....- »887,925 3329,993 | 5,811,288 | 5,094,815 | 5,901,265 


Total . . ~ + | 39,475,764 | 37,564,857 | 40,046,960 | 39,482,571 | 39,075, 366 


12. BuLLIon.—In 1865, there was imported | from British Columbia none came direct, 


gold to the value of 14,485,590 and silver to|and from British North America only 


the value of 6,976,6411. the gold, the 
United States furnished 4,304,4951.; Mexico, 
South America (except Brazil, which sent 
339,5491.), and the West Indies, 2,441,1811.; 
and Australia, 5,051,1701., upwards of two 
millions and a quarter more than in 1864; 


went 


126,2761. Of the silver, 
nished by Mexico, South 
West Indies; 854,111. by France; and 
429,2111. by Holland. The exports of gold 
amounted to 8,493,3320., of which 4,263 ,2861. 

1,408,8030, to Spain; 


to France; 


28,8802. was fur- 
merica, and the 
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580, 3621. to £3 and 1,271,1260. to Brazil. | for India, were sent to Egypt; 1,066,871. to 
Of the silver, the total experts amounted. to Holland; $99. ,5791. to per 535.4521. to 
fr hi 2l., of which 863,36r11. in coin, chiefly | the Hanse owns; 404,077). to Belgium ; 
for ina, and 2,944,899/. in bullion, chiefly van and oe to Brazil. 


€ 
13. Imports and Consumption of the PrincipaL Arrictes of ForEIGN 


and CoLoniAL MERCHANDISE in the Year ended aeaaiereers 31, 1865, 
with the ComputeD VALuE, 


Computed 
AnrTICcLEs Free oF Dury. Imported. 
ue. 
Bulls, and Cows number 229,528 
Calves . 55,743 $ 
Sheep and Lambs . vo 914,170 1,787,866 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot. cwts, 143,779 oe 
Bark for Tanners’ or use 9? 430,810 
» Peruvian. 15,510 oe 
Bones (whether burnt or not, or as Animal : 

Brimstone , e cwts, 981, 109 359,016 
Bristles . - Ibs 2,566,154 328,317 
Watches « 143,770 4799153 
Cotton, Raw :—From United States cwts. 12,035,484 

Mexico ‘ 327,365 2,834,187 
Turkey 223,133 I 5276, 711 
British India =. 3,981,675 25,005,856 
Other countries. 434,655 3,626,460 
Total of Raw Cotton 8,731,949 £66,032,193 
Cotton Manufactures. . . value £, 759,358 159,358 
Cream of Tartar. cwts. 49,165 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs Brazil Wood tons . 2,741 
Cochineal . cwts. 456, 568 
Logwood e e tons 26, 847 ee 
Madder and Madder Root . cwts, 237,352 504,008 
Cutch . e e 99 2, 120 ee 
Elephants’ Teeth . cwts. 10,015 322,286 
Flax (dressed and undressed), an and Tow or ‘ 

Codilla of Flax 1,913,132 5 369.919 
Fruit :—Lemons and Oranges . ° ° - bushels 1,566,745 895,62 
Glass :—-Window Glass cwts, 265,056 

Plate Glass . 30,327 620,991 
Flint, Cut, Coloured, or ornamented 33,008 
Of other kinds . 99 52,752 oe 
Goats’ Hair or Wool Ibs. 5,402,613 837, 322 
of Goats’ Hair or Wool value£.. 240, 333 249,696 
Guano . . tons 237,393 2,675,995 
Gutta Percha . 29,077 160, 565 
Hemp (dressed and undressed), and Tow or ‘ . : 
CodilaofHemp. « « cwts. 1,065,705 1,738, 125 
China Grass . . 29 19 76 
Jute and other vegetable substances of ‘ : 


the natureofHemp + 2,320,813 1,193,029 
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Computed 
Imported. Real 


Tanned’ Tawed, Curried, or Dressed (ex: 
out Russia Hides) . Ibs. 4,131,228 503,987 


Hops . . 82,489 459,157 
Leather Manufactures Boots, 
Goloshes of all kinds . 

Boot Fronts . 

Gloves 
Metals:—Copper Ore. 

Copper Regulus 

Copper, unwrought and part wrou 


997,338 
1,240,728 
1,458,336 


584,082 


Tron, in Bars, unwrought 
Steel, unwrought 
Lead, Pig and Sheet. $10,694 
Spelter or Zinc. 68 792, 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, 0 ot Slabs 579 803 
Silver Ore. 
Oil:—Petroleum . 
— Blubber, and Spermaceti 
Cocoa Nut 
Olive . 
of al kinds 
of Turpentine . 
Oil Seed Cakes ‘ 
Paper for Printing or Writing . 
Of other nines except Paper Hangings 


Potatoes 


853,277 
number 364,013,040 
cwts. 136,898 


Pyrites tons 195, 
Quicksilver 151 


1,825 
and other Materials for Paper 

_ Linen and Cotton Rags . . 18, 263 
Esparto 51,522 
Vegetable Fibre, other than Esparto ‘ 802 
Other Materials "for making Paper 555 

sin 


Saltpetre 311,390 
Cubic Nitre 1,020,394 
Seeds :—Cotton 114,851 
Clover . 214,071 
Flaxseed and Linseed 1,435,414 
ee 206,111 
19'723,552 10,184,855 


Haste, e, Knubs, and Husks 
129, 165 


Thro 
Silk of Europe :—Broad Stuffs 4,949,710 
Ribbons, Silk or Satin . 1,777,461 
Gauze or Crape . 085 
$20:921 


Velvet or Plush . 

Piush for making Hats... 132,381 
Manufactures of India :—Bandannas, Corahs, 

Choppas, Tussore Cloths, snd 65,526 

Spices :—Cinnamon 8 90,507 


42,621 


: 361,248 3,125, 282 


222 
|. 
aie 
| 
fof | Provisions :—Bacon and Hams 113,34 25133,705 
Beef, Salt . ‘* ° 228,296 421,461 
| Pork,Salt + + 9 183,155 576,971 
| 
377,143 
35797 
| = 5,611 
| 1,332,184 
a 
Be. 
i | 
| 


Turpentine,Common . . . 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ :—From Hanse Towns 
and other Parts of Europe . . 
British Possessions in South Africa 
British India . 
Australia 
Other Countries . 


Total 


and the Llama Tribe 
Woollen Rags, 


Woollen Manufactures :—Not made up 


Shawls, Scarfs, and Handkerchiefs . 


Woollen and Worsted Yarn . 
Yeast, Dried . e e 


, torn up to be used as Wool . 
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Imported. 


41422 


34,620,134 
29 , 220, 323 
17,105,617 
261 
18,713,914 


209 , 394,249 


ARTICLES SUBJECT TO DUTY. 


14,528,970 
402, 160 


435,829 
1,904,758 


232,228 


Entered for Computed 
Imported. Home Con- Real 
— sumption. 
Coffee . . . « 138,187,429 30,748,349 4,604,475 
Corn :—Wheat 20,962,963 21,089,140 9,775,016 
Barley . 1,818,404 7,860,345 2,524, 
Beans oe 958, 362 962,999 395,918 
Indian Corn or Maize 7,096,033 7,139,943 2,234,396 
Wheat Mealand Flour . ,, 3,904,471 3,932,788 2,622,888 
IndianCorn Meal 7,224 4,165 
Fruit:—Currants . . « 455 937,231 801,355 800, 501 
Raisins © 455 368,1 296, 222 50,350 
Mahogany tons. 51,376 51,376 507,224 
Spices :—Pepper 19,243,592 4,738,955 
Spirits:—-Rum . . .  .proofgalls. 6,898,5 3,698,762 574,067 
Brandy . 3,122,576 2,666,394 833,693 
Other, Foreign and Colonial . as 1,708,407 ~ 370,124 191, 333 
Sugar, Unrefined :—First Quality (equal 
ewts. 95,501 93,077 132,196 
n i not equa ss 
White, but equal to Brown Clayed) 3,994,861 3,929,281 4,711,963 
Third Quality (not equal to 
. Brown Clayed), as entered pre- 
viously to 16th April, 1864. ,, 3,854,139 4,253,982 4,147,540 
Fourth Quality (not equal to 
Brown Muscovado), as entered 
1864 55 2,306,023 1,919,806 2,311,579 
Sugar, Refined, and Sugar Candy e +“ 819,577 928,472 1,272,691 
Tea i Ibs. 121,291,219 97,921,944 10,044,462 
Timber and Wood:—Deals, Battens, 
Boards, or other Timber or Wood , 
Sawnor Split . . .- . loads 2,136,491 2,136,49t 6,559,932 
Staves, not in.long . 66,082 66,082 ove 
Timber or Wood not Sawn or Split, or 
otherwise Dressed, except Hewn, and 
not otherwise charged with Duty . ‘,, 1,631,151 1,631,151 4,941,064 
anufactured, Cigars, an: oe 2,660, 682 28,157 ’ 
e:—Red ° galls. 6,803,529 9 338,042 1,060,214 
White e 99 7,466,221 5344 2,253,982 
: Other articles make up a total value of £271,134,969. . 


* Including 33,055 cwts. delivered duty free for use in distilleries, 


223° 
Computed 
Real 
— Value. 
&. 
Ibs. 2,201,172 
1,837,483 
9 811,960 
8,866,556 
801 ,599 
| 
2,793,498 | 
20,857,424 
4,392,090 
| 
bi 
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14. Exports of the OF ForREIGN AND COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE in the Year ended December 31, 1865. 


.  cwts, 4,569 | Rags and other Materials 
26,050 for making Paper tons. 1,505 
° 10,733 | Rice, not in the Husk . cwts. 1,396,294 
ibs. 3,458,637 | Saltpetre. . 
Seed :—Flax & Linseed qrs. 
Of British Possessions » 107s »529| Rape ” 84,950 
Foreign. . Silk :—Raw te Ibs. 3,137,292 
Corn:—Wheat . . cwts. 27,124| Waste, Knubs, and 
Wheat-meal or 21,072 Husks  cwts. 1,212 
Cotton, Raw . » 2,904,544| Thrown Ibs. 306,701 
Cotton Manufactures . value £. 198,746 | Silk Manufactures of Europe :— 
gow vw Dyeing Stuffs :— Broad Stuffs: Silk or 
hineal . cwts, 17,412 Satin - « Ibs. 10,594 
intige »547| Broad Stuffs : Gauze, 
Fruit:—Currants . 115,709 Crape; and Velvet . 2,818 
48,198 | Ribbons of all kinds . 1,743 
Silk Manufactures of India :— 


« value £ 117,017 
‘Gum Shellac « « cwts, 29,902 
Hemp (dressed and un- 
dressed), and or 
Codilla of Hem . 149,518 | Spirits :—Rum 
Jute. 417,981 | Brandy. . 
Other vegetable * sub- Mixed in Bond 
stances of the nature 
ofHemp . 2,537 
Hides, Untanned — Dry 161, 0155 
OE Teeth, Elephants’ . 
Gloves. . . 495464 464 | Tobacco :—Stemmed Ibs. 3.24, 533 
Metals :—Copper . 186,880; Unstemmed ie 16,077,970 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, Manufactured, and 
Bars, or Slabs 40,095 Snuff . . _ 3,547,182 
3,637 | Wine:—Red . + . 815,065 
211,452 | White. . 1,348,375 
203, 85| Mixedin Bond. . 41,140 
tuns. 1,289 | Wool:—Sheep and Lambs’, 
Paper, White, for Print- Produce of British 
ing or Writing cwts. 17,992 « 40,670,226 
Other kinds except Hang- 41,773,529 


Quicksilver Ibs. 1,155,937 1,175 


28,419 

853,044 

» 13,833,002 

prf.galls. 2,102,948 
537, 


| 


15. Exports of the Princrpa and OTHER ARTICLES of BririsH and Irisu 
Propuck and Manuractures in the Year ended December 31, 1865. 


Declared 

Quantities. 
Alkali:—Soda . cwts, 2,577 1,124,694 
Apparel and Slops value 2,639,949 
— and Military Stores: ee (small) . — 290,838 425,857 


wder . 1 16 +5 461,953 
Of all oer kinds (except Lead Shot included 


value 263,134 
cwts. 

dozens 
cwts. 

barrels 


cwts, 
Ibs, 3,194,841 


empty . 
and Pork 
Beer and Ale . 
_ Books, Printed 
Butter . 
Candles, 


| | 
| 
i 
| 
the. 
al : 
Tut. 
fo. 4 i i 
| 
| 
Wag 
| | 
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eb. 
titi 
Carriages, Railway. number 1,656 
Coals, Cinders, ‘and Culm . tons 9,189,021 
Cordage and Twine . cwts, 169,341 
Cotton Yarn . e - lbs. 103,951,455 
Cotton Manufactures :— 
Piece Goods of all kinds, Plain, Printed, or 
Coloured . e yds. 2,015,237,851 
osiery :—Stockings . - doz. pairs 12,804 
Of other kinds . value ee 
Thread for Sewing . Ibs. 4,648,611 
Total value of Cotton Manufactures . 7 
Drugs and Chemical Products :—Medicines - value ee 
Unenumerated, used in Dyeing and other pro- 
— subservient to Manufactures and the 
e . 99 ee 
Earthenware and Porcelain packages 242,001 
Other sorts . value 
Furniture, — Upholstery Wares 
Glass :—Flin cwts, 98,074 
Common Bottles e >»? 617 9427 
Plate . sq. feet 637,907 
Hardwares :— 
Cutlery , ee 
Mantiectures of Steel, or of Steel and Iron 
combined e e 9° ee 
Manufactures of German Silver, of Pewter, and 
Britannia Metal, of Papier Maché, Lamps, 
Chandeliers and Candelabra, and Hardware 
not ifically e ee 
Hats of all kinds dozens’ 250,895 
Horses. number 4,439 
Jute ‘Manufactures, not not ‘made up . yds. 15,332,353 
Manufactures, made up . e value ‘es 
Yarn . lbs. 4:992,047 
Leather, Tanned, Tawed, or Dressed, cwts. 42,238 
Wrought, Boots and Shoes. . pairs 5,298,978 
Wrought, of other Sorts . «lbs. 1,462,295 
Saddlery and Harness . value 
Linen Yarn. Ibs. 36,711,334 
Linen Manufactures :—Piece Goods of all kinds. yds. 241,012,329 
Thread . bs. 3,938,628 
Hosiery ‘and: other Goods “entered at value value ee 
Machine :—Steam Engines e e 99 © 
Meta :—Iron: Pig and Puddled 543 ,018 
»> Bar, Aagle, Bolt, and Rod . 455 256,823 
» Railroad, of all sorts . . ”? 431,910 
99 
Hoops: § Sheets, and Boiler Plates. 116, 161 
Wrought, of all sorts 127,556 
», Old, for reemanufacture 5, 2,955 
Copper: Unwrought, in es, or 
Slabs ght, cwts. 
Wrought or rtly Wrought, 
” partly Pans, Plates, 
Sheets and Nails ; and Mixed 
or Yellow Metal for Sheathing ,, 498,810 


225 
1 
Value. 

£. 


205,370 


1775355 
11,249 


414375492 
416,279 
10, 351,049 


44,860, 239 


462, 263 
240,244 
213,849 
373,703 
1531438 


46,903,796 
478,685 
4395307 


1,442,934 
500,232 


5,013,757 
497,554 
5493247 


353775472 


12, 
179487 


496,957 


2,290,850 
L 3 


pt 
190, 353 
289,689 
300, 335 
61,623 
309,424 
91,257 
| 
283, 
) 83,080 
408, 811 
240,661 
350,319 
25052497 
8,523,905 
558,865 
12,528 
1,952,658 
3,260,872 
1,591,063 
2,213,123 
35541296 | 
1,597,604 
2,494,371 
Na 
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- Declared 
Quantities, — 
Metats:—Copper: Wrought, of other sorts . cwts. 23,110 146, 312 
Brass of all sorts , os 44,110 232,222 
Lead: Pig, Rolled, Sheet, Piping, Tubing, . 
and Lead Shot tons 27,269 
Lead Ore, Red and White Lead, and Li - 
tharge of Lead . 1,502 
Tin, Unwrought . . . « cewts. 103 ,563 
Tin Plates . ” 1,253 
Zinc or Spelter, Wrought or Unwrought ; 89,5 
Oil, Seed gallons 11,129,549 
‘aper for Writing ntin: cwts. 97,23 
of other kinds (except 43,191 
Pickles and Sauces . mop ) e value ee 
Plate, Plated Ware, J ewellery, and Watches 403,723 
Rags and other Materials for making Paper, viz.: - 
Rags, Linen, Cotton, &c. . 4,873 92,880 
Vegetable Fibre, old Ropes, and other “Mate- 
rials for making Paper. 1,818 24,428 
Silk, Thrown e 3 ,060 474,957 
Silk Twist and Yarn . 444,529 293,107 
Silk Manufactures "Broad Piece Goods, Fancy 
Silks and Satins, Velvet and Grey Cloths of 
Silk only . 1,866,698 3775713 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, and Shawls, of Silk only 131, 366 237,45 
Ribbons of Silk only Ibs. 78,597 100,05 
Other Articles of Silk only Value 362,872 
Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials 


Soap 
Spirits, British 


cwts. 140 
gallons 1,993,293 


cwts. 165,051 
value 


Teen hic Wire and Apparatus 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . : Ibs. 9,059, 627 
Woolien on Worsted Yarn 31,669, 26 51424,047 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures :—Cloths of 
all kinds, Duffels, and Kerseymeres, of Wool _ 
unmixed, or mixed with other materials yards 26,404,590 4,062,382 
Flannels 99 6, 12,170 31,955 
Blankets . 6, 375,065 13,115 
and Baizes . 1,538,736 158,087 
Carpets and Druggets ” 55757583 861, 564 
Shawls, a Coverlets or Wrappers, and 
Carpet R number 927,371 242,214 
Worsted Stuffs of Wool only, ‘and of Wool 
other materials, and Waist- 2,089 a5 
yards 232,089,274 13,321, 
Stockings doz. pairs 189,130 103,857 
Other than Stockings” value 202, 383 


Enumerated Articles 158,126,356 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles 


All Articles . £165, 862,402 


other than Paper value 
Refined 


| 
| 
7 
| | if 
245,005 
03,092 
Hi nia. 
: | 
| 
i. 
| 
it 
| 
| | 
| 
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Exportep from the Unrrep Kinepom to each Foreign Country and 


British Possession in the Year ended 31st December, 1865. 


ForEIGN. £ £ 
Russia . . 2,921,496| United States . . 21,235,990 
Norway . . 779458 Central America 137,655 
Denmark, Iceland, 1,263,953 | New Granada 243722497 
Schleswig, Venezuela... 387,032 
burg .... . 147,313|Ecuador . . 28,675 
Mecklenburg Schwerin . 76,993 | Bolivia . 
Hanover . 399,933 | Chili ¥,603,953 
Oldenburg and Kniphausen 59,887 | Brazil <a ,668, 
Hanse Towns . 15,091,373 | Uruguay . 813,44 
Holland . . . 8,111,022 “Confederation 74951,048 
Belgium 2,921,300) Patagonia . . . 5 
France... 910340083 
Portugal Proper. . 2,070,381 Total . £117,639,540 
81,850 
eira 
Spain. . . 2,249,822 British PossEssions. 
178,039|Heligoland . . .... 326 
Italy . 5,376,886| Channel Islands. . . . . 952,048 
Papal Ports on the Mediter- Gibraltar .. . « 41,116,659 
ranean. . Malta and Gozo. "633,887 
Austrian Venetia 151, Western Africa British) 493,383 
Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia 725.789 Ascension .. . 
Greece (exclusive of the lonian St. Helena . 
Islands) 583,253 | Cape of Good Hope + 15,454,540 
Tonian ‘Islands (from Kaffraria e . e 22, 196 
Ist June, 1864) . . 483,236| Natal 223,420 
Turkey, European . 4,931,742| Mauritius . . . 596,848 
Natolia or Asia Minor 695,377 Aden 45,595 
—— Wallachia & Moldavia 162,828 | India 18,254,570 
Syria and Palestine . 1,339,665|Singapore and the 
| Hedjaz, and Persian Straits © 1,442,450 
Egypt .. «+ 5,985,087; Hong Kong . . 1,561,851 
Tunis . 102,117| Australia, West . . . 112,565 
Algeria . . e 10,91 South e I 500, 104 
Morocco 292,184 Victoria 53140,524 
Western Africa (Foreign). . 642,467 New South Wales. . 3,575,283 
Cape Verd Islands . . .. 21,542 eensland =, 5955954 
Eastern Africa . 61,828 ‘asmania 231,805 
Arabia, Native Territories . 305 New Zealand , . . . 1,595,522 
Persia 16,237 | British North America. . . 4,705,079 
Dutch Possessions in India Bermudas 62,659 
(Java, &c. e 928,642 | British West India Islands 1,945,4 
Philippine islands & 945,624 | BritishGuiana . 140,553 
36,943 | Belize Honduras) 160,445 
China (xchusive oH Hong Kong) Falkland Islands 9,308 
apan 1,520,895 
Islands in the Pacific 36, 329 Total . 48,222,862 
Cuba and Porto Rico . . 2,207,511 Total to Foreign Countries 
Other Foreign West Indies, in- and British Possessions , £165 , 862,402 
cluding Hayti & St.Domingo 1,157,960 


i 


17. CoLontaAL TRADE.—The number and 
ounag of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 


dom in the year 1865, from and to the 
British colonies, were—Inwards, in Eng- 
land, British, 4,281 sailing vessels, tonnage 
2,779,223; steam vessels 691, tonnage 
157,242; foreign, sailing vessels 426, ton- 
nage 243,301; steam vessels 3, tonnage 


509. In Scotland, British, 431 sailing ves- 
sels, to 227,960; and 21 steam vessels, 
all from lasgow or Greenock, tonnage 
19,1553; foreign, 26 sailing vessels, tonnage 
12,678; and no steam vessels. In Ireland, 
British, 254 sailing vessels, tonnage 116, 

foreign, 14 sailin vessels, tonnage rn 
In the Isle of and Channel Islands, 
31 sailing vessels, tonnage 5,678; foreign, 
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none. Outwards, from England, British, 
sailing vessels 3,883, tonnage 1,914,553; 
steam vessels 721, tonnage 298,929 ; foreign, 
sailing vessels 326, tonnage 155,585; steam 
vessels 1, tonnage 642. From Scotland, 
British, sailing vessels 513, tonnage 303,206; 
steam vessels 47, tonnage 29,943; foreign, 
sailing vessels 23, tonnage 9,396; steam 
vessel 1, tonnage 390. From Ireland, 
vessels 142, tonnage 73,235; 
oreign, sai vessels 11, tonn 5,697. 
the Isle of Man, 1; ond 
Channel Islands, 57 sailing vessels, tonn 
8,054. The total number of British ships 
entered inwards was 5,709, tonnage 2,596,762; 
—a decrease of 87 vessels, and 2,966 tons 
from the return of 1864; of foreign, there 
were 468 vessels, tonnage 263,208—a de- 
crease of 179 vessels, and 57,665 tons. Of 
British ships cleared outward, there were 
5,364, tonnage 2,2627,520—a decrease of 
555 vessels, and 92,598 tons; of foreign 
vessels there were 364 vessels, all sailing ves- 
sels, except 2, tonnage 171,710—a decrease 
of 147 vessels, and 47,966 tons, from the pre- 
vious year. 


18. Coastinc TrapE.—The number and 
tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1865, was, to 
various ports in England, including their 
repeated voyages—Inwards, British sailing 
vessels 84,157, tonnage 6,612,214; steam 
vessels 18,130, tonnage 5,209,837; foreign 
sailing vessels 377, tonnage 72,554; steam 
vessels 1, tonnage 434. In Scot , British, 
12,882 sailing vessels, tonnage © 906,909 ; 
steam vessels 5,891, tonnage 1,473,520; 
foreign, sailing vessels 49, tonnage 4,826. In 
Ireland, sailing vessels 18,378, tonnage 
1,566,250; steam vessels 7220, tunnage 
2,381,916; foreign, 3 sailing vessels, tonnage 
325; steam vessels none. Isle of Man (there 
were none from the Channel Islands), sail- 
ing vessels 1,212, tonnage 8470; steam 
vessels 304, tonnage 73,774. ‘There were no 
foreign steam vessels, either inwards or 
outwards, to or from Scotland, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands. Out- 
wards, from various ports in England, 
British, sailing vessels 96,850, tonnage 
4,605,330; steam vessels 17,718, tonnage 
5,003,730; foreign, sailing vessels 400, ton- 
nage 74,950. ~ Scotland, 15,740 sail- 
ing vessels, tonnage 1,060,542, steam ves- 
sels 6,006, tonnage . 1,499,123; foreign, 38 
sailing vessels, tonnage 6244. From Ireland, 
6,158 sailing vessels, tonnage 422,754, steam 
vessels 4,126, tonnage 2,420,292; foreign, 64 
sailing vessels, tonnage 12,189. From the 
Isle of Man, 567 sailing. vessels, tonnage 
12,690, steam vessels 241, tonnage 57,477. 
Total—Inwards, British, 148,174 vessels, 
tonnage 18,269,412 ; foreign, 430 vessels, ton- 
nage 78,139. Outwards, British, 150,406 
vessels, tonnage 18,081,938; foreign, 492 
sailing vessels, tonnage 93,383 ; and 1 steam 
vessel, tonnage 434. A very slight dif- 
ference on the whole from the previous 
year. 
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19. British Saippinc.—On December 31, 
1865, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 1,338 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 231,983; and 12,826 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,790,298. In Scotland, the 
number was 1,057 under 50 tons, the tonnage 
32,0503; and 1,925 above 50 tons, the tonnage 
600,195. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 969, the tonnage 28,357; 
and those above 50 tons 1,045, the tonnage 
162,259, In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 


age | nel Islands, there'were 472 vessels under 50 


tons, tonnage 10,354 3 and #1 above 50 tons, 
tonnage 79,280. Total of sailing vessels, 
26,069 ; total amount of tonnage, 4,936,767— 
a decrease of 43 vessels, and an increase of 
6,548 tons over the preceding year. Eng- 
land and-Scotland give the whole of the 
increase which is in the tonnage ‘of vessels 
over 50 tons, there being a slight decrease in 
those below 50 tons; while in d there is 
a decrease of 9 vessels over 50tons, and of 3,145 
tons. The steam vessels were—in England, 
800 under 50 tons, tonnage 18,361; and 
1,274 above 50 tons, tonnage 612,769. In 
Scotland, 119 under ‘§0 tons, tonnage 3,080; 
above 50 tons, 330, tonnage 131,650. In 
Ireland, §2 under 50 tons, tonnage 1,439; 
above 50 tons, 133, tonnage 54,032. 
the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, the 
number of steam vessels was 10, of which 
only 2, of 25 tons, were under 50 tons, the 
tonnage of the other 8 was 1,690. Total of 
steam’ vessels, 2,718; tonnage, 894,333—an 
increase of 228 vessels, and of 197,052 tons. 
The number of vessels registered in the year 
in British colonies and ions was, 
—in Europe, at Malta and Gibraltar, 231 
sailing vessels, tonnage 40,354;and 5 steam 
vessels of 851 tons; in Africa, 295 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 43,402, steam vessels 6, ton- 
nage 554; in Asia, 1,220 sailing vessels, ton- 
230,986, and steam’ vessels 63, ton- 
in Australia, 1,7¢2 sailing ves- 
steam vessels 156. 
tonnage 19,973 (of these, 373 sailing vessels 
and 24 steam vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 20,172, belong’ to New Zealand); in the 
North American colonies, 7,232 sailing ves- 
sels, tounage 824,054, steam vessels 210, ton- 
nage 34,704—a decrease of 121 sailing vessels, 
and of tonnage 24,596; in steam vessels there 
was an increase of 6, with a tommage of 2,164; 
and of the total, 3,438 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 376,041 were furnished by Nova Scotia; 
in the British West Indies, there were 1,386 
sailing vessels, tonnage 99,738 ; steam vessels 
27, tonnage 7,817; of which 684 sailing ves- 
sels, tonnage 55,749, and 21 steam vessels, 
tonnage 6,674, belonged to the Bahamas. 
The total of colonial registered vessels, was 
12,538, tonnage 1,487,922 —an_ increase of 
379 vessels, and 32,445 tons, over 1864. 
he total number of British and colonial 
vessels, sailing and steam, was 41,325, and 
the total tonnage 4,319,022. In addition 
there were 113 foreign-built vessels, tonnage 
ade registered at various ports of the 
nited Kingdom. 


nage, 
nage 12,020; 
sels, tonnage 114420, 
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20. Return of the Surppmvc em 
NumBer and Tonnac 
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ployed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, exhibiting the 
E of VEssELs that Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including 


and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year 


their repeated Vo > 
Sailing Vessels; St. is for Steam Vessels.] 


1865. is for 
INWARDs. OuTWARDS, 
CoUNTRIES. British. F oreign. British. F oreign. 
Ships., Tons. {Ships.| Tons. ||Ships.| ‘Tons. |Ships.| Tons.’ 


Russia 48a. 
Sweden. 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia. 
Germany . 
Holland . 
Belgium $ St 


155,752 18 

2,063] 500,470) 2,241 
116] 55,097 46 
443| 86,493) 2,233 
79} 20,414 19 
333) 927,051) 2,512 
73 28,519 21 
55 72391, 1,507 
237) 11,785 55 
818] 120, 1,77 
1,144 3,897) 34 
1,419] 264,826) 2,199 
1,468) 501,119) 254 
1,223] 194,282) 1,493 
4; 248, 523 

71) 88,552) 616 


17,348 


805 
471,004 
6,478 
129,495 
18,254 
356,467 
202,082 
279,987 
135 
86,049 
II0, 302 


18 
1,095 
40 
1,500 
41 
2,488] 
29 
4 
1,875 


258 
2,724) 305,263 


145,540 


4 ° 45,887) . 
Tales 78,754, 265| 95,677 639] 367,932] 1,005 300,515 
it. 4,377 e e e 
Malta. . Se. 8 4,586 51,977 82} 30,029 
19,202} 
+, S| 12,713 79) 9.139) 4] 130455 
St. 3,431 
Turkey Sa. 345} 109,919! 269) 90,133]| 223 3300 275 084 
Wallachia & St. I 230 e e e e e e 
Moldavia . 20,588 50} 9,097) 2, 605 
St. 275) 297,162 3,783 24757 
Africa 
USa. 640] 194,963) 51,248/| 990) 344,867) 364) 126,090 
Asia “§St 15 67,618 40 2,510 
* USa. | 1,229|1,024,900| ror ,618]| 1,479 1,283, 3 101,991 
America :— 
British N.§St. | 64) 77,056). 61; 90,130) « 
is St. 1} 33,1 
‘Indies . | 797] 252,585; 77|  642| 213,790, 58] 16,539 
Foreign W. § St. 40] 61,841 I 130 45; 64,197| 
5] 389, ’ ? 
ntral an t. 5, 
SthrnStates | 373,575) 365) 142,325]| 1,126) 427,047) 528) 164,874 
e Whale § St. 8 2,9 
Fisheries 2 Sa. 18} 4,958) . 26 7,369) « 
Total . 31,184 9,735,523 


= 
| 
a 
209| 138,671 18,419 | AN 
1,315} 323,211 242,603 
91 483590 16,070 
320 2498 315,951 
6 20,111 12,923 
| | 21,947) 493,833 
120] 48,3 8,718 
527| 100,116 573.371 
209 14,943 
925) 143, 382,946 
1,033) 430,599 
| | 1,381) 243,588 
236,213; 551) 86,951 
509] 66) 10,367 
Chann pet 13438) 25 6 284 
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21. BrittsH FisHertes.— The Fishery 
Commissioners report that the yield of the 
herring fishery in 1865 was below the ave- 
rage, the number of barrels cured being 
621,763, or 20,000 less than usual; but high 
prices having ruled, it proved generally a 
good year both to fishermen and the trade, 
although by reason apparently of capricious- 
ness of the fish, the decrease in quantity fell 
heavily upon some districts. The year was 
marked by the reduction of the duty on 
British-cured herrings imported into Austria 
to a rate nearly the same as in countries 
under the Zollverein, opening a market 
which it is thought may eventually become 
a leading one in the demand upon the British 
fisheries. The cod and ling fishery of 1865 
exhibited but little change over that of pre- 
vious years. In the year, there has been 
emplo' :d in Scotland and the Isle of Man 
13,650 boats, manned by 44,459 fishermen 
and boys, and the estimated value of the 
boats, nets, and lines are valued at 956,5641. 
—an increase in every item as comp 
with the returns of the previous year, the in- 
crease in the value of boats and nets ex- 
ceeding 80,c0ol, The fish-curers, coopers, 
pees engaged in exporting the fish or 
porting salt, stave wood, and hoops for the 
fisheries, are estimated at a total of 92,254 
persons employed, besides 803 seamen en- 
gaged in the foreign shipping. The Commis- 
sioners state that the boats employed in the 
fisheries are everywhere improving. In 
some places, the composite system of build- 
—framework of iron, planking of wood— 
has been adopted with success. Upon the 
coasts of Scotland, boats entirely decked 
over, divided below into compartments for 
nets and fish, and fitted on deck with 
hatches, are taking the place of the old open 
boat; and even where boats are left open, 
the fore part is closed in, to give shelter to 
the crews and provide sleeping-places for 
them. But the Commissioners add that the 
harbours are too circumscribed and unsuit- 
able for these improved boats, which require 
more space; while the small fund at the 
disposal of the Board is inadequate to effect 
the requisite enlargement of harbour ac- 
commodation. 


22. Fisnertes, IrELAnD.—The of 
the Commissioners of the Deep and 
Coast Fishery, Ireland, states that on January 
I, 1865, there were 8,989 vessels registered, 
with 35,184 men and 2,730 boys—a decrease 
of 311 vessels, 2,232 men, and 794 boys, since 
January, 1864. The report states that, in 
almost all the fishing stations on the western 
and northern coast, the boats and gear were 
deteriorating, and many of the fishermen 
had emigrated; but, on the eastern coast, the 
return of herrings, haddock, and whiting, 

which had almost disappeared in the pre- 
ceding year, had given a fresh impulse to 
the fishing. The oyster fishing had not 
been prosperous, owing to the beds having 
been dredged to an injurious extent, owing 
to the demand. The Commissioners differ 
from the report issued by the Royal Com- 
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mission, believing that a close time is neces. 
sary, and that trawling ought to be re- 
stricted during the spawning season ; they 
have, therefore, extended the close time on 
the south-east coast, and have encouraged 
the formation of private layings. 


23. Vessets Burtt, &c.—In 1865 there 
were built and registered in the United King- 
dom 806 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 
150,500; 116 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 
85,055; 38 timber steam vessels, tonnage 
2,267, and 344 iron steam vessels, tonnage 
177,382; a total of 1,304 vessels, tonnage 
415,204, an increase of 61 vessels, and a de- 
crease of 17,669 tons from 1864. The ships 
built in British possessions, and registered 
as British, were 1,019, with a tonnage of 
215,310, of these 7 were of iron, built in 
Australia, tonnage pe There were 53 
sailing vessels and 16 steam’ vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 18,402, broken up in 
the course of the year. 

24. WreEcKS.—From the Wreck Register 
of the Board of Trade, and the Annual Report 
of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
we gather that the total number of wrecks 
and casualties from all causes on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom and in the surround- 
ing seas reported in 1865 was 1,656. The 
number of ships lost or in the 
1,656 casualties reported in 1865 was 2,012, 
Of these 2,012 ships, 1,690 belonged to Great 
Britain and its dependencies, with British 
certificates of registry, and 238 were fore 
ships. Of the remaining 84 ships, 
country and employment are unknown. Of 
the British ships, 1,198 were employed in 
the British coasting trade, and 492 were 
employed in the (over sea)}foreign and home 
trade, and of the foreign ships, 11 were em- 
ployed in the British coasting trade. In 1865 
there were 98 casualties to fishing smacks 
and vessels, The weather must have been 
most severe to produce such havoc among 
our fishing craft. The wrecks are thus speci- 
fied in the returns of the Board of Trade :— 


Vessels. | 

Fishing vessels . 

Colliers laden . 

Colliers.in ballast 

Metallic ores . 

ther < and other 

ips with o cargoes ti) 
ipsinballat . . . . . 980 


Total vessels . . . 2,012 


As usual, the greatest number occurred on 
the east coast. The numbers were: East 
coast, 868: south coast, 187; west coast, 
386; north-west coast of Scotland, 46; Irish 
coast, 146; Isle of Man, 15; Lundy Island, 
3; Scilly Isles,5. As the loss of 
life, the returns show that the number lost 
from shipwreck on or near the coast of the 
United Ringdom in 1865 was These 


lives were lost in 164 ships; 124 of them 


were laden vessels, 33 were vessels in 
and in seven cases it is not known whether 
the vessels were laden or light ; 131 of these 
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ships were nog lost, and 33 sustained 
partial damage. the 698 lives lost, 275 
were lost in vessels that foundered, 53 on 
board vessels in collisions, and 335 in vessels 
stranded or cast ashore. The remaining 
number (35) were lost from various causes, 
such as being washed overboard in heavy 
seas, by explosions, &c. During the past 
year the umber of collisions reported was 
354, of which 114 occurred in the daytime 
and 240 at night. In 1864 the number was 
351, that being an excess of the number of 
collisions reported in any year since 1855. 
The Board of Trade support 249 life-saving 
rocket apparatus stations, which are worked 
by that valuable body of men, the coast- 

These, in conjunction with the pro- 
vision of lighthouses and floating light vessels 
and lifeboats on nearly all of the most diffi- 
cult points of navigation on our coast; the 
gradual improvement of natural harbours of 
refuge, the decoration of the Albert medal 
by her Majesty the Queen, and the rewards 
of the National Lifeboat Institution to our 
boatmen and fishermen for noble efforts to 
save life from shipwreck—ail these admi- 
rable provisions testify to the unceasing 
skill and liberal care for the safety and 
deliverance of our tens of thousands of sea- 
faring men, which their perils, acting upon 
a benevolent public, have drawn forth. By 
the National Lifeboat Institution, also, the 
large number of 37 new lifeboats have been 
built, and most of them already placed on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom. Of these 
19 have been provided to new stations, 17 
have replaced worn-out, decayed, or unsuita- 
ble boats,and one was sent to the Lizard Sta- 
tion, where the previous boat had been 
knocked to pieces on the rocks. The lifeboats 
of the Institution now number no less than 
162. Through their direct instrumentality 
532 lives have been saved during the past 
year, nearly all of them under circumstances 
when no other description of boat could with 
safety have been used. They have likewise 
been the means of saving 20 vessels, and 
on 85 other occasions have proceeded to 
the assistance of vessels showing signals of 
distress, or being in apparent danger, but 
which did not ultimately need their aid. For 
these services, and for the saving of 182 lives 
by shore-boats and other means, the Institn- 
tion has granted rewards amounting to 
1,790l., and 20,5370. have been expended by 
them on lifeboats, boat-houses, and lifeboat 
carriages. 


25. British Srprrits—In the year 1865 
there were 26,750,684 gallons of proof spirits 
distilled in the United Kingdom; 7,657,985 
in England, 13,445,752 in Scotland, and 
5,646,947 in Ireland. 20,811,155 gallons 
were taken for consumption, paying 10s. a 
gallon duty—11,238,105 gallons in England, 
Snghboy in Scotland, 4,374,443 in Ireland. 
2,681,025 gallons were exported, and there 
was also an export of 713,733 gallons from 
rectifier’s stocks. The quantity of methy- 
lated spirits sent out by persons licensed to 
sell that article rose to 707,667 gallons. 
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26. Corron.—The total amount imported in 
1865 was 977,978,696 lbs. against 893,304,720 
Ibs. in 1864, and 302,908,928 lbs, were ex- 
ported, an increase of 98,206,622 lbs. over 
the exports of the previous year. Of the 
total, 135,832,480 lbs. came from the United 
States, nearly nine times as much as in the 

revious year; 17,763,084 lbs. from the Ba- 
loanen a very large decrease owing to the 
increased supply from the United States 
direct ; 36,664,880 lbs. from Mexico; 2,050,406 
Ibs. from the British West Indies ; 14,699,328 
Ibs. from Venezuela and New Granada; 
55,403,152 lbs. from Brazil; 27,181,840 lbs. 
from the Mediterranean; 176,838,144 lbs. 
from Egypt; all in increased quantities from 
the previous year. In the next three the 
quantity imported was less, viz.: from 
British Possessions in the East Indies, 
445,947,600 lbs., a diminution of nearly a 
fifth ; from China, 35,855,792 Ibs.; and from 
Japan, 2,982,792 lbs. m other countries 
came 28,757,696 Ibs., a large increase. The 
whole showing that the United States has 
no longer a monopoly of the supply. 


27. Woot.—The total quantity imported 
in 1865 was 212,206,747 Ibs., an increase of 
5,733,702 lbs. over that of 1864; and of 
this, 82,444,930 Ibs. were exported. Of the 
total, 109,734,261 Ibs. came from British 
Settlements in Australia; 17,105,617 Ibs. 
from British Possessions in the East Indies ; 
29,220,823 lbs. from British Possessions in 
South Africa, Spain supplied only 115,611 
Ibs.; Germany, 6,858,679 lbs.; other coun- 
tries in Europe, 27,693,894 Ibs.; South 
America, 17,867,853 Ibs.; and other coun- 
tries, 3,610,011 lbs. A total of 156,060,699 
Ibs. from British Possessions, against 
56,146,246 ibs. from other parts, not much 
above a third, although alpaca, which is all 
foreign, is included in the return. 


28. Copprr.—During the year 1865 the 
arr of copper ore imported into the 

nited Kingdom reached 82,562 tons, as 
compared with 67,286 tons in 1864, and 
80,693 tons in 1863. The imports of copper 
regulus were 39,686 tons, in 1864 only 
26,018 tons. The imports of unwrought and 
partly wrought copper last year amounted 
to 434,340 cwts., as compared with 498,780 
cwts. in 1864. 


29. Coats.—The coals, cinders, and culm 
shipped and sent coastways to other ports of 
the United Kingdom amounted to 10,928,257 
tons in 1865, a decrease of 42,454 tons 
from the previous year. 3,161,683 tons of 
coal were brought coastwise into the port of 
London, and 2,748,257 tons by inland navi- 
gation and land carriage, making in all 
5,909,949 tons, an increase of 433,523 tons 
over the previous year, but the increase was 
chiefly in the quantity arriving by inland 
navigation and land carriage. 9,170,47 
tons of coal, cinders, and culm, of the d 
value of 4,427,177. were exported from the 
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United Kingdom to foreign countries and 
the colonies in the year: this is an increase 
of 360,577 tons, and of 261,404l. in value 
over the previous year. There were also 
exported 112,737 tons of patent fuel. 


30. TeEA.—The quantity of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom last year presented 
a slight having been 
as compa’ with 124,359,243 lbs. I 
On the other hand, the quantity of tea 
Kindo for home consumption in the United 

om Was 97,921,944 lbs.,as compared 
with 88,637,099 lbs. in 1864. 


31. Sucar.—The total quantity of unre- 
fined sugar imported in 1865 was 10,250,524 
cwts., 503,926 cwts. less than in 1864. Of the 
whole 5,010,341 cwts. were the product of 
British Possessions. Of refined sugar and 
sugar-candy there were imported 819,579 
cwts. of which 802,186 cwts. were from 
porige countries. The quantity retained 
for home consumption was, of unrefined 
sugar, 9,878,933 cwts., and of refined sugar 
and sugar-candy, 724,593 cwts. The duty 
paid on the whole was 5,193,160. 


32. Matt.—In the year 1865 there were 
48,940,404 bushels of malt charged with duty ; 
and 4,716,608 bushels, duty free, for distilla- 
tion, exportation, or the feeding of cattle. 
In the same year there were 2,189,154 quar- 
ters of foreign barley imported, a quantity 
largely in excess of 1864, but only about 
120,000 quarters over that of 1863. The 
quantity retained for home censumption 


«was 6,468,266 quarters, about 8 less 
than in 1864. : 


33. BeER AND Brewers.—There were 
exported from the United Kingdom in the 
year 1865, 582,583 barrels of beer of the 
declared value of 2,148,326. Of these Eng- 
land furnished 526,025 barrels, Scotland 
55,570 and Ireland 988. More than a 
fourth, 149,680 barrels, went to Australia 
and New Zealand; nearly two-fifths, 
211,110 barrels, to India; 27,130 barrels to 
the British West Indies; 19,414 to British | 
Possessions in South Africa ; 11,864 to 
Hongkong and other Chinese ports; and so 
on to other settlements beyond the seas and 
many a foreign port. One brewery paid 
licence duty for more than 350,000 barrels, 
another for more than 400,000, a third for 
more than 450,000, a fourth for more than 

50,000, and a fifth for more than 600,000 
erste, These five brewers together paid 
more than’ 30,0001. licence duty. The total 
number of brewers in the United Kingdom 
was 2,435; the number of licensed victual- 
lers, 94,426; of persons licensed to sell beer 
to be drunk on the premises, (in England 
only) 42,660; and of persons licensed to sell 
beer not to be drunk on the premises, 2,859. 


34. Wine.—The imports of wine in 1865 
amounted to 14,269,750 gallons, as compared 
with 15.451,594 gallons in 1864. The im- 
ports from ce have considerably in- 
creased during the last two years. The 
cost of the wine was less than in 1864, when 
it was valued at 5,002,884l., while in 1865 it 
was only 3,914,1960. 


IV.—Crime, Portce, anp Law. 


35. Or Fences, ScorLanp.—The 
returns of criminal offenders in Scotland 
for 1865 show that the total number of per- 
sons committed for trial, or bailed, for the 
year, was 3,117, of whom 2,270 were males 
and 847 females, a decrease from 1864 of 32 
males and 63 females. Of the total 744 could 
neither read nor write, 1,710 could only read 
and write imperfectly, 553 could read and 
write well, and 94 had received a superior 
education, leaving 16 unaccounted for. As to 
the offences, they are thus classed in the 
tables :—Offences against the person, 889; 
against property committed with violence, 
3333; against property without violence, 
1,553; malicious offences against property, 
58; forgery and offences currency, 
74; other offences not included in the fore- 
going classes, 210. Of the 3,117 offenders, 
550 were discharged without trial; 2,567 
were tried, and of these 2,331 were convicted, 


were outlawed, 5 were found insane on|they had 


or arraignment and detained, 46 were 


month; 19 sent to reformatory schools, and 
216 to be whipped, fined, or discharged on 
sureties. 


36. Pottcr, Scortanp.—In April, 1866, 
the police of Scotland consisted of 982 for 
the counties, an increase of 16 over the pre- 
vious year, giving 1 for every 1,861 of the 
inhabitants; and 1,798 for the burghs, an 
increase in the year of 61, giving 1 to 655 of 
the inhabitants. All the counties, except 
Cromarty, in which there is no policeman 
whatever either for town or country, were 
reported efficiently provided; and all the 
burghs with a population over 5,000 except 
Dumfries; but 14 of the smaller burghs, 
with a population below 5,000, are still 
reported as inefficient, The number of 
vagrancy cases —— was 57,161, of which 
13,538 were of children, a decrease on the 


whole of 2,093 from the previous year; but 
increased 


in Fife by 1,481, in 
Edinburgh by 1,047, in Selkirk by 872; while 
greatest decrease was 660 in Lanark. 


found not guilty, and 161 not proven. Of| the 


those convicted 3 were found guilty of mur- 
der,and 1 was executed ; 179 were sentenced 
to various periods of penal servitude varying 
from 15 years to 4 years; 1,834 to imprison- 
Ment for from 3 years to less than one 


37. PoLIcE, Inaxp.—On Jan. 1, 1866, the 
police force of Ireland of I 
spector-general, 1 deputy inspector-genera 
2 assistant inspectors-general, 35 county 
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inspectors, 265 sub-inspectors, 335 head con- 
stables, 1,921 constables, 430 acting con- 
stables, 8,713 sub-constables, There are 
also a commandant, adjutant, surgeon, and 
barrack-master, retained at the depdt in 
Dublin; a total of 11,707, and this includes 
the 320 men now employed at Belfast. The 
men are armed with a minie rifle and sword- 
bayonet, and a certain number are supplied 
also with truncheons. The Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the police, regrets that it cannot 
advise at present the relinquishment of fire- 
arms, but points out that they are incum- 
brances to them when acting in the ordinary 
duties of the police. As a rule they are 
left behind when acting in towns or villages, 
except in cases of riot, but are taken when 
atrolling the roads. The general opinion, 

wever, is stated to be that the minie is a 
more inconvenient and less useful weapon 
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than the old.carbine which it has superseded. 
The total expense is stated to be above 


400,0001. of which the larger half is charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. 


38. METROPOLITAN PoLiceE.—The expendi- 
ture on the staff at the head office at White- 
hall for 1865 was 15,6951. The police force on 
Jan. 1, 1866, consisted of 26 superintendents, 
217 inspectors, 789 sergeants, and 6,452 con- 
atables; a total of 7,493. The pay, clothing, 
and equipment of this force cost 435,8751.; 
and the total expenditure for the year was 
630,604. The total receipts, including a 
balance of 101,380l., was 735,2491.; leaving 
a balance of 1 The amount received 
from the parishes at 6d. in the pound, on 
an estimated rental of 15,§94,926l., was 
38y,8731.; from the Treasury, 156,481. ; the 
other items of receipt are for special services 
at Museums, Galleries, Public Places, &c. & 


V.—Poor Laws, PopuLaTion, ETC. 


39. Summary of the Amounts ExpENDED for IN-MAINTENANCE and 
Ovt-poor ReLier, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day, 1866, 


in 655 Unions and SINGLE PArRIsHEs, under Boards of G 


Divisions Number 
Union Counties, rishes. Parishes. 


Population, 
861. 


Cost of In-maintenance and 
Out-door Relief. 


Total. 


METROPOLIS. 
1. Middlesex (part) . 28 162 


£. &. £. 


2,029,192 141,290 80,639 | 221,929 
2, Surrey (part) . . 9 17 579,748 | 30,75: 25,444 | 56,198 
3. Kent (part), . . 2 II 193,427 | 8,o1 12,221 20,237 
Totals . . 39 190 | 2,802,367 |180,060 | 118,304 | 298,364 
2. Surrey (part) . . II 13 258,946 | 11,288 24,218 3555 
3. Kent (part). . . 26 418 543,549 23,895 44,157 68,052 
Sussex . ... 22 287 341,827 | 16,524 38,502 55,026 
5. Southampton . . 26 345 455,587 | 20,730 49,591 90,321 
Berks ee 12 205,625 31,828 


1,805,534 260, 733 


1. Middlesex (part) . 6 8 187,325 | 8,997 12,001 20,798 
). Hertford. . . « 12 165 1775452 | 7,129 20,939 28, 

8. Buckingham . . q 195 147,186 | 4,593 21,419 25,992 
9 Oxford . 9 297 171,057 5709 21,934 | 27,703 
10, Northampton . ./ 12] 332 230,964 | 5,87 32,675 | 38,553 
11. Huntingdon. . 3 88 59,137 | 1,697 22355 9,052 
12, Bedford . . . 6 138 140,479 | 3,693 | | 16,629 20,320 
13. Cambridge . . . 9 114 181,552 | 6,385 29,920 34,305 


Totals . 


64 | 1,447 | 1,295,152 | 43,921 | 160,870 | 204,791 

4 1 372 379,699 | 17,404 | 48,296 | 65,680 
Totals «| 1,644 | 1,142,230 | 41,454 142,189 | 183,643 
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Divisions 
and 
Union Counties. 


Population, 


Cost of In-maintenance and 
Out-door Relief. 


1861. 


In-main- 


Out-door 


V.—SovuTH-WESTERN. 
17. Wilts. . 
18. Dorset . é 
1g. Devon . 
20. Cornwall 
21. Somerset 


236,027 
9193 
589,159 
362 


9499 
463,286 


084 
54,873 


Totals . 


1,833,074 


200,793 


VL—WEstT-MIDLAND. 
22. Gloucester 
23. Hereford 
24. Salop. . 
25. Stafford . 
26. Worcester 
29. Warwick. 


Totals 


442,983 
106,196 
260, 229 
768, 371 
1,334 


44,098 
12,407 
15,263 
38,125 
19,759 
371,265 


2,434,614 


166,917 


243,636 

23,479 
403,850 
323,784 
293,223 


21,640 

2,776 
49,347 
25,192 
143717 


VIII.—NortH-WESTERN. 
33. Chester . . 
34. Lancaster . 


Totals 


1,287,972 


113,332 


142,270 


469,577 
2,453,910 


31,668 
113,405 


40,354 
187, 313 


2,923 


145,073 


227,667 


IX.—Yorkx. 
35. West Riding. 
36, East Riding . 
37- North Riding 


Totals. 


X.—NORTHERN. 
38. Durham . . . 
39. Northumberland 
40. Cumberland. . 
41. Westmoreland . 


Totals . 
XI.—WELSH. 
42. Monmouth . . 
43. South Wales 
44. North Wales 
Totals . . 


ToTais . . 
Residue of the Kingdom 


1,420,107 
273,674 
205,452 


82,780 
16,197 
16, 


107,602 
21,8 
19,503 


1,899,233 


115,041 


149,061 


542,125 


342,997 
205,2 


32,576 
31,229 
13,371 

3,978 


40,213 
31305 
18,555 

5,382 


1,151,332 


81,154 


101,455 


196,977 
699,649 
414,483 


19,925 
81,001 


62,037 


67,157 


1,311,109 


162,963 


180,082 


104 
80,120 


632,233 


1,586,806 


2,219,039 


20,066, 224 


* Inclusive of the Scilly Islands. 
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1 | 495 11,763 665636 
| 1,792 | | 242,524 
63 15,670 595768 
303 6, 323 21,58 
3 53,198 
28. Leicester . . . 11 350 6,221 
] 29. Rutland e I "51 58, I 
Totals . 45 | 1,750 | 28,933 | | 
| 12| 469 8, 686- 
| lea it 
822 
35 610 24, 
| 63 
9 208 5,184 
| .| 3 110 1,404 
23,836 
| 28 683 8,088 
| 19 372 5.720; 


40. Poor Reiier, EncLanp.—The returns 
issued by the Poor-Law Board (1 per cent. of 
the parishes making no return) show that the 
number of paupers in receipt of relief at the 
end of the year 1865 was 882,025, a decrease 
of 5 per cent, as compared with the number 
ayear before, and of 8°19 per cent. as com- 
pared with the number at the end of 1863. 
In the north-western division, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the decrease at the close of 1865 as 
compared with the close of 1864 was 27°63 
per cent.; in the north-midland division it 
was 9 per cent. The return for the metro- 
polis shows an increase at the close of 1865 
of 4°10 per cent. over the number at the 
close of 1864, and of 7°23 per cent. over the 
number at the close of 1863, the number at 
the end of 1865 amounting to 103,192 of its 
3,000,c00 inhabitants, or 1 in 29 receiving 
relief at the end of December. These returns 
donot include lunatic paupers in asylums 
nor vagrants, amounting together to rather 
more than 2 per cent. of the total pauperism. 


41. Poor Retr, ScorLanp.—The num- 
ber of unassessed parishes was reduced to 
108, or 6 less than in the previous return; 
the assessed parishes numbered 777. The 
number of parishes that have poor-houses, 
either singly or in combination, was 300, or 
37 more than in 1864, and when those are 
completed which were in course of erection 
or had been resolved on, there would be 
365; the poor-houses in operation were 56, 
with accommodation for 13,398 inmates. 
For the year ending May 14, 1865, the total 
expenditure was 78,2741. of which 578,4630. 
was expended for the relief of the poor on 
the register, 31,399/. on medical relief, 25,7411. 
in relief of the casual poor, the remainder in 
management, buildings, &c. The number of 
registered poor relieved was 99,556, of the 
casual poor, 47,227. ‘The total amount re- 
ceived was 89,9281. 

42. Brrtns, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 
ExcLanp.—In the year 1865, according to 
the Registrar-General’s Returns, there were 
registered 747,870 births, 8,107 more than 
in 1864, a still increasing number. Of the 
total number 381,426 were males and 366,444 
= females. In the year 
185,520 marriages, 5,257 more than in 1864; 
and there had been 491,360 deaths, 4,160 less 
than in 1864. Of the deaths 252,625 were 
of males, and 288,735 of females. Of the 
marriages the greatest number took place in 
the quarter ending Dec. 31; of the births, in 
the quarter ending March 31; and of the 
deaths, in the same quarter. 


43. Brrtus, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, SCOT- 
LanD.—In the year 1865 there were 113,126 
births, of which 58,250 were males and 
54,876 were females, and of the total num- 
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4,012, occurred in February, the fewest, 
4,826, as in previous years, in September. 
The number of marriages was 23,577, of 
which 3,282 took place in June, and 3,276 
in December, the two months in which 
marriages are most frequent, while May 
takes the lowest rank as usual with 1,171 
only. In the town districts the death- 
rate was 2°74 per cent., the birth-rate 3°95 
per cent.; and the marriage-rate o-go per 
cent. In the rural districts the death-rate 
was 1°90, the birth-rate 3°21, and the mar- 
riage-rate o'58. The illegitimate births 
were 9°6 per cent. of the total births in the 
town districts, and 10°4 in the rural districts. 


44. Brrtas AND Deatus, IRELAND.—So 
far as the register is to be depended upon, it 
appears that there were 145,227 births in the 
year 1865, and 93,738 deaths, leaving a na- 
tural increase of 51,489; but the emigration 
of 101,497 persons to foreign parts turned 
the natural increase into a decrease of 
50,008, following a decrease of 72,335 in 
1864. This does not include emigration 
from Ireland to Great Britain ; nor, on the 
other hand, is any immigration reckoned. 
But it would seem that the register is not 
entirely to be depended upon. The Regis- 
trar-General states that among the returns 
of the local registrars, such entries are found 
as—*“ A great number of births and deaths 
are unregistered ;” “at least a third of the 
births and deaths in this district have not 
been registered.” The Registrar-General is 
able to report, however, that there has been 
a better demand for labourers, and a conse- 
quent increased rate of wages. The number 
of paupers, 61,334 at the end of the’ year 
I was only 58,316 at the end of 1865. 


45. AccmpeNTs ON Rartroaps.—In the 
year ended December 31, 1864, the number 
of persons killed or injured on the railways 
in the United Kingdom was— 


Killed. Injured. 
15, 698 


Passengers, from causes be- 
yond their own control . 
Ditto, owing to their own 
misconduct, or want of 
caution . .... 21 8 
Servants of companies or 
contractors, from causes 
beyond theirown control 15 61 
Ditto, from their own mis- 
conductor want ofcaution 88 17 


Other persons crossing at 
levels . . 


23 I 
Tres’ 48 8 
Suicide ... 6 ° 
Miscellaneous . 6 2 

222-995 


Of the casualties 168 were killed and 


ber 11,267 were illegitimate. The greatest 
aumber of births, 10,542, occurred in May ; | 


injured in England; 34 killed and 65 inju 
in Scotland ; and 20 killed and 46 irjured in 


smallest recorded number, 8,763, was in | Ireland. An increase on the whole of 38 
November. The total of deaths was 70,821, | killed and 325 injured, on the casualties of 
a decrease of 3,482 from those of 1864. Of| 1863. 


the total, 3 ,196 were males and 35,625 were 
females, greatest number of deaths, 


46. ACCIDENTS IN THE METROPOLIS.—The 
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run over and killed, of | killed and 1,707 injured; of the total acci-. 


maimed, or in the year 1865, was— dents 1,984 were occasioned by horae- 
in the City, 14 killed and 207 injured; driven. 


within the Metropolitan Police District, 140 


4). Emtcration.—The Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Report of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners states that there were 209,801 emi- 
grants who left the United Kingdom in 
1865, a trifling increase of only from 
that of 1864. Of the whole 155,489 cleared 
from English, 15,283 from Scotch, and 
39,0029 from Irish ports. Of the emigrants 
from England 96,716 were males and 58,773 
females; from Scotland 8,684 were males 
and 6,5 females; from Ireland 21,538 
were males and 17,491 females; a total of 
126,938 males and 82,863 females, Of the 
total 12,872 were infants, and 15,719 males 
and 14,307 females were children between 
the ages of 1 and 14 years; 89,625 males 
and 38,705 females were unmarried adults; 

males and 23,959 females were mar- 
ried. Tne emigration of the year was sup- 

lied thus :—Knglish 61,345, Scotch 12,870, 

Tish, 100,676 (nearly 15,000 less than in 
1864, while the numbers of all the others 
had increased), len, OE 28,619, and not 
distinguished 6291. To the United States 
went 88,476 males (among whom were 
31,943 single Irishmen), and 58,782 females; 
to New South Wales 1,324 males and 1,299 
females; to Queensland 7683 males and 
4,868 females; to Victoria 5,408 males and 
4,305 females; to South Australia 2,988 
males and 2,157 females; to Western 
Australia 42 males and 132 females; to 
Tasmania 22 males and 16 females; to New 
Zealand 3,972 males and 3,065 females; to 
British North America 11,117 males and 
5,644 females; to the West Indies 1,362 
males and 568 females; to the East Indies 
576 males and 515 females; to the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal 625 males and 412 
females ; tral and South America received 
2,177 males and 848 females; the remain- 
der, in smaller numbers, were distributed 
to various parts of the world. Of the occu- 
pations of the females, more than 50,000 are 
classed merely as “married women” and 
“ not distinguished,” but 9,900 were domestic 
and farm servants, &c., of whom 4,057 went 


to the Australasian settlements. Of the | rived 


adults 1,856 were agricultural labourers, 
1,525 of whom also went to the Australasian 
settlements, as did farmers out of 6,334, 
and 1,073 went to North America; there 
were 1,292 builders, 2,334 carpenters and 
joiners, 1,619 clerks, 5,643 painters, glaziers, 
paper-hangers, &c., 2,619 tailors, and 53,966 
labourers. The general mortality among 
emigrants during the passage was small, but 
one ship, the land, with Dutch and 
German emigrants, was attacked with 
cholera on the sixth day after suiling, had 
40 deaths before reaching Halifax, and about 
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Virginia, lost 36 from the same disease dur- 
ing the passage, and the Helvetia, after start- 
ing from Liverpool put back, and lost a 
considerable number, but the greater part 
were received into hospitals, and the majority 
recovered. The number of the emigrants 
proceeding to the United States and British 

orth America by steam-vessels was much 
larger than in any previous year, and, 
says the Report, “isa proof that there was 
no pecuniary distress among the emigrants.” 
The amount remitted home from settlers to 
their friends, either as prepaid passages or 
in was 57,6081., of 184,1921. for 
pre passage money, and 31,0821. in 
cash, was from the United States; 2,069l., 
nearly all in cash, from British North 
America; and 20,2631. from Australasia. 
This amount, however, the Report remarks, 
is necessarily incomplete, as much must 
come through channels of which they have 
no cognizance. 

48. New Sourh Wates.—On December 
31, 1864, the population of the colony was 
392,589, an increase over 1863 of 13,655; the 
number of marriages in 1864 had been 3,480, 
of births 16,881, of deaths 6,445, an increase of 
1,202 births and a decrease of 108 deaths. 
The total arrivals in the colony, exclusive of 
the Chinese, were 20,589, the departures 
16,404; and the number of assisted emi- 
grants was 3,977. “‘The extent of land in 
the hands of settlers (exclusive of that sold 
for pastoral purposes), is stated to be 
7,545,117 acres, of which 3,975,148 acres are 
free and 3,569,969 acres are leasehold. 
The extent of land in cultivation is 321,526 
acres; the enclosed land not in cultivation 
is 1,742,128 acres, the unenclosed land 
5,481,463 acres, The cultivation both of 
cotton and the vine was largely on the in- 
crease, the produce of the former having in- 
creased from 1,600 lbs. in 1863 to 29,012 lbs. 
in 1864. The area of vine cultivation had 
acres in 1864.” a income 
from land of various descriptions in 
1864 was 523,5351., an increase of 229,190l. 
over the previous year, of which 171,271. 
was from actual sale, and 304,776l. from 
rents and assessments on pastoral runs. 
The revenue derived from gold was 39,3411.5 
the total of the ordinary revenue in 1864 
was 1,759,3481., the total ordinary expendi- 
ture was 1,738,6932. The exports in 12 
were valued at 9,836,0421., an increase 0! 
1,516,4661., the imports at 8,117,2171., an in- 
crease of 1,180,3781. Of the exports, gold 
was valued at 2,952,4711., and wool at 


2co while in that port; another ship, the 


1,628,4932. The imports were at the rate of 
“ each individual of the 


251. 98. gid. for 
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ulation of the year, and the rts at 
rate of 210. os. 83d. 


49. Vicrorta.—The returns for the three 
uarters of 1865, ending in September, 
aoe that on the last day of that month the 
estimated pogietion at the gold fields was 
253.925,.0f whom 224,608 were Europeans, 
comprising 117,928 men, 41,842 women, and 
64,838 children; and 29,317 were Chinese, 
among whom there was only 1 woman, and 
50 children. The mining-leases granted 
numbered 669, including 13,614 acres, for 
which a rent was paid of 33,0691. In 1865 
anew Provincial Land Act had been passed, 
by which agricultural land may in the first 
instance be taken on lease at 2s. acre, in 
uantities of not less than 40, nor more than 
acres, to be bought by the lessee at any 
time within 7 years at 20s. per acre; at the 
end of 7 years, if not bought, to be forfeited 
with all improvements. The conditions of 
the lease are that it be not assigned within 
three years ; that improvements to the 
extent of 20s. per acre be made within 2 
years; if so made the lessee may require 
the land to be put up to auction at the 
upset price of 208. per acre, plus the value 
his improvements, which are to be paid to 
him if he is outbid; that if he reside the 
three years, and have made the improve- 
ments, he may purchase the land at 20s. per 
acre without auction. Under this last Act 
1,870,732 acres have been taken; the total 
sales in the colony amounting to 7,625,732 
acres. Of the quantity sold preceding the 
passing of this Act, by far the greater por- 
tion is held by pastoral tenants, while under 
this last Act, 1,000,000 acres have been 
taken by tenants intending to settle on the 
land. Another Act of the Legislature 
Temoves the tax on the importation of 
Chinese immigrants. The extent of land 
under tillage is 479,463 acres, 125,040 acres 
were planted with wheat, yielding 1,889,378 
bushels; in 1865 there were 162,009 acres 
under wheat, yielding 3,008,487 bushels. 
The acreage under oats continues to increase, 
and reached 144,303 acres in 1864, yielding 
2,694,415 bushels. One of the most re- 
markable features is the great increase 
in the cultivation of the vine, no less 
than 3,595 acres being planted last year 
with 8,750,408 vines, yielding 10,042 gallons 
of wine, and 225 of brandy. There is no 
doubt that when the process of manu- 
facturing wine is better understood, Victoria 
will yield a very large quantity of excellent 
wine. Indeed, there is no apparent limit to 
the produce of this colony. The cattle in 
the colony are thus classed :—660,000 cows, 
8,406,coo sheep, 117,182 horses, and 113,530 
pigs. 94 breweries were at work, employ- 
Ing 495 persons, and producing 6,179,712 
gallons of beer, which were supplemented 
by an importation of above 800,000 gallons. 
There were 338 manufactories of various 
kinds at work in the colony. The machinery 
in the gold fields is estimated at 1,500,0001. 
The rates of labour are returned at ros. to 
20s, a week with rations for agricultural 
labourers ; 10s.a day, without rations, to 
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artisans; to domestic servants, 301. to 5ol. a 
year, with board and lodging. Bread ave- 
raged 11d. the 4lb. loaf, meat 4d. to 6d. a 
und, tea 3s. to 4s., garden produce a little 
igher than in England. A lodging suitable 
for a mechanic and his family costs about 
121. a year, and the expense of erecting a 
building suitable for an agricultural labourer 
and his family is about 301. 


50. QUEENSLAND.—The population had 
increased to nearly 90,000 at the end of 
September, 1865. The extent of land sold 
in 1864 was 139,814 acres, the extent granted 
2,311 acres, the extent leased 6,629 acres, a 
total of 148,754 acres, of which 41,194 acres 
were sold by auction for 110,996l., and 

619 acres by private contract for 99,7291. 

e extent of land under cultivation was 
12,006 acres. The number of cattle in the 
colony was 882,073, of sheep 5,665,334. 
Cotton, sugar, and tobacco had been added 
to the staple list of products. A line of 
ports had been opened on the east coast, 
from Keppel Bay to Cape York, a distance 
of 1,000 miles; Port Burketown, on the 


river Albert, so named after the unfortu-— 


nate traveller, had 300 inhabitants, 110,000 
sheep, and 12,000 head of cattle; Bowen, 
named from the governor, the capital of Port 
Denison, had a population of 1,000; Rock- 
hampton, on the Fitzroy river, has one 
of between 5,000 and 6,000; and Somerset, 
in 11° S., near Cape York, recently founded, 
has been a complete success. Sheepas well 
as cattle were found to thrive up to 18° S, 
of the equator ; and besides rich grass, they 
were found to relish and eat salt-bush, native 


leeks, carrots, and cucumbers. The revenue: 


had risen in 1864 to 502,45€l., an increase 
over 1863 of 111,6331.; the public debt 
amounted to 548,800. The exports in 1864 
were valued at 1,247,054I., an increase in the 
year of 358,6731., and the imports to 
2,267,9541., an increase of 554,691. 


51. Soutn AvustraLrA.—At the end of 
1864 the population of South Australia 
consisted of 45,888 males and 71,453 females, 
a total of 147,341, an increase of 6,925 over 
1863. The immigration from the United 
Kingdom in 1865 had been 5,145. The 
sales of land were—of town-lots very nearly 
47 acres, a great decrease from previous 
years, but realizing upwards of 2/. per 
acre; of special country lots 4,194 acres, of 
country sections 131,886 acres, of country 
lands 88,043 acres; the total amount 
realized was 256,6721.; the extent of land 
leased for pasturage was 3,736 square miles, 
and the rent produced was 62,098/.; the land 
let on mineral leases was 1,742 acres, pro- 
ducing 18,199/.; a total revenue from the 
land of 336,9692. The total quantity of land 
sold in the colony up to March 31, 1865, 
Was 2,893,814 acres; the quantity enclosed 
was 3,499,098 acres, of which 587,775 acres 
were under cultivation. In 1863 the im- 


ports were valued at 2,028,280l., the exports 
at 2,358,817. 
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52. WESTERN AUsTRALIA.—The land sold 
in 1865 amounted to 7,921 acres, the -land 
leased or licensed for pastoral purposes to 
9309 3,331, producing altogether only 15,8801. 

ring the year 559 convicts were sent out, 
and 136 settlers assisted by the Emigration 
Board. But the colony does not prosper 
like her sister colonies. In March, 1864, 
attempts were commenced to form establish- 
ments on the Glenelg river district, and 
settlements were made at Roebuck Bay, 
Nichol Bay, and Camden Harbour. The 
last-named was to be the principal town, 
and was the most unfortunate. There was 
sent to it, 120 men, 5,000 sheep, and 34 
horses. “ The land was found to be rugged 
and stony, the hard and innutritious ; 
the country was infested by blow-flies, 
which attacked and injured the wool of the 
sheep, and the heat was intense. The result 
was that three of the settlers died of sun- 
stroke immediately after landing, and that 
before the end of three months, out of 500 
sheep landed, not 1,000 were alive, and those 
in a very feeble state, and of 34 horses only 
26 remained, Camden Harbour was conse- 
quently abandoned, and the settlers brought 


away.”—( Report.) 


53. TasmManta.—The Emigration Returns 
show only the statistics of 1864, which we 
to give in the “Companion” 
‘or 1866, 


54. New ZeaLanD.—In 1864 the Euro- 
pean population amounted to 171,931, ex- 
Clusive of the military, an increase since 
1861 of 73,140. In the present population 
there is a great disparity of sexes, the males 
numbering 106,479, the females only 65,452. 
The extent of land fenced in was 1,070,203 
acres, and the extent under crop was 381,562 
acres; a large increase over the returns of 
1861; but the sales in the year, and their 
produce, are not stated. At the end of 1864 
there were 249,021 head of horned cattle, 
and 4,945,473 sheep. The quantity of gold 
exported from September 30, 1864; to Septem- 
ber 30, 1865, was 478,071 0z., of the value 
of 1,854,000. The total value exported 
from April, 1857, to the above date was 
8,263,0001., of which 7,148,540l. was obtained 
from the district of Otago, 523,1861. from 
Canterbury ; the rest not stated. 


55. CanaDA.—The Report from the Emi- 
gration Agent in Canada had not been re- 
ceived, and the Emigration Commissioners 
are only able to state the number of emi- 

ts who arrived in Canada by the St. 

Wrence in 1865, which was 21,355; an 
increase over 1864 of 2,208. The number 
from the United Kingdom was 16,554, of 
whom 11,136 were males, and 5,418 females, 
Of the total number 16,440, all from British 
ports, went in steam-ships, with average 
voyages of from 13 to 16 days, and only 4 
deaths ; ofthe 4,965 from foreign ports 
in sailing ships, there were 43 deaths, with 
voyages averaging from 35 to 48 days. 
During the last two years, 1864 and 1865, 
the numbers entering the colony from the 


United States exceeded, according to the 
calculations of the emigration agent, the 
number who left it; and therefore the 
addition to the population in the two years 
will have been considerable. 

56. New Brounswick.—In 1865 there 
arrived at the port of St. John 1,456 pas- 
sengers, chiefly by steam-ship, and coming 
by way of New York in the first instance, 
but all from the United Kingdom, 1,217 
from Scotland, 198 from Ireland, and 41 
from England. Of the arrivals, it is believed 
that at least 500 have remained ‘in the 
colony, with the intention of settling there. 

ents have been made for keeping 
a record of farm and farming-stock for sale, 
@ great convenience for immigrants with 
some capital seeking to settle as cultivators, 


57. To Nova Scotia, Prince Epwarp 
IsLaND, AND NEWFOUNDLAND, the eni- 
gration only amounted in the whole to 3"o, 
of whom 336 were to Nova Scotia. 


58. Brrrish CoLumpia.—There was no 
direct emigration to this colony in 1865, 
and only 41 to Vancouver Island, but it is 
known that a considerable number went 
thither from neighbouring colonies, from the 
United States, and elsewhere. The Legisla- 
ture had been occupied in consolidating and 
amending the laws relative to miner's 
rights, the manner of working mines, the 
establishment of miner’s courts of justice, in 
minute detail and at great length. An 
ordinance was also regulating the 
acquisition of land for other than mining 
purposes, By it surveyed land may be 
acquired by purchase at auction, or if not 
sold at auction at the upset price of 4s. 2d. 
per acre: of the unsurveyed land, any person 
may take possession of a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres, if unoccupied, not the pro- 
posed site of a town, not auriferous, and not 
an Indian reserve. On procuring a licence 
from the magistrate of the district, and the 
payment of a fee of 8s. 4d., the grant is to be 
recorded. When the survey has extended 
to such lands, the claimant or his heirs, if 
permanent improvements to the value of 
Ios. an acre have been made, are entitled to 
purchase the same for 4s. 2d. per acre; he 
may also claim 480 acres of a land, 
under similar limitations tothe first acqul- 
sitions, on payment of 2s. 1d, per acre, leaving 
the remaining 2s. 1d. to be paid when the 
land is surveyed. 


59. Mavritius—The number of emi- 
grants who left India for the Mauritius in 
1865 was 20,474, the number who arrived 
Was 20,283, the mortality during the voyage 
having been considerably above the average, 
from causes which have not been distinctly 
traced. Of the number arriving 14,910 
were males, 5,373 females, and 3,411 males 
and 3,344 females were born during the 
year; the number who left du the year 
was 3,621, and 8,508 died. On January J, 
1866, there were in the island 245,700 of 
these coolies, of whom 167,310 were males, 
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and 78,390 females, an increase in the year 
of 14,609. The number employed, male and 
female, on sugar estates, is stated at 52,973, 
and the quantity of sugar produced, as 
1,711,842 cwts. The arrivals from the 
United Kingdom had been only 61, of whom 
377 were 


60. TRINIDAD.—The number of immigrants 
under indenture at the end of 1864 was 

966, of whom 9,787 were Indians, and 179 

inese; the number residing on estates, 
but not under indenture, was 5,977, of whom 
all but 3 Chinese were Indians; and in an 
orphan asylum there were 60 Indian chil- 
dren; a total of 16,003, among whom there 
had been 341 deaths. The rate of mor- 
tality among the Indians had been 2°5 per 
cent. The proportion of female Indians to 
male was about 33 per cent., but in the 
Chinese immigration of 1865-6 the propor- 
tion of females to males was only 0°99 per 
cent. On October 1, 1865, there were 
9,879 under indenture, and 5,282 on estates, 
not under indenture, the Chinese numbering 
only 585; and the total 15,161, a decrease 
apparently owing to the departures, for 
which, it appears, the emigrants make care- 
ful preparation, as on December 21, 1865, 
one ship carried away 354 men, 87 women, 
and 43 children, to Calcutta, by whom was 
deposited for transmission to India, 9,700l., 
while with the surgeon there was deposited 
in specie 2,7011., beside specie not deposited, 
and a large quantity of silver chains, ban- 
gles, &c. The 9,700l. was the property of 
193 individuals, and the 2,701. of 82 persons. 
“The Chinese,” says the Report, “who 
arrived in Trinidad in the year 1864-5 are 
generally well spoken of by the Immigration 
Agent of that Colony. He says that, with 
few exceptions, they have been more subor- 
dinate than was expected; that some of the 
gangs have not only worked well for wages, 
but have surrounded themselves with gar- 
dens, and have acquired pigs and poultry; 
and that the women are nearly all industrious 
and quiet. There are, however, exceptions 
to this description, some of the gangs being 
idle and unmanageable. The Chinese are 
more difficult to manage than the Indians, 
and require temper and discretion on the 
part of the overseer.” 


61. In St. VixcenT and Grenapa, the 
only two of the West India Islands that 
have imported immigrants during the year 
1865, they received 508 from the Countess 
of Ripon, wrecked at Barbados, but without 
loss of life, and who were forwarded to their 
destination. ‘There were in St. Vincent, 
before the arrival, 559 Indians, 80 Portuguese, 
and 80 Africans; in Grenada, 1,810 Indians, 
and 239 Africans; in the Island efforts are 
being made by the Scotch church to promote 
the religious education of the Indians, and 
with that view religious services have been 
held in Hindustanee, which have been well 
attended. In Sr. Krrts’ there were under 
indenture at the end of 1864 only 683, of 
whom 235 were Indians, 233 Portuguese, and 
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21§ Africans. In Sr. Lucra, on June 30, 
1865, there were 1,429, of whom !,237 were 
Indians, and 192 Africans, 


62. Banamas.—After the impulse given 
to commerce by the civil war in the United 
States, it appears that the colony, finding its 
general commerce lessened, has devoted it- 
self since to the cultivation of cotton. An 
American Company at New York have 
rented upwards of 1,000 acres in Long Island, 
introducing steam-machinery and American 
labourers, ‘They undertake to gin the cot- 
ton of private landowners, who have up- 
wards of 1,200 acres in cotton cultivation, 
for 14d. per lb. The pure white Georgia 
cotton is principally grown, as bearing more 
freely and a a than the Sea 
Island description. e quantity shipped 
from Long lene in one fortnight amounted 
to 100 bales of 250 lbs. each, and one lot sold 
in the London market for 1s, 114d. per Ib. 


63. British Gutana.—On January 1, 
1865, the number of immigrants under in- 
denture was 32,150, of whom 24,397 were 
males, and 7,753 females; of the whole, 
24,502 were Indians, 5,147 Chinese, and 
1,382 Africans, with 1 Portuguese woman ; 
and there were introduced in the course of 
the year 3,216 Indians, 1,691 Chinese, 42 
Africans, and 13 Portuguese. During the 
year ending June 30, 1865, there were 5,920 
immigrants who entered into renewed en- 
gagements (the term of indenture is five 
years), for which they received bounties to 
the amount of 291,809 dollars, and 1,1go paid 
18,557 dollars as commutation for further 
service under indenture. In September, 
1865, one vessel conveyed to Calcutta and 
Madras 469 returned immigrants, who took 
with them 11,2350. in addition to jewellery 
borne upon their persons. The vessel 
arrived at Calcutta in December, after having 
lost 34 of her passengers by death, most of 
whom died after a violent storm off the 
Cape of Good Hope. Altogether, from 1850 
— had been 5,102 returned to their native 


64. LaBuan.—The only information from 
this island is that the raising of coal in 1863 
and 1864 was not so successful as had been 
expected, and it was found necessary to 
modify the lease of the company that work 
the mines. They are now to pay a rent of 
3001, a year, and a royalty of 6d. per ton on 
all coal raised and sold beyond 12,000 tons, 
until December 25, 1870; and Is. per ton on 
all above 6,000 tons after that date. They 
are also on payment of certain royalties 
allowed to raise ironstone, freestone, and 
petroleum; they may also cut timber for 
the use of the mines, but they must keep 
the land, when cleared of the timber, free 
from underwood and jungle; and in con- 
sideration of their making a railway from 
the mine to the shipping-place, are granted 
5 acres of land for every labourer introduced 
for that purpose, but not to exceed 640 acres 
for each mile of railroad. att 
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VIT.—MIscELLANEOUvS. 


1. Education and Connected Matters. 


65. EpucaTion, SCIENCE, AND ArT.—Sums 
granted for such objects in 1866-7:— » 


Public Education, Great Britain 694,530 
Science and Art Department . 193,928 
Public Education, Ireland - 336,130 
Commissioners of Education, 
Ireland, Office Expenses 
University of London. 
Universities, &c., in Scotland 
Queen’s University in Ireland 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 
Royal Irish Academy . 
National Gallery, Ireland . 
Belfast Theological Professors, &c, 
NationalGallery . é 
British Historical Portrait Galle 
Scientific Works and Experiments 
Universal Exhibition at Paris . 
Learned Societies, Great Britain 


£1, 387,515 


An increase of 24,6941. over the preceding 
year. 
66. Brrrish Musevm.—The total expendi- 
ture on the British Museum in the year 
ending March 11, 1866, was 101,8081., of which 
19,2110. were Ma on purchases and ac- 
quisitions, and of this 10,2411. were for printed 
books; 2,2491. for MSS.; 999!. for zoological 
ens; 999/. for coins and medals; 
1,3831. for Greek, Roman, Medieval, Oriental 
and British Antiquities; 1,2051. for prints 
and drawings ; 402. for minerals and me- 
teorites; 7991. for fossils. Bookbinding, 
preparing specimens, &c., cost 1,780l.; 
printing catalogues, taking casts, &c., 
1,3931. The salaries amounted to 46,6581. ; 
the house expenses to 3,360l.; the gene- 
ral repairs, furniture, fittings, &c., 9,4291. 
For law expenses the sum is only 251. 
In the year 1865 there were 369,96 visitors 
to the general collection, 100,271 to the 
reading-room for purposes of study, 2,356 
to the sculpture galleries, 2,565 to the 
print-room, and 1,856 to the coin and medal- 
room; a total of 477,650, an almost uniform 
decrease since the year 1862, and less than 
in any year since 1856. The readers ave- 
raged 349 per day, each consulting an average 
of 12 volumes, The total income was 
134,5481., including a balance in hand, and 
2421. received from the sale of the Museum 
publications, and a balance remained in hand 
of 32,7401. 


67. Visrrors TO Museums, Pictures, CoL- 
LecTions, &c.—South Kensington Museum: 
The number of visitors in the year 1865 
was 692,954; in 1864 the number was 
653,069. National : The number 
of visitors in 1865 was 694,354; in 1864 the 
number was 713,300. National Gallery of 
Portraits: In 1863 the total number of 


visitors was 10,475; in 1864 there were 
14,885, and 16,642 in 1865. Complaints con- 
tinue to be made of the want of space, and 
of inconvenience in the arrangements, 

ical Gardens: The visitors in 1865 
numbered 525,176, an excess of 18,007 over 


1864. 
2.—Social Condition. 

68. Savincs Banks.—The annual return 
shows that the deposits in the Savings Banks 
continue to decline. In the ordinary savings 
banks the number of individual depositors 
(1,464,989 at the close of the financial year 
ending November 20, 1864) was 1,430,611 on 
November 1865 ; the deposits be- 
longing to these individual depositors and to 
the friendly societies and charitable institu- 
tions keeping accounts with the savings 
banks decreased from 39,277,1970. in Novem- 
ber, 1864, to 38, . in November, 1865. 
The deposits of friendly societies having 
accounts direct with the National Debt 
Commissioners also declined from 1,984,9881. 
to 1,915,903l. ‘The account of life annuities 
(not exceeding 3ol. each) purchased of the 
Government through the savings banks 
shows that on the 5th of January, 1866, 
6,321 annuities were payable, amounting to- 
gether to 130,604/., and 53 annuities for 
terms of years were payable, amounting 
together to 9401. 


69. Posr Orrick Savixcs Banxs.—The 
number of Post Office Savings Banks in the 
United Kingdom at the close of 1865 was 
3,321; the number of depositors was 611,819, 
of whom 565,133 were in England and Wales, 
27,260 in Scotland, and 19,426 in Ireland. 

e amount deposited 6,520,4001., an increase 
of 1,553,271. over the previous year ; of the 
total, 6,161,4391., including interest, were due 
to depositors in England and Wales, 147,751. 
1o depositors in Scotland, and 21,1 361. to de- 
positors in England. The total amount of 
cash received in the year was 3,719,017. ; the 
withdrawals (including warrants issued but 
not paid) amounted to 2,318,610. The 
charges of management were 49,5261. 


yo. Mitrrary Savines - Banxs.—The ac- 
counts for the year ending March, 1865, show 
that 1P,zo9 had been deposited, and 
149,705l. been withdrawn by separate de- 
positors, and 2,4151. received on account of 
the Army Charitable Fund, and 2,032. dis- 
bursed. The total number of accounts open 
was 18,123, and the amonnt due 289,958. 


41. Seamen’s Savixcs Banxs.—The 
amount received from depositors in the yeat 
ending Nov. 20, 1865, was 21,2151. 138. 9d. 
the balance in hand from the previous 
year was 40,6521. 5s. 11d., and the interest 
was 1,343. 88, 8d., making a total of 
63,2111. 8s. 4d., and rool. was charged for 
management. The repayments in the year 
had been 18,3961. 118. 6d, leaving a balance 
of 44,7141. 16s. 10d. 
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42. MERCHANT SEAMEN’s Founp.— The 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund account shows that 
sums amounting to 34,3071. were received at 
the Board of Trade in 1865 from masters of 
vessels, colonial collectors of customs, and 
consuls abroad, for wages and effects of 
4.994 deceased seamen ; and in the course of 
the year 21,9561. was paid to the relatives 
and representatives of 2,466 deceased sea- 
men. unclaimed balance in hand is 
1,3691., after paying over to the Exchequer 
moneys received and not claimed for seven 
years. 652 pensions on the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund for 2,376l. were granted in 1865, 
and at the close of that year there were 
16,308 pensions, amounting to §1,9031., pay- 
able from this fund to masters and seamen, 
and widows and children of masters and sea- 
men. The sum required for payment of 
these pensions is now annually voted by 
Parliament. In the year 1865 45,980 sea- 
men’s money-orders for sums amounting to- 

ther to 264,632. were paid at ports in the 

nited Kingdom. These money-orders are 
now granted not only at home ports, but 
also at several Continental ports. 


93. TERMINABLE ANNUITIEs.—In_ the 
financial year ending March 31, 1866, the 
— purchased, at the National Debt 

ce, government life annuities amounting 
to 65,8541., the consideration being the 
transfer and cancellation of 720,5321. stock ; 
also annuities for terms of years amounting 
to 2,1711., in consideration of 21,4251. stock. 
In the same year annuities for lives to the 
amount of 59,080l. ceased, and annuities for 
terms of years to the amount of 19,3101. So 
that three-quarters of a million of stock 
were cancelled in the year, and the annual 
payments are not larger than before. 


74. Loan Soctretrzs.—The number of 
these societies at the end of 1865 was 856, 
an increase of 20 over that of 1864. Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire, Dorsetshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Monmouthshire, Oxfordshire, Rutland- 
shire, Shropshire, Suffolk, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, are all without any. Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Herefordshire, 
Northumberland, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
and Worcestershire, have only 1 each; 
Cambridgeshire, Gloucestershire, and Hert- 
fordshire, have 2 each; and all Wales has 
but 5. In Middlesex they: number 406, a 
decrease of 24; in Surrey they number 145, 
a decrease of 4. The total amount of money 
actuaily advanced by depositors in the year 
Was 253,5430.; the sums in borrowers’ hands 
at the end of the year were 518,8661.; the 
amount circulated in the year was 857,8441. 
The gross profits for the year, including 
10,435l. received for forms of application 
and inquiry, were 58,509/.; the expenses of 
management were 21,3451. The sum paid 
48 Interest to depositors or shareholders was 
32,8591., and the net profit, after defraying 
the e of management and interest to 
depositors, was 6,3917. In the course of the 
year 184,191 applications were made for 
loans, 140,318 were granted. ‘There were 
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13,208 summonses issued in the year for 
sums amounting to 31,5861., and 2,101 dis- 
tress warrants were issued, 23,991l. being 
recovered on the processes. The costs in-~ 
curred by the societies in 1865 amounted to 
2,9401., of which 2,390l, were recovered from 
borrowers or their sureties. 


45. Socreties.—Of the 23,000 
forms sent out by Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Regis- 
trar, to be filled up, only 10,345 were re- 
turned to him. These related to societies 


with 1,374,425 members, and funds to the 
amount of 5,362,0280. 


3. Intercommunication. 


46. Post Orrice.—The Report for 1864 
was not published in time for our last pub- 
lication ; and we have now to give the result 
for the two years. In 1864 there were de- 
livered in England and Wales 560,320,761 
letters, or 27 to each person of the estimated 
population; in Scotland, 64,261,483, or 20 to 
each person; and in Ireland, 54,502,578, or 
? to each person; a total of 679,084,822 
etters, or 23 to each person. The number 
of book packets delivered in England and 
Wales was 39,811,954, in Scotland, 5,478,915, 
in Ireland, 4,736,199; a total of 50,027,068. 
The number of stam newspapers de- 
livered in England and Wales was 31,415,202 5 
in Scotland, 6,080,516; in Ireland, 8,023,054; 
a total of 45,518,772. The number of 
— sent by the pattern post was, in 

gland and Wales, 454,363, in Scotland, 

4,766, in Ireland, 93,821; a total of 

25,950. ‘There were in England and Wales 
2,280 money-order offices, in Scotland, 363, 
in Ireland, 516; a total of 3,159. The 
amounts issued were for England a 
14,807,0251., the sums paid 14,613,479/.; for 
Scotland issued 1,367,3611., paid 1,496,0431. 5 
for lreland, issued 1,142,7071., paid 1,434,5951. 5 
a total of 17,317,093. issued, and 17,544,111. 
paid. The total gross revenue was 4,231,5581., 
the total cost 3,078,297/., and net ree 
venue 1,153,2610. 

In 1865 there were delivered in England 
and Wales 597,277,616 letters, or 28 to each 
person of the estimated population of 
21,134,529; in Scotland, 67,048,891, or 21 
to each person on the estimated popu- 
lation of 3,136,057; in Ireland, 56,140,500, 
or 10 to each person on the estimated popu- 
lation of 5,645,291; a total of 720,467 
or 24 to each person. The number of boo 
parcels was in England and Wales 42,930,106, 
in Scotland, 5,744,635, in Ireland, 5,007,4705 
a total of 53,682,811. The number of free 
newspapers was in England and Wales 
30,261,426, in Scotland 5,579,405, in Ireland 
1,729,124, a decrease in each country, and 
giving a total of 43,569,955. The number of 

ckets sent by pattern post in England and 
Wales was 940,771, in Scotland 175,474, in Ire- 
land 169,871; a total of 1,286,116, an increase 
of 105 per cent., and they contained samples 
of a curious variety of matters, from stay: 


8, 
boots, and shoes, jackets, and oil-cloth, to 


belts, ear-rings, iron tubing, —_ and 
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Pharaoh’s serpents. The number of money- 
order offices had been increased by 295 in 
England and Wales, and now number 2,535 5 
in Scotland by 32, which now numbers 395 ; 
in Ireland by 8, which now numbers 524; 
together giving a total of 3,454. ‘The 
amounts issued were, for England and Wales, 
15,257,8351., for Scotland, 1,411,0651., for 
Treland, 1,160,840l.; a total of 18,829,290l., 
an increase over the previous year of 512,197. 
The orders paid were, for England and 
Wales 15,121,4591., for Scotland 1,559,8960. ; 
for Ireland 1,463,1951.; a total of 18,144,550l., 
an increase over the previous year of 600,43 31. 
The money orders issued for payment in the 
colonies numbered 11,744, and the amount 
was 44,9271.; the number issued in the 
colonies and paid in the United Kingdom 
Was 77,332, and the amount was 371,979. 
The system has been extended to Alex- 
andria, and its immediate extension to 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Bahia, Per- 
- nambuco, and Rio de Janeiro was under con- 
sideration, and hope is expressed that it may 
be extended to ce and Prussia. The 
gross revenue had been 4,142,0261., and the 
money-order commission 151,1131., together 
with the produce of the stamp duty on 
newspapers collected by the Inland Revenue 
Office, 124,4091., a tal revenue of 
4,423,0081., while the total expenditure was 
2,941,0861., a decrease from the previous year 
of 134,211. ; and the net revenue to the end 
of the year 1,482,5221. The number of 
effective persons employed was 25,082, of 
pensioners, 1,274; salaries, wages, allow- 
ances, &c., cost 1,295,1530., postage stamps 
22,0641, stationery 32,396/., buildings, re- 
pairs, &c., 75,3311.; conveyance by coaches, 
carts, &c., 140,5141,, by railways, 528,220. ; 
of mails by private ships and by packets, &c., 
796,3991. over the isthmuses of Suez and 
Panama, with salaries of Admiralty agents, 
&c., 28,7861., and for mail-bags and boxes, 
tolls, &c., 22,2200.; a total for conveyance 
of 1,516,4421, 


TRAFFIC, RECEIPTS AND 


ExpenpiturE.—In the year ending Dec. 3r1, | fi 


1864, the total number of passengers con- 
veyed on railways in England and Wales 
had been 197,164,661, exclusive of 51,914 
holders of season and periodical tickets, or 
more than g journeys for each inhabitant. 
The number of miles travelled by trains was 
106,402,834, of which 54,395,979, more than 
half, were by passenger trains, the remainder 
by luggage trains ; the number of trains run 
‘Was 4,024,618, somewhat over 26 miles for 
each train. The number of miles open at 
the end of 1864 was 8,890. Of general 
merchandise there had been carried 
28,802,262 tons, and of coals and other 
minerals 61,890,054 tons, or about three tons 
for each inhabitant. The live stock carried 
Was 2,083,254 cattle, 6,786,127 sheep, and 
1,426,264 pigs; besides 230,368 horses and 
354,019 dogs. The total receipts were 
28,667,6491., of which 3,070,305. were de- 
rived from first-class passengers, 4,087,5931. 
from second-class, 4,307,956. from 


class and parliamentary-train” passenge 

and 342,423. from season-ticket holders; 

1,062,0291. were received for the carriage of 
ngers’ luggage, parcels, carriages, ho: 

3 39,4730. for the conveyance of mails; 
507,3490. for the carriage of live stock; and 
15,399,8700. for that of general merchandise 
ihe tl 

t e number of passengers 
had been 20,205,455, exclusive of 15,403 
season-ticket holders, nearly six and a half 
journeys for each individual inhabitant, and 
the miles travelled by trains were 15,656,426, 
of which 4,037,897 were by passenger trains, 
The number of miles of railway open was 
2,105. Of general merchandise there had 
been carried 4,577,483 tons, and 13,245,363 
tons of coal and other minerals, or nearly 
four and a half tons for each individual. Of 
live stock there were conveyed 482,656 
cattle, 1,241,279 sheep, and 65,329 pigs, be- 
sides 28,419 horses, and 68,880 dogs. The 
total receipts were 3,766,3091., of which 
320,8341. were from first-class passengers, 
194,t182. from second-class, 714,0761. from 
third-class and parliamentary-train pas- 
sengers, and 31,2647. from season-ticket 
holders. ‘The receipts from the goods and 
cattle traffic were 2,337,6191., with 87,7881. 
from the carriage of passengers’ luggage, 
parcels, &c.; and from the convey- 
ance of mails; two-thirds of the receipts 
arising from goods traffic, and three-fifths of 
the passenger traffic from third-class pas- 


sengers. 

In Ireland the total number of passengers 
had_ been 11,902,049, exclusive of 9,182 
season-ticket holders, or about two journeys 
for each individual, and the miles travelled 
by trains were 4,071,683, of which 5,121,343 
were by passenger trains. ‘The number of 
miles of railway open at the end of the year 
was 1,994. The general merehandise carried 
was 1,535,168 tons, or about a quarter of a 
ton for each individual ; and 310,364 tons of 
coal and other minerals. Of live stock there 
were conveyed 427,447 cattle, 428,275 sheep, 
and 733,155 pigs. The total receipts were 
1,581,6061., of which 210,388/. were from 

rst-class passengers, 203,760l. from _second- 
class, 350,016l. from third-class and parlia- 
mentary-train ngers, 19,8632. from 
season-ticket holders, 60,2821. from pas- 
sengers’ luggage, parcels, horses, and dogs, 
and from the conveyance of mails 83,2611. 
The receipts from the carriage of general mer- 
chandise, minerals, and live stock were only 
594,0351., little more than one-third of the 
whole, while in England it forms the larger 
half, and in Scotland nearly two-thirds of 
the receipts. 
The total length of for traffic 
in the United Kingdom on 31, 1864, was 
12,789 miles, and the total maintenance of 
way cost 2,997,1210., or 18°73 per cent. ; the 
locomotive power 4,474,2921., or 27°96 per 
cent. ; the repairs and renewals of carriages 
and waggons 1,416,3411., or 8°86 per cent.; 
the traffic charges, coaching, and merchan- 
dise, 4,546,589/., cr 28°42 per cent,; rates 
and taxes, 633,850l., or 3°96 per cent.; the 


government duty was 430,865/., or 3°96 per 
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cent. ; the compensation for personal injuries, 
&c., was 135,6650., or 0°86 per cent.; the com- 
pensation for damage or loss of goods was 
117,400l., or 0°73 per cent.; legal and parlia- 
mentary expenses were 224,959I., or 1°40 per 
cent.; and the miscellaneous working ex- 
penses not included in the foregoing were 
1,023,2261., or 6°30 per cent.; showing the 
total working expenditure to have been 
16,000,3087. The total receipts having been 
33,911,5471., the working expenses amount 
to 47 per cent. of the whole, which is a 
reduction of 1 per cent. on those of 1863. An 
account of the rolling stock of the various 
companies shows that 7,203 locomotives were 
employed; 23,491 carriages for passengers 
and other vehicles attached to passenger 
trains; and 212,916 waggons and other con- 
veyances for live stock, merchandise, and 
minerals. The capital authorized to be 
raised, up to Dec. 31, 1864, was 520,522,3341., 
of which 130,109,197/. was by loan, the rest 
by shares, The total raised by loans and 
shares at the above date was 425,483,4381. 


4. Agriculture. 
"8, AGRICULTURAL Sratistics OF IRE- 
LAND.—The annual returns for 1865 show 
that there had been under cultivation— 


Wheat . 266,989 acres, 
Oats. 1,945,228 ,, 
Barley . 197,102 4, 
Rye. 168 
Beans and Pease . 16,899 
Potatoes - 1,066,260 ,, 
Turnips 334,212 
Mangel Wurzel . 14,389 5, 
Flax . 25 1,433 ” 
Hay 1,678,493 ” 
5,494,718 acres. 


The general abstract gives the total of the 
above figures as 5,648,403 acres, and this 
appears to be the number as given in the 
returns of the four provinces, as given on 
page 11 of the return, but again differs in 
the abstract of the provinces in pages 12 to 
15, which in their total, which is not summed 
up in the returns, s with the summing 
up given above. There was a decrease in 
cultivation of 9,494 acres of wheat, 69,658 of 
oats, 3,143 of turnips, 50,260 of flax, and an 
increase of 4,402 acres of barley, 1,197 of 
bere and rye, 809 of pease and beans, 26,536 
of potatoes, 316 of mangel wurzel, 1,801 of 
cabbage, and 68,924 of hay; a total decrease 
of 20,371 acres, which the return calls 
29,379, but it has left pease and beans out of 
the enumeration.. The estimated produce 
was 826,783 quarters of wheat, 7,659,727 of 
oats, 132,017 of barley, 13,989 of bere, 18,364 


of rye, and 65,488 of pease and beans; 


3,865,990 tons of potatoes, 3,301,683 of tur- 
Nips, 191,937 of mangel wurzel, 350,252 of 
cabbage, 39,561 of flax, and 3,068,707 of hay ; 
a decrease of 48, quarters of wheat, 
166,605 of oats, 20,892 


of barley, and 1,171 of 
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bere ; and of 446,398 tons of potatoes, 165,976 
of turnips, and 24,945 of flax; there was an 
increase of 5,684 quarters of rye, and 5,616 
quarters of pease and beans; an increase 
also of 44,653 tons of mangel wurzel, 52,877 
of cabbage, and 461,554 of hay, all proving a 
tendency towards stock-keeping rather than 
grain-producing, In 1866 the falling-off in 
the cultivation of flax was almost wholly 
recovered; the number of acres under flax 
was then 301,693; the increase being chiefly 
in the Province of Ulster. 


5. Other Subjects. 


49. Pustic Works AND Bur.prncs.— Sums 
granted for such objects for 1866-7 :— 


Royal Palaces. 
Public Buildings . ‘ 105,437 
Furniture of Public Offices . - 12,000 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 98.769 
New Houses of Parliament . . 6, 

eee Embassy Houses, Paris and 


«48,925 


British Consulate and Embassy . 

Houses, Constantinople + 3,000 
Westminster Bridge . 7,525 
New Foreign Office . . - 63,500 
Public Offices, Site 58,000 
Probate Court Registries . 23,500 
Public Record Repository . 
Nelson Column . 3000 
Museum of Patents and Mechanical 

National Gallery Enlargement . 50,000 
University of London . ‘ + 20,000 
Chapter House, Westminster + 7,000 
Natural History Museum. + 50,000 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 30,c00 
Rates for Government Property . 27,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade . + 2,500 
Harbours of Refuge + 82,000 
Holyhead and Port Patrick Har- 

Public Buildings, Ireland . 66 
National Gallery, Dublin 9°, 003 


New Record Buildings, Dublin “. 2,571 


Queen’s University, Ireland, Buildings 7,000 
Lighthouses Abroad‘ . . - 38,160 
Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum. « 2,000 

£993,906 


An increase of 194,5361. over the preceding 
year. 


80. FORTIFICATIONS.—The annual return 
relating to the expenditure upon the fortifi- 
cations sanctioned by Parliament in 1860 
shows that sums amounting to 4,050,0001. 
have been raised by the creation of annuities 
of 252,3951., expiring in April, 1865, the an- 
nuities being calculated at 34 per cent. The 
purchase of land has absorbed 1,008,3381., 
the works 2,934,0621. The expenditure at 
Portsmouth has reached 1,562,23o0l., at Ply- 
mouth 930,595l. The amount still to 


raised is 1,100, 
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Tue Annual Report for the year 1865 gives 
the following results :— 

Under the head of Police and Constabu- 
lary there was in the year ending Sept. 29, 
1865, an increase of the force of 401, the 
number being 23,250, composed thus :— 

Borough constables . . 

County constables . . 

Metropolitan police . . 

Police in dockyards, &c. . 

City of London police . . 49 

The total cost was 1,748,757]. 198. 6d.; 
the average cost per man 751. 4s. 3d., the 


Characters. 


average of the salaries or bein: 
560. 18s. 1d. 


Criminal Classes.—In the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1865, there was a decrease of 
only 123 in the whole from the number of 
the previous year. But there was a decrease 
in every class, except that of vagrants, 
which was in a great degree owing to the 
account of them being taken in April, the 
migration of them usually occurring into 
the metropolis in the spring, where the 
increase was 3,425, and r total number 
was increased by 1,758. 


Males. Females, Total. 


Known — and depredators under 16 Q3t 
itt 


0 
Receivers of stolen goods 
Dit over 


over 16 "4, 


16 614 


under 16 1,335 


over 


16, 26,213 


under 16 . 2.726 1,018 


over 
Vagrants and tramps . 
Ditto . - over 


16 . 21,286 4,561 


under 16. 3,635 2,802 


16 . 18,748 8,503 27,253 


Total under 16 9,154 6,105 15,259 


18,018 ; in the convict prisons, 6,826; and 
in reformatories, 3,388; a total of 144,858; 
a decrease in the year of 398.* The number 
of houses of bad character continue to 
decrease; the total being 20,689, a 

of 1,075 in the year. 

During the year the police had informa- 
tion of 52,250 indictable crimes, and 29,049 
persons had been apprehended, an increase 
of 1,192 crimes and 315 apprehensions. Of 
the 29,049 persons apprehended 22,044 were 
males and 7,005 females; of the total 6,039 
males and 2,775 females were discharged ; 
147 males and 27 females were discharged 
on bail to appear if required; 1,387 males 
and 295 females were bailed to appear for 
trial; 39 males and 8 females were com- 
mitted for want of sureties; and 14,432 
males and 3,900 females were committed 
for trial. Of the crimes committed, 3,123 
were offences against the person, including 
135 murders; 5,160 were offences against 
property with violence, 40,383 offences 
against property without violence, 609 
malicious offences against property, 1,410 
forgery and offences against the currency, 
and 1,505 not included in the above classes, 
such as perjury, attempts to commit suicide 
(an offence still forming more than half of 
the class, numbering 780), offences against 
the game laws, which only amount to 61, 
&c. Altogether, there were 19,614. persons 
tried, of whom 15,411 were males and 4,203 
were females; of these, 4,842 were acquitted 
or discharged, 32 were not tried or acquitted 


* Lover, 
Total. 
There were also in local prisons (not in- | 

cluding debtors and military prisoners) | 


57,009 44,358 ToT, 367 


66,163 50,463 116,626 

on the ground of insanity. The commit- 
ments for murder were 60, of whom 29 
were acquitted, 11 were found insane, and 
20 were sentenced to death, of. whom 7 were 
executed, I committed suicide, of the re- 
mainder the sentences were commuted to 
penal servitude, in most cases for life. The 
total number of convictions was 14,740, of 
which 1,785 were for offences against the 
person (including those for murder), 1,593 
offences against the person with viglence, 
181 for offences against the person without 
violence, 181 for malicious offences against 
property, 482 for forgery and offences against 
the currency, and 518 for other offences not 
included.in the foregoing classes. Of the 
punishments’ (exclusive of those for mur- 
der), 4 were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, 22 for more than 15 years, 75 for periods 
between 15 years and 10 years, 250 from 
1o years to more than 1, 1,249 for 7 years, 22 
for 6 years, and 459 for 5 years. No sentence 
to penal servitude is now for a less period 
than 5 years. Of imprisonments for shorter 
periods, varying from more than 2 years (of 
which there were only 4) to 1 month, or less, 
there were 8,524, and 263 offenders were sent 
to reformatories or industrial schools, while 
281 were fined or discharged on sureties. 

In the summary proceedings before ma- 
gistrates there was again an increase of 
18,001, the number for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1865, being 458,914, of whom 
370,460 were males and 88,454 females, and 
of these, 262,214 males and 50,668 females 
were convicted. 


* These numbers are taken from the Tables; the Report seems to have taken some of 
the figures of 1864, and gives the deerease as only 213: 
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2,967 
Ditto 26,213 
Suspected persons 35744 
| 25,847 
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were inquests on infants not older than 
year, and of these 1,164 were illegitimate 


were illegitimate; of other persons 1,8 


the year had been 74,9157. 


Of recommitted p 


4 superior education from 234 to 200. 


from county and borough prisons 2,751 


9 males and 3 females to lunatic asylums; 


on the termination of their sentences; 1,866 


Imale and 4 females on medical grounds ; 
2 males on commutation of sentence; 13 


of inquests on children between 1 year and 
) there were 2,935, and of these only 234 | neither read nor write; 484 who could do 
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~ Coroners’ Inquests.—In 1865 there were | males were pardoned; 110 males and 14 
25,011 inquests, on 17,566 males and 7,445 | females died; 2 males committed suicide, 
females; an increase of 367 males and a/and1 escaped. A total of 2,996 males and 
decrease of 143 females, a total increase of | 526 females disposed of in the year, leaving 
224 over the preceding year. Verdicts of | 5,724 males and 1,102 females in confine- 
murder were found in 229 cases; and of | ment on March 31, 1866; a total of 6,826, 
these 175 were of infants of 1 year old or 
under, a decrease of 25 from 1864. There | ginning of the year. The total cost of these 
were 282 verdicts of manslaughter, 6 of 
justifiable homicide, 1,397 of suicide, 11,397 


of accidental death, 222 of injuries from | Reformatory Schools—The number of 
causes unknown, 2,657 found dead. Of| these schools has increased by 1, and are 
what are classed as natural deaths, there | now 52. At the end of the year at Michael- 
were 8,823, of whom 385 were found to have | mas, 1864, there were 2,580 males and 668 
died from excessive drinking, 109 from | females under detention; and there were 
disease aggravated by neglect, 217 from | committed during the year 961 males and 


want, cold, exposure, &c., and 8,112 from | 224 females. Of these 1,185 there were 627 
other causes. Of the whole number 3,923 


a decrease of 315 from the number at the be- 


establishments for the year was 235,773. 


who had suffered some previous imprison- 
1 | ment, 1, a female, more than to times, and 
;| 9 other females from 5 to 7 times. Of the 

whole 1,183 there were 530 who could 


og | so only imperfectly ; and 118 who could read 
were between 7 and 16, 11,858 were between | and write well. The total amount payable 
16 and 60, 4,135 were 60 and above, and 351 


were of ages unknown. ‘The total cost for | was recovered from the parents in diminu- 


by the Treasury was 48,5051., and 2,3182. 
tion of the charges. 


Prisons.—The total number of commit-| Industrial Schools—At the Middlesex 
ments in the year 1865 had been 137,421, of | Industrial School at Feltham there were 554 
whom 104,573 were males and 32,848 were | boys under detention on September 30, 1864 5 
females. ‘These include 9,443 debtors on | and 216 were committed, and 1 re-admitted 
civil process, and 1,940 for military offences. | during the year; of the 216 there were 160 

mers there was a de-| who could neither read nor write, 52 who 
crease of 1,128, and a decrease on the whole | could read and write imperfectly, and only 
of 1,865. Excluding debtors and military | 4 who could read and write well. There 
offenders there were 126,038 commitments; 
of these, 32,641 males and 12,194 females | term of detention, and 16 by order of the 
could neither read nor write, 56,585 males | Secretary of State, 1 died, 1 absconded, and 
and 19,373 females could read, or read and | 1 was recommitted to prison for refractory 
write imperfectly, 3,465 males and 628 | conduct, leaving 556 under detention on 
females could read and write well, 193 males | September 29, 1865. The cost poe by 
and 7 females had received superior in-| the county was 241. 17s. per head. The 
struction, and of 731 males and 221 females | other industrial schools certified under Act of 
the amount of instruction was not ascer-| Parliament are now 31, and at the com- 
tained. These returns continue to show | mencement of the year had 640 boys and 
that ignorance promotes crime; in the | 218 girls under detention; during the year 
classes unable to read and write or to read 
and write imperfectly there is an increase of | 186 (of whom 8 had died) left the school in 
male offenders with trifling decrease of | various ways, leaving 782 boys and 272 girls 
females; while the number of those who | remaining on September 29, 1865. ‘The total 
can read and write well sinks from 6,720 | costs for the year were 15,4931. 
in 1864 to 4,093 in 1865, and of those with 


were 196 discharged on completion of the 


323 boys and 98 girls were committed, and 


4 
Crvit Law. 
County Courts.—The number of plaints 


The eleven Convict Prisons remain appro- | entered in the year was 482,849, and the 
priatedjas last year. At the commencement | causes determined were 823 with a jury, 
of the present, which began on April 1, 1865, | and 433,160 without a jury. The judg- 
there were 4,241 undergoing sentence; and | ments were —- for plaintiff, 253,635; for 
in the course of the year there were received | plaintiff by consent or admission, 163,161; 


for plaintiff by default, 471 ; non-suited, 


males and 354 females; a total of 10,348 for | 8,364 ; for defendant, 8,352. The total 
the year. Of these 845 males were trans-| amount for which plaints were entered was 
ported to Western Australia; 4 males were | 1,847,1101., the amount awarded by judg- 
removed to county jails; 1 male and 74 | ments was 926,6021., with costs to the amount 
females removed to reformatories or refuges ; | of 37,7172., and the fees on all proceedings 


amounted to 257,8751., more than 25 per 


142 males and 41 females were discharged | cent. on the amount recovered; the average 


costs and fees on each case determined was 


Males and 387 females on tickets of leave;| 13s.7¢@. There were 133,589 warrants issued 


for the sule of goods; 3,739 sales made; 
24,428 warrants of commitment issued, and 
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6,346 debtors imprisoned. The number of 
plaints had increased by 44,368 over 1864, 
and the sums claimed by 86,7261., while the 
amount awarded decreased by 54,153, and 
the fees had increased by 13,0341. 


Court of Bankruptcy.—In the year ending 
Oct. 11, 1865, there had been 8,305 adjudi- 
cations; of these 3,053 were in the London 
District Court, 1,692 in the County District 
Courts, and 3,560 in the County Courts. Of 
the total number, 4,572 were for debts not 
exceeding 300l.; and of these 3,360 were 
adjudicated upon by the County Courts. 
The total gross produce realized from bank- 
rupts’ effects was 856,9551. In 5,729 cases 
there was no dividend ; in 1,639 there were 
dividends, but in 861 cases the dividend was 
under 2s. 6d. in the pound; in 381 it was less 
than 5s., and in 35 there were 20s. paid. Of 
trust-deeds 5,204 were registered, an increase 
of 1,600 over 1864; and in the Masters’ 
offices 5,1 (Bape were taxed, a decrease of 
1,013, but the aggregate amount of the bills 
Was 93,5191., and the amount struck off was 
8,718 here were 6,076 orders of discharge 

ted, 403° suspended, and 107 refused. 

e total revenue of the Bankruptcy Court 
for the year was 156,4781.; a decrease of 
20,3371.; the expenditure was 128,0661.; and 
an investment of 30,c00l. was made in con- 
sols to the credit of the Chief Registrar. 


High Court of Chancery.—In the Appel- 
late Courts of the Lord Chancellor, the red 
Justices, the Master of the Rolls and the 
three Vice-Chancellors, there were 531 pleas, 
demurrers, motions, causes, appeals, &c., 
remaining for hearing at the beginning of 
the year, Nov. 1, 1864; 2,124 were entered 
between that date and Nov. 1, 1865; 1,905 
were heard, 251 were otherwise di oO 
and 492 were remanets at the end of the 
year. The number of orders for winding-up 
companies pending in Nov. 1864, was 104, 
the number on Nov. 1, 1865, was 155; the 
amount of calls made was 2,394,6131.; the 
assets realized were 1,123,995/.; the amount 
paid to creditors 1,354,0761.; amount re- 
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turned to contributories 70, 3551.; and there 
remained for future distribution 263,1421. 


Court Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.—In 1865 there had been 308 petitions 
filed, of which 5 were for nullity of mar- 
riage, 222 for dissolutions of marriage, 62 for 
judicial separation, 11 for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, 3 for declaratory act, and 5 in 
forma pauperis. There were 18 applications 
for protection of property, and 86 for alimony. 
There were 256 trials, of which 203 were 
tried before the judge ordinary alone, and 53 
with the assistance of a jury, all on oral 
evidence, The judgments given were 4 by 
the full court, 256 by the judge ordinary, 
and there were 4 appeals for a new trial, 
and 4 appeals to the full court. The fees 
received amounted to 2,6831. 


Admiralty Court.—At the beginning of 
the year, there were 169 causes pending, and 
501 were instituted during the year. The 
greatest number of new cases were for sal- 
vage (81), and damage by collision (210) , 
48 were for necessaries supplied to forei 
ships, and 45 for wages. amount for 
which all the causes were instituted was 
908,760l. There were 158 judgments; 108 
for plaintiff, 22 for defendant, with 28 de- 
crees for causes in default, incidental decrees, 
and decrees in penal causes. 


Judicial Committee, and Appeals to the 
House of Lords.—There were 89 appeals to 
the Privy Council, and 114 stood over from 
1864; of these 32 were heard and deter- 
mined, and 8 were dismissed for non-prose+ 
cution. Of the cases heard, 16 of the judg- 
ments were affirmed, 1 varied, and 15 re- 
versed, In the House of Lords there were 


f, | 62 appeals and causes in error, and 42 re- 


mained for hearing from the previous year. 
Of these 13 were dismissed for want of prose- 
cution, 37 judgments were delivered, in 24 
cases the previous decision was affirmed, 4 
were reversed, and‘g partly reversed, with 
directions and modifications. The number 
remaining to be heard was 48. 


XII.—JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF IRELAND FOR 1864. 


Tue returns for this year were more complete 
than those of the first year of their compila- 
tion, but Mr. Hancock points out that the 

roceedings before Chairmen of Counties and 
Somhen the High Court of Admiralty, and 
the business of the official assignees in Bank- 


ruptcy 4nd Insolvency are yet wanting, and 


and Police.—A trifling de- 
crease took place under this head in 1864. 
The total number was 13,812; of whom 
1,078 formed the Dublin police; 12,146 were 
for counties and towns; and 588 were 
superintendents, inspectors, fire-brigades, 
officers of health, &c., known as the local 
force; altogether less by 82 than in 1863; 
and is £ to every 420 of the population. 


The total cost for the year was 770,304). 
of which 67,3251. was furnished by local tax- 
ation, the remainder out of the general taxes 


Criminal Classes.—The returns continue 
to show a smaller proportion to the popula- 
tion than in England, as also the singular ex- 
cess of females over males; there was a de- 
crease in the number above 16 ae of age, 
and an increase in those under 16, The pro- 

rtion is still considerably below that of 

land, except in Dublin as compared with 
London; in Dublin the whole of the criminal 
class was as 1 to 117 of the population, while 
in London it was 1 for every 260; or taking 
the prostitutes separately, London had 1 2 
every 566, Dublin x in 307. The classifica 
tion is as follows :— 
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Characters. 
Known thieves and depredators 
Ditto 


Receivers of stolen goods . 
Ditto 

Prostitutes . . 
Ditto 

Suspected persons . . . 
Ditto 

Vagrants and tramps 
Ditto 


under 16 
6 


Total *2 over 16 


Total. . 


Males. 
298 


1,505 
8 
583 


334 
2,001 
1,429 
45309 
2, 


10,524 


And there were in addition 2,748 confined in local prisons, 1,776 in convict prisons, and 


638 in reformatories, making a total of 27,926. 
The houses of bad character are given thus :— 


Houses of receivers of stolen goods 
Resorts of thieves and prostitutes 
Brothels, and houses of ill fame . 
Tramps’ lodging-houses . . 


The total number of indictable crimes was 
10,865; this greatly less number than in 1863 
arises from the indictable offences decided 
summarily having been included in 1863, and 
separated in 1864. There is little difference 
in the quarters, the lowest being the quarter 
October to December, 2,553; the highest, 
July to September, 2,981; the reverse of 
what occurs in England, where the highest 
number is in the winter quarter. The 
number of persons apprehended for them 
was 6,979, of whom 4,715 were males, and 
2,064 females; of these 1,494 males and 863 
females were committed for trial; 1,840 males 
and 270 females were bailed for trial; and 
138 males and ror females were committed 
for want of sureties; the rest were discharged 
or bailed. There were 5,086 tried in the 
Criminal Courts—a decrease of 992 from the 
previous year ; 3,793 males and 1,293 females; 
of the total, 2,058 were not prosecuted or 
otherwise acquitted, and 28 were insane ; 3,000 
were convicted of the crimes charged; 
of the total of committals, 1,701 were for of- 
fences against the person, including 42 charges 
of murder, for which 27 were tried, 10 con- 
victed, 7 were sentenced to death, of whom 
2 were hung, and 5 commuted to penal ser- 
vitude for life ; 961 being the total of the con- 
victions in the class of offences against the 
person. The-offences against property with 
violence were 315, the convictions 172; 
against property without violence, 1,946, the 
convictions 1,267; malicious offences against 
property, 58, the conviction 20; forgeries and 
offences against the currency, 92, the convic- 
tions 53; and offences not included in the 
above classes, 961, the convictions 527. Ex- 
clusive of the convictions for murder, there 
were 408° sentenced: to various periods of 
penal servitude, 2,024 to various terms of im- 
prisonment, 357 to whipping, fine, &c., and 
204 Were respited or pardoned, 54 being 
retained in reformatory schools, Of the total 
number committed for trial, 1,755 could read 


6,639 

and write, 681 could read only, 1,645 could 
neither read nor write, and of 1,005 the state 
was not ascertained. There were 33 of 12 
years of age or under, 154 between 12 and 16, 
355 between 16 and 21, 1,706 between 21 and 
30, 1,289 between 30 and 60, 85 above 60, 
and 964 of whom the age could not be ascer- 


Of offences determined summarily, the 
total number proceeded against was 232,363, 
of whom 188,483 were males and 43,880 
females; of these 157,738 males and 33,891 
females were convicted. Drunkenness fur- 
nished 78,41) of the offenders; common 
assaults, 31,441; offences against Acts of Par- 
liament, such as Nuisance, Fisheries, Game, 
Poor Law, Weights and Measures, &c., num- 
bered 79,960; and there were 22,571 indict- 
able offences which were treated summarily. 
None of the sentences exceeded six months, 
and 147,559 were punished by fine. 

The costs of prosecution were 55,148. 

Coroners’ Inquests. — ‘These numbered 
3,155; those on males being 2,105, on females 
1,050. The ages and the finding of the juries 
have been given in only a few cases, and the 
returns are by means complete. The cost 
was 8,1641. 


Prisons.—The number of committals to 
prison in the year was 33,811, of which 
19,567 were of males, and 14,244 of females. 
Of the total there were 13,662 wholly illi- 
terate, 996 knew the alphabet, 1,179 could 
spell, 7,062 read imperfectly, 9,684 read and 
wrote, and of 287 the education was not 
ascertained. The total expenses of the jails 
had been 84,to1l., of which 2,4032. was fur- 
nished by the labour of the prisoners, 9,021. 
from the Government, and 75,670. from local 
rates. 

The total expenses of the jails had been 
84,1011., of which 2,4031., was furnished by 
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the labour of the prisoners, 9,0277. from the 
Government, and 75,6701. rates, 


Reformatory Schools —Of these there are 
four for boys and five for girls in Ireland; 
three are for Protestants and six for Roman 
Catholics, During the year there were 1 
committals, of whom 148 were boys and 
girls; of the whole, 103 could neither read 
nor write, 68 could read and write imper- 
f » 13 could read and write well, and none 
had superior instruction. 


Civil Courts—Queen’s Bench.—In the 
year there were 3,891 writs of summons and 
meri filed, and 2,126 judgments of various 

nds, the amount recovered on which was 
345,740l.; the number of causes entered for 
trial was 102, of which 41 were defended, 6 
undefended, 1 made remanet by consent, 37 
withdrawn, and 17 struck out, 

Common Pleas.—There were 3,937 writs 
of summons and plaints filed, and 1,592 
judgments; the amount recovered 147,8831. 
The number of causes entered for trial was 
154, of which 80 were defended, 4 undefended, 
4 made remanets, 50 withdrawn, 9 struck 
out, and 6 sent to the Nisi Prius Court to be 
tried by an assistant judge. 


Court of E: .—The writs of sum- 
mons and plaints filed numbered 4,014, and 
the judgments 1,826; the amount recovered 
330,0101. The number of causes entered for 
trial was 150; of which 52 were defended, 
1 undefended, 3 made remanets, and 94 with- 
drawn or disposed of in the Nisi Prius Court. 


Consolidated Nisi Prius—The number of 
causes entered for trial was 156, of which 44 
were defended, 11 undefended, 5 made rema- 
nets, 17 withdrawn, and 75 struck out or 
settled; 1 referred to arbitration, 2 venue 
changed, and 1 postponed. , 


In the Taxing Office, 2,336 bills of costs 
were certified; the amount claimed was 
61,3221.; the amount allowed 47,7341.; and 
the Law Fund duties were 5821. 


On Circuit—In the various Courts there 
were 366 causes entered for trial; of which 
272 were defended, 15 undefended, 7 made 
remanets, 58 withdrawn, and 14 struck out 
or settled by consent; the amount recovered 
9,889l. There were also appeals from Chair- 
men of Counties and Recorders, present- 
ments and objections to them, claims for 
malicious injuries, &c., &c., to the amount of 
1,021,03 21, 


In Local Courts and Courts of Conscience 
(there are only eight, and one made no return) 
there were 10,390 summonses issued, and 
0.344 causes were heard. The decisions were 
5,063 for the plaintiff, and 761 for the defen- 
dant ; the sum recovered 4,365!., or less than 
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13s. on each claim, and for this 814 executiotis 


were The fees coll amounted 
to 7791. 


Chancery.—Before the Lord Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls the cause peti- 
tions numbered 196; of these 187 were 
heard, 3 otherwise disposed of, and 6 awaited 
a hearing. There were also 416 petitions on 
various matters heard in Court (by the Lord 
Chancellor 73, by the Master of the Rolls 
343). Altogether the sum of 880,0831. was 
received and 38,8881. disbursed; the fees 
received amounted to 4,3552. In the Secre- 
taries’ and other offices there is a considerable 
number of transactions likewise conducted, 
of which accounts are given. 


Landed Estates Court.—At the commence- 
wore the year were 1,400 

n ,» and 959 others were presen 0 
Which 429 for sales of 
estates, and 43 for sales of unencumbered 
exc. or a nting new trustees, Xc., 
&c. Sales aa ose had in 344 cases, the 
net rental amounting to 83,300l., the pur- 
chase-money to 1,342,629l.; money ordered 
for a 1,424,0041,, and the duty paid 
to the Court during the year 6,4461. 

Court of Probate.—In the principal Court 
there were 1,038 probates and 599 adminis- 
trations, and 415 caveats were entered. 
There were 103 causes, 18 trials by special 
jury, 17 by common jury, and 13 by the 
judge only. The fees received were 8,19"l., 
and the amount of taxed costs 15,1711.; the 
duty received is not stated. In the District 
Registries there were 819 probates lodged, 
484 letters of administration, and 137 letters 
of administration with will annexed; 166 
caveats were entered, The fees received 
amounted to 4,970l., and the duty received 
amounted to 27,6421. 


Ecclesiastical Courts.—The proceedings 
were very limited. The whole number of 
causes was but 45; of these, 7 .were for 
sequestration on account of debt, 31 for 
faculties for altering or rebuilding churches, 
the rest for dilapidations, pew-rights, &c. 


In the High Court of Admirally there was 
no return made. 


Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency.— 
The total number of petitions presented was 
830, beyond this the return is either incom- 
plete or blank. During the year 133 cases 
were finally wound up; the liabilities on 
which were 486,6121.; the claims proved 
408,2561. ; the gross assets 251,9411., collected 
171,769. 5 payments 69,4521.; 

vidends declared 88,4071.; legal expenses 


11,3381.; other expenses 2,5111.; amount 
ptcies 


undivided 581. 


On 13 bankru 
was no dividend. 
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XIIIL.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1866 


Feb. Tur First Session of the Seventh Parliament of the present 
1, Teign was opened by Commission in the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons having been summoned to the bar, the 
Lord Chancellor announced the opening of the new Parliament, directed 
the members to be sworn, and the House of Commons to elect a Speaker, 
after which he said the cause of their being assembled would be declared. 
The Commons then retired, some members were sworn, and Mr, Evelyn 
Denison was re-elected Speaker. 
Feb The interval having been occupied by the swearing ‘in of 
6 * the members, on this day the Queen opened the business of the 
* Houses in person, the Lord Chancellor standing just below her, 
reading the speech in her own words. It contained short notices of 
more topics than usual :—the marriage of the Princess Helena, the death 
of King Leopold, the termination of the civil war in the United States 
and of our diplomatic relations with them, the acceptance by Spain of 
the intervention of England and France in the dispute betwixt her and 
Chili, the treaty with Japan and the treaty of commerce with Austria, 
the melancholy events in Jamaica and the withdrawal of troops from 
New Zealand, the measures taken with regard to the cattle-plague, the 
Fenian conspiracy; and, more especially to the House of Commons, 
notices of Bills to be laid before them on the subjects of capital punish- 
ment, improvements in the bankruptcy laws, the oaths taken by members 
of parliament, and in the laws regulating the right of voting in the 
election of members of the House of Commons. In the House of Lords 
the Address was moved by the Marquis of Normanby and seconded by 
the Earl of Morley. The debate was almost wholly confined to a discus- 
sion of the measures taken by the Government for the repression of the 
cattle-plague, the Duke of Rutland and other members of the Opposition 
blaming it for want of energy, but ultimately the Address was voted 
without a division. 
(Commons.) As in the House of Lords, the cattle-plague formed the 
priciaigel subject, and after a long discussion the House adjourned to 
ebruary 8. 
Feb. (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards introduced a Bill for preventing 
- 8. auctioneers bidding for themselves in sales of landed estates. 
(Commons.) The debate on the Address was then resumed, The 
O'Donoghue moving as an amendment that Ireland had many grievances 
to complain, especially in not having an independent legislature. Ona 
division it was rejected by 346 to 25 votes, and the Address was carried. 
Feb (Lorps.) Her Majesty’s answer to the Address was brought 
“9, up. Lord Chelmsford then called attention to the situation of 
the Abyssinian captives, and the Earl of Clarendon replied 
that every effort was being made for their release, and that letters had 
been received stating that they were in good health. ; 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in two 
Bills to amend the National Debt Acts and the Post-Office Savings 
Bank Acts. . 

(Commons.) Sir George Grey introduced a Bill for regu- 
lating the trade and movement of cattle, with a view of repress- 
ing the terrible disease affecting them. It provided a modified 

eompensation for the sufferers, and that impo cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of disembarkation. A long discussion _— on 
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the details, and Mr. Hunt introduced another Bill with the same object ; 
both Bills were read a first time. Mr. Childers obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill enabling the Public Works Loan Commissioners to advance 
loans for the building of dwelling-houses for the labouring classes in 
populous places. 
Feb (Commons.) Mr. Hardcastle obtained leave to introduce a 
13. Bill for the abolition, and Mr. Newdegate for the commutation, 
* of Church Rates; and Mr. Coleridge for abolishing certain 
tests in the University of Oxford. On the motion of Sir J. Pakington, a 
Select Committee on the constitution of the Committee of Council on 
Education was re-appointed. Sir George Grey obtained leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the oaths taken by members of parliament. 
Feb (Commons.) The Cattle Plague Bill of Sir G. Grey was 
15 * considered in Committee ; a number of clauses were agreed to, 
* and an amendment proposed by Mr. Hunt, wholly prohibiting 
the removal of cattle by railway until March 25, was carried against the 
Government Bill by 264 against 181. The National Debt Reduction, 
the Savings Banks, the Post-Office Savings Banks, and the Pensions 
Bills were read a second time. Mr. Cardwell introduced a Bill for 
an alteration of the Constitution of Jamaica, which was read a first time. 
Feb (Lorps.) Both Houses met on this day (Saturday), and 
17. the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, Ireland, passed through 
* all its stages almost unanimously, and received the royal 
assent. 


Feb. — (Lorps.) The Cattle Plague Bill (Sir G. Grey's), after some 
19. ‘ “discussion, was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hunt’s Bill, for preventing the removal of cattle, 
with certain exceptions, till March 25, for some purposes, and till 
April 30 for others, was considered in Committee. The first 27 clauses 

, and the Chairman ordered to report progress. The National 
ebt Reduction, and the Savings Banks and Post-Office Savings Banks 
Bills, passed through Committee. ty. 
og - ne The royal assent was given to the Cattle Plague 
0. ill. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought up two mes- 
sages from the Queen for a marriage endowment of the Princess Helena, 
and for a provision for Prince Alfred on attaining his majority.. 

Feb (Commons.) Sir C.O’Loghlen moved the second reading of 

21. the Juries in Criminal Cases Bill, giving powers to the judges 
* to allow refreshments in certain cases to jurors, to discharge 
them without a verdict, and to receive verdicts on a Sunday. After some 
discussion, the second reading was postponed. 
(Commons.) The London (City) Traffic Regulation Bill 
was read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the settling of an 
annuity of 6,000/., with a dowry of 30,0001., on the Princess Helena on 
her marriage ; and an annuity of 15,0007. on Prince Alfred on his coming 
of age. The proposal was seconded by Mr. Disraeli, and carried unani- 
mously. On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seconded 
by Mr. Disraeli, a resolution for a monument, in Westminster Abbey, to 
Lord Palmerston was voted unanimously. The Jamaica Government 
Bill was read a second time ; and the Cattle Plague Bill (Mr. Hunt's) 
passed through Committee with many amendments. . 
F (Commons.) The Public Offices Site Bill was read a second 
93, time; and the report of the amendments on the Cattle Plague 
Bill was received, the Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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(Commons.) Lord CO. Paget brought forward the Navy Esti- 

mates, amounting to 10,388,1531., for the year 1866-7. Aftera 

; short discussion, the consideration was adjourned. The Na- 

tional Debt Reduction Bill, the Savings Banks and Post-Office Savings 

Banks Bill, the Pensions Bill, and the Jamaica Government Bills 

passed through Committee ; the Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Bill, the 

Cattle Diseases (Ireland) Bill, were read a second time ; and the Petit 
Juries (Ireland) Bill was read a first time. 

(Lorps.) Earl Granville, in moving the second reading of 
the Cattle Plague Bill (Mr. Hunt’s), said the Government 
would introduce certain amendments to facilitate its operation ; 

and, after some discussion, the Biil was read a second time. 

Commons.) The National Debt Reduction and the Savings Banks 
and Post-Office Savings Banks Bills were read a third time and passed ; 
and the Cattle Diseases (Ireland) Bill passed through Committee with 
amendments. 

Feb, _.{(Commons.) The Qualification for Offices Oath Abolition 

9g, Bill was read a second time after a division of 176 to 55; and 

* the Fellows of Colleges Declaration Bill was also read a second 

time. The Jamaica Government Bill was read a third time; the 

Princess Helena’s and Prince Alfred’s Annuity Bills were read a second 

time; and a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the Thea- 
trical Licences and Regulation Acts. 

March _ (CommMons.) In Committee of Supply, the naval estimates 

1, Were considered, and several items passed. The Exchequer 

* and Audits Department Bill was read a second time; the 
Cattle Plague (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed; and Mr, 
Baillie introduced a Bill to amend the Law of Entail in Scotland, which 
was read a first time. 

March ,, (COMMOoNS.) Mr. Childers introduced a Bill for abolishing 

9, _ the offices of treasurer and high bailiff in the County Courts, 

* and the Chancellor of the Exchequer a Bill for consoli- 

dating and amending the laws regulating the preparation, issue, and 

payment of Exchequer Bills, and both were read a first time. The 

Princess Helena’s Annuity Bill and the Qualification for Offices Aboli- 
tion Bill, passed through Committee. . 

March , The Lord Chancellor's Law of Evidence Act 

rc’ Amendment Bill, enabling a husband or wife to give evidence 

in certain cases in the Divorce Court, was thrown out on the 

second reading, the division being 29 on each side, and the Lord Chan- 

cellor, according to custom in such cases, giving his vote against altera- 

oe The Cattle Diseases (Ireland) Bill was read a second and third 

ime and 


Norreueg The Marquis of Hartington moved the Army Estimates ; 


and, after a long discussion, the first vote, for 138,117 men was a, 

to. The Princess Helena’s Annuity Bill was read a third time and 

passed; Prince Alfred’s Annuity Bill and the Pensions Bill passed 

Pe Committee; and the Marine Mutiny Bill was read a second 
e. 


March ,. (LORDS-) _ The royal assent was given by commission to the 
g, Telegraph Act Amendment Bill and the Cattle Diseases (Ire 

(Commons.) The London (City) Corporation Gas Bill was read a 
second time, after a debate and a division of 219 to 193. The 
Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill was read a third time and 


passed, 
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March (Commons.) The second feading of the Church Rates Abo- 
lition Bill was carried by a division of 285 to 252. Prince 
Alfred’s Annuity Bill was read a third time and passed ; and 

the Mutiny Bill was read a second time. 
| (Lorvs.) ‘The Cattle Plague Bill and the Savings Banks 
8 and Post-Office Savings Banks Bill, were read a third time and 


(Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Bill, Mr. Disraeli announced that he should no longer 
oppose it, but would propose some amendments in Committee; Mr. 

halley and Mr. Newdegate spoke against the second reading; the 
House divided, and it was carried by 298 to 5. 

March (Lorvs.) The Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill was 

. read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Princess Helena’s, and Prince Alfred’s An- 
nuity Bills passed through Committee; and the Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Reform 
Bill: it proposed to extend the county franchise to holdings of 14l. a 
year for houses with or without land; in towns to holdings of 71. annual 
value, to lodgers paying 101. a year; to holders of 50I. in a savings bank 
for a period of two years previous to the claim being made; and a dis- 
franchisement of labourers in}dockyards; after a short debate the dis- 
cussion was adjourned. The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a third 
time and passed ; and the Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Bill, and the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill, were both read a second time 
and referred to the same Committee. 

March ,, (LOPS) On the motion of Earl Russell, the Jamaica 

13 Government Bill was read a second time; the Annuity Bill 
* for the Princess Helena and Prince Alfred, were read a third 

time and passed. 
Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Reform Bill was resumed, 

and ultimately the Bill was read a first time without a division. 

March (Lorps.) The National Debt Reduction Bill, the Jamaica 

15 Government Bill, and the Marine Mutiny Bill, passed through 

* Committee ; and the Mutiny Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, Sir G. 
Grey accepted the portion of Mr. Disraeli’s amendment, which recognised 
the Act of Settlement ; but opposed the other part affirming the Queen’s 
supremacy in Courts of Law, and after a debate, the proposed amend- 
ment was rejected by 236 to 232, and the Bill passed through Committee. 

March (Lorps.) The Jamaica Government Bill, the Marine Mutiny 

16 Bill, and the National Debt Reduction Bill were read a third 
* time and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord E. Cecil moved for the appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the constitution and discipline of the military 
colleges of Woolwich and Sandhurst; on a division, the motion was 
negatived by 152 to 132. In Committee of Supply, various items of 
the Navy Estimates were voted; the Exchequer Bills Bill, and the 
Exchequer and Audit Department Bill, passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) ‘The Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill was 
read a third time and passed ; a portion of the Navy Estimates 

* was agreed to in Committee; the Consolidation Fund Bill 
through Committee; as did also the County Courts Bill, the 


og Houses (Scotland) Amendment Bill, and the Public Offices 
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March (Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill was read a third time and 

20. passed. 

(Commons.) Earl Grosvenor gave notice of an amendment on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, affirming the inexpediency of pro- 
ceeding with it until the complete scheme for the amendment of the 
representation was before the House. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Cowper, Bills relating to 

Thames Embankment, and the Park Lane Improvement, 
were referred to a Select Committee. The Oxford Tests 
Abolition Bill was read a second time after a division of 217 to 103. 
March (Lorps.) Lord St. Leonards introduced a Bill to establish 
99, Councils of Conciliation, to determine disputes between masters 
* and operatives ; and the Consolidated Fund Bill was passed. 

(Commons.) Ona motion of Mr. C. Bentinck, it was resolved by 101 
to 70 that the competition for designs for the new Courts of Justice 
should not be confined to six architects, as had been announced; the 
Contagious Diseases Bill was read a second time; the Poor Persons’ 
Burial (Ireland), and the Grand Juries Presentment (Ireland) Bills, and 
the Animals’ Assurance Bill, were read a first time. 

(Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to a 
number of Bills; the Lord Chancellor’s Bill to amend the law 
relating to capital punishment; and a Bill relating to the 

tenure of land in Ireland, were read a first time; the Ecclesiastical 
Commission Bill, a second time, and the House adjourned to April 12. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained to the 

House the course the Government intended to take in reference to the 


Reform Bill; they would oppose Earl Grosvenor’s resolution as being a 


vote of want of confidence; but on the Bill being read a second time, 
they were prepared to lay before the House the Billsrelating to Scotland 
and Ireland, and the redistribution of seats, not intending, however, to 
proceed any further with them this Session. 

April (Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
6 resolutions for the better management of the Crown Lands; 
“the Cattle Assurance Bill was read a second time; the Public 

Offices (Site) Bill was read a third time and passed; the Cattle Con- 
tagious Diseases Bill was read a second time; the Lea Fisheries Bill, 
the Lodging Houses (Ireland) Bill, the Drainage Works (Ireland) Bill, 
and the Corporation Officers’ (Ireland) Superannuation Bill, were read 
a first time. 
ril (Commons.) A Bill for the appropriation of a portion of the © 
income of the suppressed stall of Finsbury to the relief of the 
spiritual destitution of the metropolis, was read a first time ; 
the Exchequer and Audit Departments Bill passed through Committee ; 
and the Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Bill was read a third time. _ 
‘April (Commons.) The Postmaster-General Bill, for enabling him 
“Th to sit in the House of Commons, was read a second time; as 
* was also the Public Libraries Amendment Act. In Committee 
of Supply, a vote of 60,0007. for the site of the Courts of Justice was 
‘akin! to. The Cattle Contagious Diseases Bill passed through Com- 
mittee; the Railway Clauses Bill, and the Railways (Guards’ and 
Passengers’ Communication) Bill were read a second time. 

April (Lorps.) The Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) Bill, the 

|. “75" Bast India Military Funds Transfer Bill, and the County Courts 

_ °“* — Bill for abolishing the offices of treasurers and high-bailiffs, 

were read a second time. 


Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the second 
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reading of the Franchise Extension Bill, in a long and forcible speech ; 
Earl Grosvenor moved as an amendment, that it was inexpedient to 
consider the proposals of the Bill until the whole scheme for amending 
the representation was before the House, which was seconded by Lord 
Stanley. After a long debate, in which the Bill was supported by Mr. 
P. W. Martin and the Marquis of Hartington, and opposed by Mr. 
Horsfall, General Peel, and Mr. Banks Stanhope, the debate was 
adjourned. The Report of the Supply Committee was brought up and 
agreed to, and the Act Bill was read a second time. 
April ~,§Commons.) The debate on the Representation of the People 
13 Bill was resumed ; it was supported by Mr. Baxter, Mr. Han- 
* bury, Sir F. Goldsmid, and Sir George Grey ; and opposed by 
Sir E. B. Lytton, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Selwyn, Lord R. Montagu, and Mr, 
Laing, when it was again adjourned. The Cattle Contagious Diseases 
Bill was read a third time and passed; and a Committee appointed to 
which was referred the London City Corporation Gas Bill. 
(Lorps.) The Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill was 
16. read a second time, the Earl of Derby withdrawing his oppo- 
sition; and the County Courts Bill passed through Com- 


mnittee. 

a) The debate on the Representation of the People Bill 
was resumed; and Mr. Maguire, Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir J. Simeon, Sir 
F. Crossley, and Mr. Layard, spoke in its support; and Lord Dunkellin, 
Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Adderley, and Sir H. Cairns, in opposition; after 
which the debate was again adjourned. The Writs Registration (Scot- . 
land) Bill, the Trusts (Scotland) Bill, the Lunacy Acts psctanenses | 
Amendment Bill, and the Customs Duties (Isle of Man) Bill, were r 
a second time; the Postmaster-General Bill went through Committee ; 
the Forfeiture for Treason and Felony Abolition Bill, and the Bank- 
ruptcy Law Amendment Bill, were read a first time. 

April (Lorps.) The Cattle Contagious Diseases: Bill, and the 

7 Cattle Sheds in Burghs (Scotland) Bill, were read a second time, 

and the County Courts Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Sir F. Kelly moved a resolution pledging the House in 
case of any future remission of taxation, to take the Malt Duty into con- 
sideration ; Mr. J. S. Mill opposed it, on the ground that the reduction 
of the National Debt was far more imperative; after a long debate, the 
motion was negatived by 235 against 150. The Grand Juries Present- 
ment (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, and the Poor Persons’ 
Burial (Ireland) Bill, and the Superannuation (Officers of Metropolitan 
Vestries and District Boards’) Bill, were passed through Committee. 

April (yond the The Public Companies Bill, the Hop Trade 

19, Bill, and the Thames Navigation Bill, were read a second time; © 

* the Bank-notes (Ireland) Bill was withdrawn; and the Post- 
master-General Bill was read a third time and passed. 

April (Lorps.) The Cattle Contagious Diseases Bill, and the 

19, Ouitie Sheds in Boroughs (Scotland) Bill, were read a third time 

an 

(Commons.) The debate on the Representation of the People Bill 
Was resumed, and was supported by Mr. Graham, Sir W. Hutt, Mr. T. 
Hughes, and Mr. Milner Gibson; and opposed by Lord Elcho, Mr. B. 
Hope, Mr. Doulton, and Mr. Hardy, and again adjourned. The Poor 
Persons’ Burial (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed; and 
the Savings Banks for Seamen and Marines, and the Bill for allowing 
ministers of parishes in Scotland to let or feu their glebe land, were 
introduced and read a first time. 
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April (Commoys.) The debate on the Representation of the People 
90, Bill was resumed, and was supported by Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
Mr. George Young, and Mr. Coleridge; and opposed by Mr. 
Gregory, Sir S. Northcote, and Mr. Horsman, and adjourned till Monday. 
The Acts Bill was read a third time and passed; and the amendments 
of the Lords to the Cattle Sheds in Boroughs (Scotland) were agreed to. 
April (Lorps.) The Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill was 
23. read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Bright resumed the debate on the Representation of 
the People Bill, which he supported, as did Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens and 
Mr. Goschen; Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Walpole spoke in favour of the 
amendment, after which the debate was again adjourned. The Cattle 
Assurance Bill, and the Customs Duties (Isle of Man) Bill, were read a 
third time and passed; the Convicts’ Property Bill, the Harbour Loans. 
Bill, the Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill, and the 
Divorce and Matrimonial Clauses Bill, were read a second time. 

April (Lorps.) The West Middlesex Water Bill was referred to a 

94, Committee, to consider whether new water companies should 

* not be required to obtain the supply from some other source 

than the Thames; and the East India Military Funds Transfer Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Prosecution Expenses Bill was read a third time 
and passed, 

April (Commons.) The Fellowship of Colleges Declaration Bill 

$5 passed through Committee, after a division of 208 in its favour, 
‘against 186. The Turnpike Roads Bill was discussed on the 
motion for the second reading, and the debate adjourned. 

April (Lorps.) The Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland) Bill was read 

26. a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Lowe resumed the debate on the Representation of 
the People Bill, and was followed in his opposition to it by Mr. Yorke, 
Lord Royston, Mr. Bromley, Mr. W. R. Duff, and Mr. Schreiber ; and 
they were replied to by Mr. Hodgkinson, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Otway, Mr. 
James, and Mr. Childers, after whom the debate was adjourned; and 
the Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

April (Commons.) The debate on the Representation of the 
97 People Bill was brought to a close, after speeches against it by 

* Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Butler-Johnstone, Sir S. M. Beach, 
Mr. Newdegate, Mr. W. Duncombe, and Mr. Disraeli; and in its favour by 
Captain Grosvenor, the O’Donoghue, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Baines, Mr. P. 
Taylor, Mr. R. J. Harvey, Mr. Locke King, and Mr. Gladstone; the 
second reading was carried by 318 against 313. pe 

April (Lorps.) ‘The royal assent was given by Commission to a 

4 number of public and private Bills. The Sunday Trading Bill 
was read a first time; and the Public Offices (Site) Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply a number of items in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates were agreed to; the Contagious Diseases Bill was 
read a third time and passed; and Mr. C. Fortescue introduced a Bill to 
amend the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, which was read a first 
time. 

M (Lorps.) The Capital Punishment Amendment Bill was 

1 read a second time; and the Sale of Land by Auction Bill was 
* read a third time and passed. 
‘Commons.) Addresses to the Crown were agreed to for the appoint- 
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ment of Commissions to inquire into the corrupt practices prevailing in 
the last elections of Members of Parliament for Totnes, Yarmouth, Rei- 
gate, and Lancaster. 

M (Commons.) Mr. T. Chambers moved the second reading of 

“Y the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, which, after a 

* ~ warm debate, was rejected by 174 against 155 ; and the Glebe 
Land (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Selling and Hawking of Goods on Sundays 

3 Y Bill, and ‘the Exchequer Bills and Bonds Bill, were read a 

* second time; the Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill, and 

the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial 
statement for the year. In it he proposed to remove the duties from tim- 
ber and pepper, to modify the duty on wine in regard to the proportion 
of alcohol, and to reduce the stage-carriage and post-horse duty from a 
penny to a farthing per mile. He had calculated the expenditure for 
the year at 66,225,000/., and the revenue at 67,575,0001., leaving a sur- 
plus of 1,350,000/. The reduction proposed amounted to 562,0001., and 
the remainder would be applied to the reduction of the National Debt. 
In addition, after having dwelt on the desirableness of reducing that 
debt, he propounded a plan of converting certain stock into terminable 
annuities, which he said, by the year 1905, would extinguish 50,000,000/. 
of it. The Crown Lands Bill passed through Committee, as did also the 
Convicts’ Property Bill and the Grand Juries’ Presentment (Ireland) 
Bill. The Land Drainage Supplemental Bill and the Inclosure Bill were 
read a second time. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland) Bill, the Cus- 

Y toms Duties (Isle of Man) Bill, and the Local Government 
Supplemental Bill, were read a third time and passed. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Prosecution Expenses Bill, the Dockyards 
7 Extension Act Amendment Bill, and the Contagious Diseases 
* _ Bill, were read a second time; and the Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Distri- 
bution of Seats Bill. By grouping together a number of small boroughs, 
giving one or two representatives only to each group, he would gain 
41 seats, and eight other boroughs would be reduced to one represen- 
tative each, making a total of 49. These he proposed to distribute 
among the populous counties to the number of 26; to give an extra 
representative to Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sal- 
ford ; and to divide the Tower Hamlets into divisions, with two each; 
to create seven new electoral boroughs with one member each, and one 
(Chelsea and Kensington) with two; and to give seven of the seats to 
Scotland. The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills were also introduced, and 
all were read a first time. The resolutions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer relating to the alteration of taxes and duties were considered 
and agreed to, as also that relating to the institution of terminable 
annuities towards reducing the National Debt. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Labouring-Classes’ Dwellings Bill was read a 

8 Y second time, and the Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ire- 
land) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Bill of the Imperial Gas Company, for erecting large 
gasworks in the vicinity of Victoria Park, was thrown out on the second 
reading. The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced a Bill for the 
Abolition of Compulsory Church-Rates, which, after some discussion, 
was read a first time, as were the Inland Revenue Bill and tke National 
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Debt Reduction Bill. The Bill for the Abolition of the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation was read a second time; and the Exchequer 
and Audit Departments Bill was read a third time and . 
May —(Commons.) The Veterinary Surgeons Bill and the Burial in 
9. Boroughs (Scotland) Bill were read a second time. 
Ma (Commons.) The Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill was 
rd read a second time. In Committee of Supply a number of 
* items in the departments of Law and Justice, Education, and 
Colonial, Consular, and Foreign Affairs, were agreed to ; and the National 
Gallery Enlargement Bill was read a second time. 


Ma (Lorps.) The Superannuation (Officers of Vestries, District 
ip Boards, &c.) Bill was read a second time, and the Dockyard 

* Extension Bill was read a third time and ; 

Commons.) In Committee of Supply the Army, the Civil Service, 
and the Miscellaneous Estimates passed through Committee, as did also 
the Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment Bill. 

Ma (LorDs. ) The Inclosure Bill, the Harbour Loans Bill, the 

1 "id Superannuation (Officers) Metropolitan Vestries and District 

* Boards Bill, were read a second time; and the Labouring- 
Classes’ Dwellings Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) ‘The Bill for the Redistribution of Seats, after a long 
speech from Mr. Disraeli recommending its withdrawal, was read a 
second time, without a division. The Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply was brought up and agreed to; the Crown Lands Bill, the Landed 

roperty Improvement (Ireland) Bill, and the Grand Juries’ Presentment 
(Ireland) Bill, were read a third time and passed; and the Court of 
Chancery (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Cardwell introduced a Bill for explaining 

15 the position of the Crown in respect to colonial bishoprics, so as 

* to place it in accordance with the recent decisions of the Privy 
Council, and it was read a first time. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of Man) Bill, the 

17 ‘Land Drainage Supplemental Bill, and the Cattle Assurance 

* Bill, were read a second time; the Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ 

(Ireland) Bill, the Contagious Diseases Bill, the Harbour Loans Bill, 

and the Superannuation (Officers of Metropolitan Vestries and District 
Boards) Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The debate on the second reading of the Tenure and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) Bill was adjourned, after a division of 157 
for the adjournment to 154 against. The Life Insurances (Ireland) Bill, 
the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill, and the Hop Trade Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

May (Lorps.) ‘The royal assent was given by Commission to a 

1s number of public and private Bills. The second reading of the 

“* Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bil] was carried by 

a majority of one, but, on the question that it do pass, an adjournment 
for a fortnight was proposed and agreed to. 

M (Commons.) On re-assembling after the Whitsuntide recess 

rd the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the second reading of 

* the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, which was agreed to 
after an amendment proposed by Mr. Hubbard for the reduction of the 
Fire and Marine Insurance Duties had been rejected. 

M (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of Man) Bill and 

ase the Hop Trade Bill were read a second time ; the Land Drainage 


Supplemental Bill and the Cattle Assurance Bill were read a 
third time and passed. 
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(Commons.) On the motion for the House going into Committee on 
the Franchise Bill, the amendment of Mr. Bouverie, that the Franchise 
Bill and the Distribution of Seats Bill be considered together, was 
adopted without any debate. Sir R. Knightley then moved that it be 
an instruction to the Committee to make provision for the better preven- 
tion of bribery and corruption at elections, which, after a warm debate, 
was carried by 248 to 238. Captain Hayter next moved another resolu- 
tion, that the redistribution was neither convenient nor equitable, and 
the whole measure not sufficiently matured, when, after several ches 
in favour of and against the resolution, the debate was adjourn The 
Reformatory Schools Bill and the Industrial Schools Bill were read a 
second time; and the Labouring-Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) Bill, and 
pan Fishery, Piers, and Harbours (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time 
an 

Ma (Lorns.) The Public Schools Bill and the Pensions Bill 

99° were read a second time. Earl Russell moved that the House 
* concur with the Commons in investigating the election bribery 
cases in the borough of Lancaster, but the debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) A long discussion on the prevention of bribery at elec- 
tions. Three resolutions were proposed, but all withdrawn. 

Ma (Commons.) The second reading was moved of Mr. Clay’s 

39” Educational Franchise Bill, which was supported by Lord R, 

* Montagu, Sir J. S. Pakington, Mr. B. Hope, and Viscount 

Cranborne, and opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 

Géschen, Mr. Bright, Mr. M. Chambers, and others, till the debate was 

adjourned, by the rule of the House, at a quarter to six. 'The Nuisances 

es palm and the Belfast Constabulary Bill were read a third time 
an 

Ma (Commons.) The discussion of Captain Hayter’s Amendment 

raid on the Representation of the People Bill was resumed, and 
* after speeches against the amendment by Mr. Gdschen, the 
Attorney-General, and others, and in its favour by Sir J. S. Pakington, 
Mr. Lowe, and others, was again adjourned. The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill was read a third time and passed. 
Sie (Lorps.) The Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill was thrown 
out on the third reading by 69 against 39. The Exchequer and 
Audits Department Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Representation of the 
People Bill was uel Sir H. Cairns arguing against it and the Lord 
Advocate in its favour, and, after a debate of some length, it was again 
adjourned. The Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Bill and the Glebe Lands 
(Scotland) Bill were read a third time and passed ; and the Indian Prize 
Money Bill passed through Committee. 
June _,(Commons.) After a continued debate on the Representation 
4. of the People Bill, Captain Hayter withdrew his amendment. 
* The House went into Committee on the Bill, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved that the Committee do report progress, 
which was carried. The Oyster Fisheries Bill and the Piers and Har- 
bours Conformation Bill were read a second time. 
June  (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of Man) Bill was 
5. read a third time and 


(Lorps,) The Crown Lands Bill, the Naval Savings Bank 
Bill, and the Nuisance Removal Bill were read a second time; 
and the Hop Trade Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) A resolution was agreed to for increasing the annuity of 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge from 3,0001, to 5,000/. per annum on her 
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marriage with the Prince of Teck. The House then went into Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bills. Clauses 1 and 2 were agreed to; clause 3 


was postponed. On clause 4 being moved, which related to the county 
franchise, Lord Stanley moved its postponement till the redistribution 
clauses had been settled. A warm debate ensued, when Lord Stanley’s 
amendment was negatived by 287 against 260. Mr. Walpole then moved 
his amendment, substituting 201. for 141. for the county franchise, which 
was also negatived, after some debate, by 297 to 283; and the Chairman 
of the Committee was ordered to report progress. The Standard of 
Weights and Measures Bill and the National Gallery Enlargement Bill 
passed through Committee. 

June  (Lorps.) The Pensions Bill and the Burials in Burghs 

8. (Scotland) Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods Bill and 
the County Assessments Bill were read a second time; and the Stan- 
dard of Weights, Measures, and Coinage Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

June (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by Commission to a 

1], Bumber of public and private Bills. The Charitable Trusts and 

* Deeds Enrolment Bill and the Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amend- 

ment Bill were read a second time; the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 

ments Bill, the Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Bill, the Nui- 

sances Removal Bill, the Life Insurances (Ireland) Bill, and the Naval 
Savings’ Bank Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bill, Mr. Hunt moved 
that the 141. franchise in counties should be rateable value, instead of 
gross estimated rental. This was opposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the debate was continued until it was moved that the Com- 
mittee report progress: negatived by 303 against 254. When it was 
moved that the House do adjourn, this, after a warm debate for an 
hour, was also negatived by 254 against 212; but being again moved, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave way. The Dogs Bill was read a 
second time ; and the Church Rates Bill and a Bill for annexing the 
government of Vancouver Island to that of British Columbia were read 
a first time. 

une _ (LoRDs.) The Lord Chancelllor introduced a Bill for 

12 revising the Statute Law. The Labouring Classes Dwellings 

* (Ireland) Bill, the Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Bill, 

the Belfast Constabulary Bill, and the Indian Prize Money Bill, were 
read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Gaslight and Coke Company Bill, opposed on 
account of its proposed situation near Victoria Park, passed through 
Committee after a division of 169 in its favour against 138. The Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, and the Sale and Purchase of Shares 
Bill, were read a first time; the Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ (Ireland) 
Bill, the Finsbury Estate Bill, and the Public Health Bill, were read a 
second time; and the Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition 
Bill was read a third time and passed. ] 

paw (Commons.) Mr. Coleridge’s Test Abolition (Oxford) Bill 

13, Was passed through Committee, after an amendment of Sir W. 

-“°  Heathcote’s for securing fellowships and headships of colleges 
against Dissenters had been negatived by 245 to 171. Princess Mary's 
Annuity Bill, and the Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods Bill, 
were read a third time and passed. ; 

June (Lorps.) The Drainage Maintenance (Ireland) Bill was 

14, ‘read a third time and passed, 
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(Commons.) In Committee on thé Reform Bills, Mr. Hunt’s amend- 
ment, substituting rating for rental as the county franchise qualification, 
was rejected by 280 against 273; and clause 4, requiring the possession 
of a house as a part of the qualification, was ordered to be omitted by 
361 to 74, the Chancellor of the Exchequer being in favour of the omis- 
sion; and the Committee were ordered to report progress. 

June _, hors.) The Capital Punishment Bill passed through 

1b Committee, after a division of 75 to 25 had carried the clause 
* empowering private executions. The Prosecutions’ Expenses 
Bill and the Charitable Trust Deeds’ Enrolment Bill were read a third 


time and 
(Lorps.) The Public Schools Bill, the Labouring Classes’ 
Dwellings (Ireland) Bill, the Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ire- 
land) Bill, the Belfast Constabulary Bill, the Indian Prize 
Money Bill, and the Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Reform Bills, Lord Dunkellin 
moved as an amendment on clause 4, that “ rateable value” be substi- 
tuted for “clear yearly value,” which, after an animated debate, was 
carried against the Government by 315 to 304. The National Gallery 
Enlargement Bill and the Dogs Bill were read a third time and 


(Lorps.) The Princess Mary's Annuity Bill was d 
— through all its stages. Earl Russell then proposed an sdapeaen- 
* ment till Monday (the 25th), that Ministers might ascertain 


her Majesty’s pleasure after their defeat on the previous day. 


Earl Russell, in the Lords, and Mr. Gladstone, in the Com- 
mons, stated that, after an interview with the Queen, she had 
been pleased to accept the resignation of the Ministry, and 

called on the Earl of Derby to form a new one; they therefore moved 
the adjournment of the House till the 28th, which was agreed to. 

June _(Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to a 

28. large number of Bills, public and private. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the House 
meet on the next day in order not to interrupt the proceedings respecting 
the election for Helston, and, in answer to Mr. B. Osborne, said that 
though the Ministry had resigned, and the sittings of the House would be 
necessarily interrupted till a new Ministry was constituted, it did not 
follow that all the pending public Bills would be abandoned. He con- 
cluded by promising that no factious opposition would be offered to any 
new combination of persons in the forthcoming Ministry, and explained 
that the Queen, after the interview with her Ministers, had not continued 
to entertain the opinion that they had resigned on a mere point of detail. 

July (Lorps.) After several adjournments to allow for the recon- 

9 struction of a Ministry, the Houses met, and the Earl of Derby 
* announced that, although his overtures to some of the members 
of the late Ministry, and of the Liberal party who had opposed the late 
Reform Bill, had not been accepted, he had formed his Ministry. He 
stated that the new Ministry would endeavour to maintain amicable 
relations with all foreign powers, to avoid all entanglement with foreign 
disputes, and to abstain from offering vexatious or irritating advice. He 
ampere attention to law reforms, and an amendment of the poor-laws, 
ut refused any pledge as to parliamentary reform. Earl Russell com- 
plimented him on the statement, and deprecated any opposition that 
would prevent the fair exposition of the intentions of the new Ministry. 
(Commons.) The acceptance of office had occasioned the vacation of 
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a number of seats. Some formal business was transacted, and the 
Finchley Estate and Hampstead Heath Bill was thrown out by 72 
to 65; after which the House adjourned till the 16th. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Glebe Lands (Scotland) Bill was read a 
10° nent time, and several private Bills were advanced a 
stage. . 
July (Lorps.) The Chancery Amendment Bill was thrown out 
12. on the second reading. 
July | (Lorps.) The Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill 
13. was read a third time and passed. 


July (Lorps.) The royal assent was given to a large number of 


16. public and private Bills. The Dogs Bill was read a second 
time. The Transubstantiation Declaration Abolition Bill was with- 
drawn ; the Standard of Weights, Measures, and Coinage Bill was read 
a second time. 

(Commons.) After some formal meetings, the new Ministers havin 
been re-elected and taken their seats, the regular business was crosaled 
with. Mr. Gladstone withdrew the four Reform Bills; and the Attorney- 
General (Sir H. Cairns) announced the withdrawal of the Bankruptcy Bill 
for this session. A conversation followed on the subject of breech-load- 
ing rifles, of which it was stated a large number had been ordered ; and 
a debate on the alleged impropriety of the late Government having issued 
a supplementary charter to the Queen’s University, Ireland, authorizing 
it to grant degrees to all qualified applicants of whatever religion, and 
without reference to their place of education. In Committee of Supply, 
several items were granted; the Colonial Bishops Bill was discharged ; 
the Landed Estates (Ireland) Bill was read a second time; the Public 
Schools Bill was read a first time; and the Revising Barristers’ Quali- 
fication Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Tenure (Ireland) Bill, and the National 

. 17, Gallery Site Bill, were read a second time; the Public Com- 

" i Bill was discharged ; and the Dogs Bill was thrown 
out on a division by 37 to 14. 

(Commons.) Mr. Berkeley brought forward his motion for the adop- 
tion of the Ballot in elections, which was negatived by 197 to 110. 

(Commons). The Declaration Bill and the Edu- 

Ard cation Franchise Bill were withdrawn ; the Returning Officers’ 

* Bill was ordered to be committed after a division of 122 to 67, 
but no progress was made; the second reading of the Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Bill was discussed until the debate was closed 
by the rule of the House at a quarter to six; the Fees (Public Depart- 
ments) Bill and the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Pay Bill passed 
through Committee; a Bill to amend the Act for providing superannua- 
tion allowances for officers of Unions and Parishes was read a first time. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor (Lord Cranworth) intro- 

>. duced a Bill to amend the Law relating to Extradition Treaties ; 

* he stated that it had been prepared by the late Government, 
and was necessary, as otherwise the Extradition Treaty with France would 
expire on December next. It was read a first time without opposition. 
The Sheriffs’ Court Houses (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill, the New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Government Bill, and the Revising 
Barristers’ Qualification Bill, were read a second time; the Glebe Lands 


(Scotland) Bill, and the Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods Bill, 


were read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) Viscount Cranborne made the annual statement of 
East India Accounts, The revenue for 1864-5 had been 46,653,0002,, 
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showing a deficiency of 193,0001.; but in 1865-6, the revenue had been 
47,041,000/., the expenditure 47,021,0001., a surplus of 20,0001. ; the total 
revenue for 1866-7 was estimated at 47,321,0001., the expenditure at 
47,393,8001., leaving a deficiency of 72,0001., which it was hoped might be 
supplied by an increase of the estimated revenue. The Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act Bill, the Courts of Justice Bill, 
the Public Works and Fisheries Bill, the Public Works Loan (Ireland) 
Bill, the Paupers’ (Scotland) Bill, the Poor Law Amendment Bill, the 
Court of Session (Scotland) Bill, and Overseers of the Poor (Small 
Parishes) Bill, were read a second time. The County Assessments 
Bill passed through Committee, the Hundred Bridges Bill, and the 
Charitable Trust Deeds Enrolment Bill were read a third time and 
passed ; and the Capital Punishment Within Prisons Bill was withdrawn. 
Jul (Lorps.) The Standards of Weights, Measures, and Coin- 

20” age Bill, and the Crown Lands Bill, were zead a third time 
- “* and passed ; the Postmaster-General Bill, and the Extradition 
Treaties Act Amendment Bill, were read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Oyster Fisheries Bill, the Straits Settlement Bill, 
and the British Columbia Bill, were read a third time; the Hares and 
Rabbits (Scotland) Bill, and the Parochial Buildings (Scotland) Bill, 
were read a second time; the Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill, and 
the Turnpike Trusts Bill, were read a first time. 

(Lorps.) The royal assent was given to the Prosecution 

xpenses, and a number of private Bills; the Sheriffs’ Court 

Houses (Scotland) Bill, the New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land Government Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply supplementary grants were 
voted for a supply of breech-loaders, with some other items. The 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Bill, the Courts of Justice Bill, the 
Public Works Loan (Ireland) Bill, the Commons (Metropolis) Bill, and 
the Paupers’ (Scotland) Bill, were read a third time and passed; the 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, the Admiralty Court (Ireland) Bill, 
the Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill, the Common Law Courts (Ireland) 
Bill, and the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, were withdrawn or 
Jul (Lorps.) The Consecration of Churchyards Bill was read 
9 re a second time, and the Extradition Treaties Act Amendment 

* Bill was read a third time and a . 

(Commons.) After a conversation in which the conduct of the 
Government and Sir R. Mayne in closing Hyde Park against a public 
meeting was discussed, the Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill was read 
a second time. 

Jul (Commons.) The Inland Revenue Bill and the Colonial 
Ard Branch Mints Bill were read a third time and passed ; and the 

* following Bills were withdrawn: Landlord and Tenant, Sea- 
Coast Fisheries, Charitable Donations and Bequests, and the Tenure and 
Improvement of Land, all relating to Ireland, and the Finsbury Estate. 

Jul (Lorps.) The British Columbia Bill, the Drainage and 

96" ‘Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Bill, Public Works Loan 

*  Treland Bill, Paupers’ (Scotland) Bill, and the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act Amendment Bill, were read a second time; the Standard of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage Bill, and the National Gallery En- 
largement Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Poor Law Amendment Bill, and the Railway Com- 
ge Securities Bill, passed through Committee; the New Zealand 
ill, the New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land Government Bill, 
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the Oyster Cultivation (Ireland) Bill, and the Bills of Sale Act Amend- 
ment Bill, were read a second time; the Fees (Public Departments) 
Bill was read a third time and passed; the Poor Law Officers Super- 
annuation (Scotland) Bill, the Elections (Returning Officers) Bill, and 
the Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill, were withdrawn. In Committee 
of Supply various items of the Civil Service Supply were voted. 

July: Lorps.) The Straits Settlement Bill, the Courts of Justice 

97 Bill, the Suburban Commons Bill, the Inland Revenue Bill, 
* and the Colonial Branch Mints Bill, were read a second time ; 
and the Railway Traffic Protection Bill was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) In Committee of Supply sums were voted, among other 
items for the memorials to Prince Albert and Lord Palmerston; the 
Appropriation Bill was brought in and read a first time. 

Jul (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to a 

80° number of Bills, most of them private. The Consecration of 

*  Churchyards Bill was withdrawn; the Foreign Jurisdiction 

Act Amendment Bill, the British Columbia Bill, and the Public Works 
Loans (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time and passed ; and the County 
Assessments Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Poor Law Amendment Bill, the New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land Government Bill, and the Public Libraries 
Act Amendment Bill were read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Government Supplemental Bills, the Land 

pt Drainage Supplemental Bill, and the Railway Companies’ 

* Securities Bill, were read a second time; the Courts of Justice 
Bill, the Inland Revenue Bill, the Colonial Branch Mints Bill, and the 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. Watkin moved, in a long speech, for a Commission 
to inquire into the subject of Banking and Currency in reference to the 
late panic and the high rate of discount maintained by the Bank of 
England; it was opposed by Sir 8. Northcote and Mr. Gladstone, and 
ultimately adjourned. Mr. Buxton moved resolutions condemnatory of 
the proceedings of the Governor and others during the late disturbances 
in Jamaica; one, lamenting their occurrence, was agreed to, the others 
were withdrawn. The Habeas Corpus Act Suspension (Ireland) Bill was 
read a first time; the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill was with- 
drawn ; the Railways (Ireland) Temporary Advances Bill, the Oysters 
— (Ireland) Bill, and the Prisons Bill, were read a third time 
and passed. 
A (Commons.) After a renewed debate Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 

" pulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill was read a second time, 
* with the understanding that it should be carried no further; 
and the Bills of Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Newdegate, and Sir W. Bovill for 
the settlement of the same contention were withdrawn. The Consoli- 
dated Fund Appropriation Bill was read a third time and passed; as 
were also the Landed Estates Court (Ireland), the New Zealand, the 
Cattle Diseases Act Amendment, and the Prisons; and the Patriotic 
Fund Bill was read a second time. 
A (Lorps.) The Poor Law Amendment Bill, and the Turnpike 
“9° Trusts Arrangement Bill, were read a second time; the Paro- 
chial Buildings (Scotland) Bill, the Fees (Public Departments) 
Bill, and the County Assessment Bill, were read a third time and 


Commons.) The Public Health, the Reformatory Schools, and the 
Industrial Schools Bill, were read a third time and passed; the Habeas 
Corpus Act Suspension (Ireland) Bill was passed through Committee 
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after a debate, and a division of 105 to 31 against Mr. Maguire’s reso- 
lutions in opposition to it. The Foreign Jurisdiction Act Amendment 
Bill was also read a second time. 
A —_— The Public Libraries Act Amendment, the Rail- 
- “3% ways (Ireland) Temporary Advances, the Consolidated Fund 
* Appropriation, the Landed Estates Court (Ireland), the New 
Zealand, the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act Amendment, and the 
Prisons Bills, were read a second time ; the Metropolitan Commons, the 
Local Government Supplemental, the Land Drainage Supplemental, 
and the Railway Securities Bills, were read a third time and passed 
(Commons.) The second reading of the Extradition Treaties Act 
Amendment Bill was carried on a division by 77 to 14, (The Common 
Law Courts (Fees and Salaries) Bill was read a third time and passed ; 
and after some miscellaneous conversation the House was counted out. 
Aug. (Commons.) The Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill 
4. was read a second and third time, and sent up to the Lords. 
A The royal assent was given to a number of Bills, mostly 
er private, by commission. The Habeas Corpus Suspension 
* (Ireland) Bill, the Patriotic Fund Bill, and the Constabula 
(Ireland) Bill, were read a second time; several Bills passed throug 
Committee; the Metropolitan Commons Bill, the Public Health Bill, 
and the Straits Settlement Bill, were read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) The Indemnity Bill and the Extradition Treaties Aet 
Amendment Bill were read a third time and ‘ 
Aug.» __Cvorps.) A number of Bills were read a third time and 
ws passed; and the Indemnity Bill was read a first and second 
time, the Earl of Derby expressing a belief that it would 
probably be the last time that the Bill would be needed. 
(Commons.) The Public Schools Bill-was discharged, and the Lords’ 
amendments to several Bills were agreed to. ; 
Aug. 5, (Lorps.) The Amendment of the Extradition Treaties Act 


8 y the House of Commons, limiting its operation to one year, — 


was agreed to; the Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill 

and the Patriotic Fund Bill were read a third time and , 
A The Houses met in order to be prordgued, and after the 
10. Royal assent had been given to a number of Bills, the Queen’s 
* Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. It thanked the 
Houses for their attention, congratulated them on the satisfactory rela- 
tions of the country with foreign powers, and on the suppression of the 
Fenian conspiracy; lamented the long continuance of the monetary 
panic, the protracted existence of the cattle plague, and the more 
recent outbreak of the cholera. Against the cholera and the cattle 
plague it announced that a form of prayer was being prepared ; and con- 
cluded by expressing hopes for the improvement of health by increased 


attention to sanitary matters, and for the continued success of the At- 
lantic telegraph. 
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XIV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1866. 
[29-80 Victoriz.] 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1866 :— 
New Bills introduced into the House .. .. .. 520 
Bills read a first time . “a 
— read a second time 486 
passed... .. .. <« 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years, as given in the 
House of Commons List :— 


Bills Passed. 1857 | 1858 | 1859 | 1860 | 1861 | 1862} 1863 | 1864 | 1865 | 1866 


| 
Agriculture . .| 2 4; 4; 4 2 3 | 10 


2 
Companies . 7/12) 8| 9) 5 7} 8; 
Improvements nt 43 | 44195! 44/491 43| 47/66! 9841] 91 


Towns, &e. . 
Internal 96 | 85 |117 1136 173 | 170 \225 | 267 293 
Navigation, &. . | 21/14 12/12/10] 15|29| 22 | 28 


nication . 
Private Regula- 
hon &e 15/10'17/19|} 8117! 101/15 


Totals . . |181 |167 |186 221 268 = 251 |347 | 392 378 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1857 to 1861 inclu- 
sive was nearly 205; the average number from 1862 to 1866 inclusive 
has been 321 ; the session of 1865 giving the highest number since 1846. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1866 :— 


Bills Not 
I. AGRICULTURE :— Introduced, P888ed passed, 
Drainage .. oe 618 10 3 

II, COMPANIES ce oe of Ll 1l 

III. ImpROVEMENTS IN Towns AND DISTRICTS :— 

1. General Improvements .. .. .. 13 9 4 

2. Water .. of of 83 29 4 

3. Gas as os, 42 36 6 

4, Markets, ‘Bridges, &. 11 3 

| 5. Municipal Regulation, &c. .. .. 10 6 4 


IV. INTERNAL COMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 924 22 2 
2. Railways of S11 201 110 


V. NAVIGATION :— 
1. Rivers .. « 4 2 
2. Harbours, Piers, and Docks a ue. Oe 24 8 
VI. PrivATE REGULATION .. «2 « « 16 15 1 


Totals .. .. 520 378 142 
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I, AGRICULTURE :— 


Drainage :—64. For the reclamation from the sea of certain lands near 

Harwich, and the construction of a pier and other works. 

~ 69, For extending the time for the purchase of lands, and the comple- 
tion of the works authorized by the South Essex Estuary and Reclama- 
tion Act, 1852. 

151. For authorizing the corporation of the borough of Leeds to make 
certain Cuts and Drains for the improvement of the borcugh. 

253. For the better drainage of the valley of the river Waveney, in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. . 

280. To authorize the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation 
Company to make a new conduit in lieu of certain portions of their 
authorized conduits. 

293. For utilizing the Sewage of the borough of Liverpool. 

301. To amend the East India Irrigation and Canal Act, 1861, with 
respect to the cancellation and surrender of shares, and otherwise with 
respect to the capital of the Company. . 

302. To amend the Madras Irrigation and Canal Act in reference to 
the cancellation and surrender of shares, and the raising of capital. 

319. For the purification of the river Thames, by the diversion there- 
from of the sewage of Oxford, Abingdon, Reading, Kingston, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Isleworth, and Brentford; and for ,the collection and 
utilization of that Sewage. 

346. To incorporate a Company for the construction of works and 
reclamation of lands in and near Pagham Harbour, in Sussex. 


IT. ComPanigs :— 


1. To enable the proprietors of the Manchester Royal Exchange to 
pull down and re-build the same. 

20. For the winding-up of the affairs and the dissolution of the 
Thames Tunnel Company. 

58. For bringing the Wesleyan and General Assurance Society under 
the operation of the Friendly Societies Discharge Act, 1845; and for 
removing doubts with respect to the validity of some of the policies of 
the Society. 

61. To remove doubts as to the validity of certain resolutions of 
meetings of the Titanic Steel and Iron Company (Limited). 

94. ‘To confer further powers on the British and Canadian Telegraph 
Company. 

105. To grant further powers to the Hull South Bridge Company, and 
to facilitate the completion of the approaches and tramway connected 
with the bridge. 

135. To give effect to an arrangement between the Amicable Society 
at a perpetual Assurance Office, and the Norwich Union Life Insurance 

iety. 

145. For the incorporation of the Roach River Oyster Fishery Com- 

ny, and for authorizing them to establish and maintain an Oyster 
Fishery in the river Roach, in Essex. 

185. For re-incorporating the Economic Telegraph Company (Limited), 
and for extending to them tlie powers of the Telegraph Act, 1865. 

225. To enable the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company to 
reduce the amount of their paid-up subscription capital; and to alter 
certain provisions of their deed of settlement; and to amend the 
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Guardian Assurance Company’s Act, 1850; and to give further powers 
to the Company and the Directors thereof. 
332. For authorizing the extension of time for the compulsory 


urchase of lands and completion of works by the Putney and Fulham 
ridge Company. 


III. ImprovemMENT oF Towns AND DistricrTs :— 


General Improvements :—51. For empowering the Corporation of 
Teignmouth to make new streets; and for amending the rating powers 
of the Corporation as the Local Board for the Borough. 

85. For the improvement of Glasgow, and the construction of new, 
and widening, altering, and diverting of existing streets in the said city. 

143. To extend and alter the boundaries of the municipal borough 

and district of Middlesborough, in the North Riding of Yorkshire; to 
extend the time for the completion of the market-place; to construct 
additional gasworks and light adjoining townships; to authorize the 
compulsory purchase of the rights of the North Eastern Railway Com- 
sé in the Port Clarence landing-place, and the construction of a 
anding place at Newport, and the purchase of lands for the same; to 
extend the powers of the Burial Board, provide a public park, an 
additional burial-ground, and a town hall and police station; to im- 
abet certain streets and roads, and divert a public footpath ; to raise 
urther moneys; to alter and amend the existing Acts relating to the 
borough and district. 

150. To enable the Metropolitan Board of Works to make improve- 
ments in the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, in Middlesex, by 
widening High Street and King Street, and forming new lines of streets 
connected therewith. 

157. For amending the Acts for the improvement of the borough of 
Leeds, and for conferring further powers on the Corporation of Leeds for 
the improvement of the borough. 

169. For the improvement of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, and 
for the regulation of markets there. 

222. For authorizing the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, to acquire and to regulate the markets and fairs in 
the borough, and to provide places for holding the markets and fairs, 
and to take tolls for the same; and for extending the periods for the 
completion of their waterworks; and for authorizing them to acquire 
lands and to raise further moneys; and for regulating their borrowing 
powers and debt. 

245. For defining and extending the powers of the trustees of the 
district and harbour of Maryport, in Cumberland; and for enabling 
them to improve the streets and buildings within the district, and to 
sewer and drain the same; to establish waterworks, gasworks, and police. 

261. For the improvement of the town and district of Bray, in the 
baronies of Rathdown and counties of Dublin and Wicklow. 


Water :—6. For extending the limits within which the West Mid- 
dlesex Waterworks Company may supply water. 

8. To authorize the construction of waterworks for the supply of 
water to the Lunatic Asylum for Cornwall, situate at Bodmin. 

9. To enable the Heywood Waterworks Company to raise additional 
capital. 

13. For better supplying with water the borough and parish of Bod- 
min, in Cornwall. 5 
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For better supplying with water the parish of Holyhead, in 
esey. 

18. To authorize the Paisley Water Commissioners to make and 
maintain additional reservoirs and other works, and to give an increased 
supply of water. 

19. For better supplying with water the towns of Bromsgrove and 
Droitwich, and certain parishes and places adjacent thereto in Wor- 
cestershire. 

23. To enable the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dublin 
to enlarge portions of the Dublin Corporation Waterworks, to erect 
logge poles and wires, and to borrow money. 

27. For extending the limits within which the Leicester Waterworks 
Company may supply water, and for empowering the Company to con- 
struct further aa and to raise additional capital, and for authorizing 
a further qeangenont between the Company and the Local Board of 
Health for the borough of Leicester, and the raising of money by the 
Local Board to effectuate that arrangement. 

39. For supplying with water the burgh of Tain, and places adjacent. 

49. To authorize the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company to 
construct additional works ; to extend the time limited for completing 
and purchasing the lands for certain works; to amend the Act relating 
to the Company. 

59. To confer further powers on the South Staffordshire Waterworks 
Company with reference to their undertaking, and to enable them to 
extend their works and district of supply. 

73. For better supplying with water Ebbw Vale, Beaufort, Sirhowy, 
Victoria, and the adjoining districts, within the Parishes of Bedwellty, 
Aberystruth, Llangattock, and Llangunnider, in the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Brecon. 

_ 81. For extending the limits of the district within which the Cam- 
bridge University and Town Waterworks Company may supply water, 
and for empowering the Company to raise additional capital. 

83. To authorize the company of proprietors of the Birmingham 
Waterworks to extend their limits of supply, to construct further works, 
and to raise additional capital. ; 

98. To extend the time limited by the Barnsley Local Board Act, 
1862, for the completion of the waterworks thereby authorized, and to 
enable the Local Board of Health for the district of the township of 
Barnsley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to raise further moneys for the 
purposes of that Act, and to amend the Acts relating to the said district. 

126. To empower the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Liverpool 
to construct a reservoir, roads, and other works, and to obtain water from 
the river Roddlesworth. 

133. To enable the Dundee Water Company to execute additional 
works, and to raise a further sum of money. 

137. For supplying the town of Wigton, and other places in Cumber- 
land with water. 

149. For better supplying with water Cefn, and places adjacent in 
Denbighshire. 

152. For enabling the Rochdale Waterworks Company to furnish a 
better supply of water, and to execute further works, and to raise further 
moneys. 

188. For supplying with water the town of Kilmarnock, suburbs 
thereof, and places adjacent. 

230. To enable the New River Company to raise a further sum of 
money. 
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241. For supplying with water the town of Bridge of Allan, and places 
adjacent. 

286. To authorize the company of proprietors of the Sheffield Water- 
works to construct further works, to purchase additional lands, and to 
raise additional capital. 

300. For better supplying the Weardale and Shildon district, and 
other places in the county of Durham, with water. 

308. For the transfer to a Public Trust of the waterworks and pro- 
perty of the Board of Police of the town of Greenock, and of the Shaws 
Water Joint Stock Company. 

309. For better supplying with water the town of Greenock and 
suburbs thereof, and districts and places adjacent, by the execution of 
additional works. 

328. To authorize the Commissioners of the Glasgow Corporation 
Waterworks to construct reservoirs and other works, and to take water 


from the river Clyde; and to provide for the removal of the weir across 
the said river. 


Gas :—4. To incorporate the Banbury Gaslight and Coke Company 
(Limited), and to make further provision for lighting Banbury and 
ity in the neighbourhood thereof in Oxfordshire and Northampton- 
shire. 


16. For granting further powers to the Croydon Commercial Gas and 
Coke Company. 

31. To confer further powers upon the Newark Gas Company, to 
authorize them to purchase additional lands, and to raise further 
moneys. 

. 32. To enable the Stourbridge Gas Company to raise additional capital. 

33. For incorporating and granting other powers to the Hornsey Gas 
Company, Limited. 

37. To incorporate the Frome Selwood Gas and Coke Company, 
and to make further provision for lighting with gas the town of 
ae Selwood and certain parishes and places in the neighbourhood 
thereof. 

40. For more effectually lighting Briton Ferry with gas. 

42. For authorizing the Bury Improvement Commissioners to raise a 
further sum of money for their gasworks. 

47. For the supply of the town of Ventnor and its vicinity in the Isle 
of Wight with gas and water. 

52. For empowering the Corporation of the borough of Congleton to 
purchase the gasworks of the Congleton Gaslight Company, and to supply 
gas within the borough and its neighbourhood in Cheshire, and to pave 
and improve streets and highways in the borough, and to improve and 
regulate markets and fairs in the borough. 

54. To make further provision for lighting with gas the town of 
Ryde and the neighbourhood thereof in the Isle of Wight; and to 
incorporate the Ryde Gas and Coke Company. 

Pain} To authorize the London Gaslight Company to raise further sums 
of money. 

62. To amend the Acts relating to the Belfast Gaslight Company, 
and to enable that Company to acquire additional lands. 

65. For more effectually lighting Slough and its neighbourhood with 


gas. 
68. For supplying Grange, Cartmel, and other places in Lancashire, 
and Arnside in Westmoreland, with gas and water. 


72. To incorporate the proprietors of the East Barnet Gas and Water 
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Company (Limited), and to confer on them further powers for the supply 
of gas and water. 

76. To enable the Local Board for the district of Nelson in Lancashire 
to provide a supply of water and gas for the district and its neighbour- 
psu =) to purchase the undertaking of the Nelson Gas Company 
(Limited). 

82. To dissolve and re-incorporate the Southgate and Colney Hatch 
Gaslight and Coke Company (Limited), for the increase and regulation of 
their capital, and for conferring upon the new Company additional 
powers with reference to the manufacture and supply of gas within 
prescribed limits in Middlesex and Hertfordshire. 

89. For incorporating the Colchester Gas Company, and defining the 
limits for the supply of gas by them, and regulating their capital. 

97. For incorporating and granting certain powers to the Cleethorpes 
Gas Company. 

99. To enable the Canterbury Gaslight and Coke Company to raise 
further sums of money for their gas and water undertakings; to con- 
struct and maintain a new system of waterworks to supply Canterbury 
and suburbs and other places, and to abandon their existing waterworks ; 
to change the name of the Company, and to repeal, consolidate, and 
amend the Acts relating thereto. 

106. To amend the Stockton Gas Act, 1857, and to authorize the 
Stockton Municipal Corporation to raise more money for the purposes of 
their gas supply. 

119. 'To alter and amend certain of the provisions of the British Gas- 
light Company, Limited (Staffordshire Potteries), Act, 1858. 

125. For better supplying with gas the inhabitants of Longton, and 
of certain places in the neighbourhood thereof, in Staffordshire. 

128. To incorporate a Company for the establishment of gasworks in 
the parish of Aldrington in Sussex, for more effectually lighting with 
gas the town of Brighton and various parishes and places in its 
vicinity. 

155. For lighting with gas the parish of Llanelly, and certain parts of 
the parishes of Llangattock and Llangynider in Brecknockshire, and 
the parish of Aberystruth in Monmouthshire. ; 

184. For extending the limits of the district within which the Brighton 
and Hove General Gas Company may supply gas; and for empowering 
the Company to raise additional capital. 

193. For extending the limits of the Sheffield Gas Act, 1855, and for 
authorizing the Sheffield United Gaslight Company to extend their 
works and increase their capital. 

199. To determine the powers of the General United Gaslight Com- 
pany for the lighting Dublin and its neighbourhood with gas. 

203. For re-constituting the Aldershot Gas and Water Company and 
for enabling the Company the better to supply the parish of Aldershot. 

205. For incorporating the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, formed by the amalgamation of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ 
Gas Company and the Commercial Gas Company of Ireland (Limited) ; 
and for authorizing the acquisition by the Company of gasworks and 
property of the United General Gas Company; and for defining the 
limits within which the Company may supply gas. 

218. For granting certain powers to the Neath New Gas Company. 

240. To authorize the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Aberavon, 
as the Local Board for the district, to purchase the existing gasworks 
of the Aberavon Gas and Coal Consumers’ Company (Limited), and to 
supply gas within the suid district. 
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244. For incorporating the Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Com- 
pany; for enabling them to supply gas to the parish of Wallsend and 
parts of the parish of Long Benton in Northumberland. 

275. To enable the Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and Coke 
Company to raise further capital. 


352. To authorize the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company to raise 
more money. 


Markets, Public Buildings, &c. :—2. For the establishment and regu- 
lation of a market near Columbia Square, in the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green, in Middlesex, and the opening of a new street, and the 
improvement of streets adjoining or near to the market place. 

26. For empowering the Corporation of Leicester to remove the cattle 
market of the borough to another site, and to erect a town hall and 
other public buildings, and for conferring other powers on the said 
Corporation. 

29. Forenabling the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Manchester to 
erect a town hall, police court, and other buildings; and to acquire 
additional lands. 

63. For making and maintaining a bridge across the river Tyne to 
connect the boroughs of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead, with 
approaches thereto. 

104 For erecting and maintaining a new court house, town house, 
county and town hall, police and other county and municipal buildings 
and offices for the county and city of Aberdeen. 

113. To facilitate the establishment of a burial ground by the town 
council of the borough of Belfast for the use of the inhabitants of the 
said borough. 

232. To enable the justices of Lancashire to erect a new bridge over 
the river Irwell in the townships of Kearsley and Pilkington in the 
hundred of Salford, in lieu of an old bridge there called Ringley Bridge. 

249. For authorizing the South London Market Company to raise 
further moneys. 

322. To amend an Act of the 17 Vict. cap. 20, and to enable the 
justices of the division of Manchester to provide courts and other neces- 
sary buildings, and to increase the rate authorized to be levied by the 
said Act, and to increase the remuneration of the Stipendiary Justice for 
the said division. 

327. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the bridges over 
the river Clyde at Glasgow; to provide for the union of the trusts and 
the rebuilding of the Hutchisontown Bridge. 

331. To provide for the re-erection of the workhouse and offices of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields in Westminster upon new sites. 


- Municipal Regulation :—12. For extending the Rathmines and Rath- 
gar township so as to include therein the townlands of Cherry Orchard 
in the parish of St. Nicholas, of Argos, Harold's Cross, Mount Jerome, 
Rathland East, and Rathland West, in the parish of St. Catherine, all in 
the barony of Upper Cross and county of Dublin. 

66. To amend an Act for repressing juvenile delinquency in 
Glasgow. 

80. For altering the vestry of the parish of St. George in Gloucester- 
shire, and for making further provision as to the election and appoint- 
ment of overseers of the poor and churchwardens of the said parish. ~ 

111. For the division of the parish and vicarage of Newchurch in the 
Isle of Wight into three distinct parishes and vicarages. 


on 
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130. For enabling the president, vice-presidents, treasurer, and gover- 
nors of the Magdalen Hospital for the reception of penitent prostitutes 
to sell and grant leases of the present site of the hospital and other 
lands belonging to them, to acquire a new site for the hospital, and to 
erect a new hospital thereon. 


273. To regulate the police and statute labour of Glasgow. 
INTERNAL’ COMMUNICATION :— 


Roads :—7. For repairing the road from the Gateshead and Hexham 
turnpike road at or near to Axwell Park Gate, on the river Derwent, in 
the township of Winlaton, in the parish of Ryton, in the county of 
Durham, to the village of Shotley Bridge , in the said county. 

21. To repeal an Act passed in the 7 Will. IV., intituled An Act for 
improving and maintaining the road from Dryclough through Shaw, 
New Hey, and Milnrow to Rochdale, and other roads in Lancashire, and 
to grant more effectual powers in lieu thereof. 

22. Tod extend the term and amend the provisions of the Act for more 
effectually repairing and improving the road from Butterton Moor End 
to the turnpike road leading from Buxton to Ashbourne, and other 
roads therein mentioned, in the counties of Stafford and Derby, and 
for making several diversions or new lines of road to communicate 
therewith. 

28. For more effectually maintaining and keeping in repair the roads, 
highways, and bridges in the counties of Ross and Cromarty; and for 
making new roads and bridges in the said counties. . 

50. To amalgamate the trusts of the Stafford, Sandon, and Eccleshall 
roads, the Stone, Stafford, and Penkridge roads, and the Stafford, 
Churchbridge, Uttoxeter, and Newport roads; and to authorize the 
construction of a new road. 

56. To extend the termand amend the provisions of an Act for repair- 
ing, amending, and maintaining the road from Congleton, in Cheshire, to 
a branch of the Leek turnpike road at Thatchmarsh Bottom, in the parish 
of Hartington, in Derbyshire, and from the Lowe to the Havannah Mills 
in Cheshire. 

67. For more effectually maintaining and keeping in repair the roads, 
propa bridges in Banffshire ; and for making new roads in the 
said county. 

74. To repeal an Act passed in the 3 and 4 Will. IV., “ for more effectu- 
ally repairing the road from the canal bridge in Hurdsfield, in Cheshire, to 
the turnpike road at Randle Carr Lane Head in Fernilee, in Derbyshire, 
leading to Chapel-in-the-Frith, in the same county,” and another Act, 

d in the same year, “to rectify a mistake in the above-mentioned 
Act, and to make more effectual provisions in lieu thereof.” 

79. For repairing and maintaining the road from Rochdale to Eden- 

field in Lancashire. 


100. To continue the Huntley, Mitcheldean, and Elton turnpike roads 
trust in Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. 

109. To repeal an Act passed in the 3 Will. IV., intituled an Act for 
more effectually repairing and improving several roads in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, leading to the borough of Saltash in Cornwall, and for 
making a new branch and deviations of roads to communicate therewith, 
and for granting more effectual powers in lieu thereof. 

110. To repeal an Act passed in the 11 Geo. IV., intituled an Act 
for amending and improving the road from Tonbridge to Ightham and 
other roads communicating therewith in Kent; and for granting more 
effectual powers in lieu thereof. 
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112. To extend the term and amend the provisions of the Act relating 
to the Abercarn turnpike roads. 

116. For making and maintaining a new road between Combmartin 
and Ilfracombe, both in Devonshire. 

118. To extend the term and amend the provisions of the Act relating 
to the roads leading from Swindon to Christian Malford Bridge, from 
Calne to Lyneham Green, and from the direction post in Long Leaze 
Lane, near Lydiard Marsh, to Cricklade in Wiitshire. 

122. For continuing the term and provisions of the several statutes 
relating to the Greenwich and Woolwich turnpike Lower Road in 
Kent. 

123. For the Harnham, Blandford, and Dorchester turnpike road in 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 

140. To grant a further term in certain roads leading to and from 
Bodmin, and other roads in the neighbourhood thereof, all in Cornwall ; 
to alter and improve one of those roads, and grant further powers for the 
management of the trust; to alter the rights of creditors ; and to repeal 
the existing Act. 

170. To continue the Kingsbridge and Dartmouth. turnpike roads 
trust in Devonshire. 

177. For making and maintaining a subway from Deptford, under the 
river Thames to the Isle of Dogs. 

226. To enable the Shrewsbury Bridges Company to alter the levels 
of a portion of a road, and to make certain new roads, and to make a 
bridge in lieu of a bridge authorized by a former Act. 

338. To authorize the construction of a new road from Eaton Square 
to Brompton Road, and improvements connected therewith. 


Railways.—Of the 200 Acts we give an abridged notice of each, indi- 
cating what appear to be new lines, ‘or extension of lines, by printing 
them in italic. 

3. Central Wales ; extension of time. 

5. Kidwelly and Burry Port and Burry Port Companies; for amalga- 

mation. 
10. North Eastern ; to construct a railway from Gilling to Helmsley and 
Pickering. 
11. North Eastern ; for branch railways in Durham, 
15. Neath and Brecon ; increase of capital. 
17. Devon and Somerset ; arrangement of capital. 
30. Morayshire ; to raise capital. 
34. Midland Great Western of Ireland; to acquire additional lands. 
35. Llanasa in Flintshire ; for forming a pier, harbour, and railway in or 
adjoining. 
36. Drayton Junction ; for raising additional capital. 
38. Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay ; to raise additional capital. 
41. Buckley; to passengers and to raise money. 
48, Lancashire and Yorkshire ; for additional lands and additional 
capital. 
44, Daas and Yorkshire; for a line between Blackburn and Padiham, 
45. Afon Valley ; for further powers. 
48. Dublin and Kingstown, and Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; for 
amending the lease. 
57. Parsonstown and Portumna Bridge ; for extension of time, and power 
of leasing. 
60. ‘iauamane for arrangements between it and the Londonderry 
and Lough Swilly. 
71, Lancashire and Yorkshire; for branch railways in the West Riding 
of York 
N 
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75. Merrybent and Darlington. 
86. South Yorkshire; to widen and improve a portion. 
87. Great Western and London and North Western; to vest in them a 
portion of the Wrexham and Minera. 
78. Hexham and Allendale ; to enable Greenwich Hospital and the North 
Eastern to assist in the completion. 
90. Midland ; increase and regulation of capital. 
92. Barry; alterations of line. 
96. Bristol and Exeter; to accept the transfer of the Bridgwater and 
Taunton Canal and Stolford Railway and Harbour Company. 
101. Harborne. 
107. Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood; to raise further capital. 
108. Crofthead and Kilmarnock Extension, and Glasgow and South- 
Western (Kilmarnock Direct); to authorize deviations. 
114. Bradford through Eccleshill to Idle, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
115. Bristol and Exeter; to construct railways in the parish of Bridgwater. 
117. Llynvi Valley ; for extensions and additional capital. 
120. Llynvi Valley and Ogmore Valley ; for amalgamation. 
124, Cork and Youghal ; winding-up. 
127, Great Northern ; for additional powers. 
129. Bridgnorth to Wolverhampton. 
132. Whitehaven and Furness Junction and Whitehaven, Cleator, and 
Egremont; to make a railway from Egremont to Sellafield. 
136. Eastern Bengal ; for regulating the powers. 
134. South Staffordshire; for further powers. 
138. Worcester, Bromyard, and Leominster ; for extension of time. 
139. Liverpool to Birkenhead. 
141. Uxbridge and Rickmansworth; extension of time. 
142. East and West Junction; to raise further money. 
144. Great Southern and Western ; to connect their railway with the Cork 
and Youghal. 
146. Glasgow and South Western ; to make and maintain certain railways 
in Ayrshire. 
147. Launceston and South Devon ; for further powers. ; 

148, For making a railway, wharf, and depét in Bristol, to connect the existing 
railways with the floating harbour ; and for granting certain powers to 
the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter railway companies. 

153. South Devon ; for further powers for extension. 

154. Berks and Hants Extension ; to the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 
at Westbury. 

158. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; for additional powers. 

159. Macclesfield to Knutsford and Warrington. 

160. Metropolitan ; for additional powers. 

161. Sunningdale and Cambridge Town ; for alterations. 

162. West Riding and Grimsby ; transference to the Great Northern and 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire. 

163. Hatfield Chase Warping and Improvement Company; to make rail- 
ways in connection with their Works. 

164. London, Worcester, and South Wales ; to make deviations. 

165. Severn Junction ; for branch railways to the South Wales and Forest of 
Dean Central. 

166. Great Northern; to abandon a short line at Barnet. 

167. Leven and East of Fife; to make and maintain certain branches in 
the parishes of Markinch and Wemyss in Fifeshire. 

168. London and North Western ; to construct new railways. 

171. North British ; for a railway between two points in their main line 
in South Leith. 

172. Leadburn, Linton, and Dolphinton and North British; for amalga- 
mation. 

173. North British, to make railways; Lanarkshire, Dumbartonshire, and 
Stirlingshire. 
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Longton through Adderley Green to Bucknall, with branches. 


. Tottenham and Hampstead Junction; for additional capital. 


Furness ; for additional powers. 


- Metropolitan District ; for power to acquire additional lands. 
Dublin and Antrim Junction; for extension of time, to create pre- 


ference shares, and to let their undertaking to the Belfast and 
Northern Counties or the Ulster. 
East London ; for further powers. 


. Sutherland ; for deviation and relinquishing a portion. 
. Midland Counties and Shannon Junction ; for extension of time. 
. Beldgelert; for extension and deviation. 


Hcylake, for extension to Parkgate. 


. Hull and Hornsea ; for amalgamation with the North Eastern. 


Cockermouth and Workington ; for vesting in the London and North 
Western. 


. Whitehaven Junction ; for vesting in the London and North Western. 


Great Northern and Midland; to become joint owners of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire (extension to Liverpool). 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Great Northern, and the 
Midland, to make new Lines of Railway connection with the Rail- 
ways authorized by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. 

Thorpe-le-Soken to Great Clacton, and a pier there, in Essex. 

Whitby, Redcar, and Middlesborough Union. 


. Beckford to Winchcomb. 
. Cannock Chase and Wolverhampton; for extension to Hednesford 


and to the South Staffordshire. 


- Thetford and Watton ; trom the Great Eastern. 


Esk Valley ; for leasing to the North British. 


. Shrewsbury and North Wales; for amalgamation with the Shrews- 


bury and Potteries Junction. 


2. Glasgow and South Western ; for additional powers. 

. Salishury and Yeovil; to join the Somerset and Dorset. 

. Edgware, Highgate, and London, for extension to Barnet. 
. Manchester to Stockport. 

: Merthyr, Tredegar, and Abergavenny to Blaeavon. 


Mid-Wales ; to raise further money. 


. Shrewsbury and Potteries Junction; for deviation and alteration. 


Swansea Vale and Neath and Brecon Junction; for leasing to the 
Neath and Brecon. 

Wivenhoe and Brightlingsea ; for additional capital. 

East Gloucestershire ; authorizing deviations. 


. Hemel Hempsted and London and North Western, for further 


powers. 


. London and South Western ; for arrangements with other companies. 


London and South Western; from Southampton and Dorchester to the 
Poole and Bournemouth Railway. a 
North British ; to make railways in the counties of Lanark, Linlith- 

gow, and Stirling. 


. Shrewsbury and North Wales ; for deviations-and alterations. 
. Stourbridge ; a new Railway, and additional capital. 
. Midland ; from Settle to Hawes, Appleby, and Carlisle. 


Bideford to Appledore, with a Branch to Westward Ho’. 

South Eastern ; for further powers. 

From the Great Western to Wantage in Berkshire. . 

Lancashire Union; new railways in Parr, Haydock, and Ashton-in- 
Makerfield, in Lancashire. 

London, ‘Brighton, and South Coast ; new lines in substitution for por- 
tions of St. Leonard’s line. 

Mid Kent ; for amalgamation with the South Eastern. _ 

Whitehaven and Furness Junction; for amalgamation with Furness. 

Great Northern and Western (of Ireland) ; for extension of time. 
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. West Bromwich and Walsall. 


East and West Junction; for power to stop up'and alter certain roads 
in Worcestershire. 


. Presteign and Clun to the Craven Arms. 
. Solway Junction ; to raise further capital. 
. Caledonian ; to make railways to the Albert Harbour at Greenock, and 


to Gourock in Renfrewshire, with a pier at Gourock. 


. Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junction ; to join the Penarth harbour, dock, 


and railway, and the Ely Valley Railway. 
London and North Western ; for additional powers. . 
Mold and Denbigh Junction ; to make branch railways and a deviation. 
North Eastern; to construct branch railways and other works in and 
near the city of York. 


. Ogmore Valley ; to make Extension Railways, and to raise additional 


moneys. 
Wycombe; for transfer of to the Great Western. 


. Great Eastern ; for additional powers. — 
. Central Ire 


ey ; to make and maintain certain new Lines of Railway. 


. Bedford and Northampton, to construct new lines, and to abandon por- 


tions of their authorized line. 
Bristol and North Somerset ; for additional capital. 


. Kingsbridge ; for deviations. 


Lynn and Sutton Bridge; for amalgamation with the Spalding and 
Bourn, and for a lease of the Norwich and Spalding to the amal- 
gamated Company. 


. North British ; to make several railways, and to authorize agreements 


with the Corporation of Edinburgh as to a fruit and vegetable 
market at Edinburgh, and with the Midland Railway Company as 
to a Goods Station at Carlisle. 


. Peterborough, Wisbeach, and Sutton ; to regulate their capital. 

. Somerset and Dorset ; to raise further moneys. 

. Buckley, and Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay; for agreement. 
. Southern ; to make deviation and branch railways, — ; 


Waterford and Limerick; for agreements with the Great Southern 
and Western, and Great Western. 


. Swansea Vale ; for facilitating the traffic over the railways of other 


Companies. 


. Wolver ton and Walsall ; to construct a short branch. 


Devon Valley; for branch railways into the mineral districts of 
Fife and Clackmannan. 


. Berwickshire ; to raise additional capital. 
- South Wales ; near St. Clears Station to Laugharne. 
. London, Brighton, and South Coast ; for defining and regulating their 


capital and mortgage debt. 


. London, Chatham, and Dover ; a branch to Chatham Dockyard. 
. London, Chatham, and Dover ; for oe a 


- London and North Western ; transfer of the 


erthyr, Tredegar, and 
Abergavenny. 


. North British; to make Railways near Glasgow. 

. Great Eastern; to make a railway to the Alerandra Palace. 

. Great North of Scotland ; for amalgamation of several companies. 
- Lianelly ; power to construct a pier at the Mumbles. 
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Muswe Hill Estate Company ; to make certain railways over their estate. 

North British ; railways in Linlithgow, Stirling and Edinburgh shires. 

Wick and Thurso; to be called the Caithness peony 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Great Northern, and the 
Midland ; transference of powers of the Liverpool Central Station. 

North Eastern ; for a line from Austhorpe to Church Fenton and Har- 
rogate Branch at Wetherby. 

Kidwelly ; to incorporate a company for the purpose. 
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298. Midland ; for additional powers. 
299. Great Western ; from Southall to the Thames near the Victoria Docks, to 
be called the North Metropolitan. 
303. Ryde in the Isle of Wight; for a central station, slaughter-house, &c. 
305. The New Romney. 
304. Aberdare to the Neath and Brecon railway at Capel Coelbren, and a 
branch to the Vale of Neath. 
306. Brecon and Llandovery Junction; extension of powers. 
307. Great Western ; for further powers. 
310. Northampton and Banbury Junction ; extension from Blockley to Ross. 
311. The North Western and Charing Cross, the London and North 
Western, and the South Eastern; for arrangements between. 
312. Tamar, Kit Hill, and Callington ; to authorize the use of the mixed 
gauge or the broad gauge only. 
313. Vale of Crickhowell ; for extension to Brecon. 
314, East London Eastern Extension. 
315. Midland ; to construct railways between Ashby-de-la-Zouch and 
Nuneaton. 
316. Canterbury to Hythe ; with branches to join the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and South Eastern. 
317. Halesowen and Bromsgrove ; to make branch lines in Worcestershire. 
318. For lines from the South Eastern, and London, Chatham, and Dover, to 
various districts and places in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
320. Anglesey Central ; to transfer their undertaking. 
321. From Bray, near Dublin, to Enniskerry. 
325. Caledonian ; for alteration of station at Edinburgh. 
- 326. Devon Valley ; additional capital and fur amalgamation. 
329. North British ; for a line to Newport. 
330. Pembroke and Tenby ; extension to Caermarthen and to Milford Haven, 
333. Barry ; to connect their line with the line of the Penarth harbour. 
334. Cambrian ; for deviations, &c. 
335. Ellesmere to Lliansaintffraid Glyn Ceiriog. 
336. Acton and Brentford to Hounslow. 
339. Limerick and Castle Connell ; extension to the river Shannon. 
340. South Essex ; a line to Pitsea. 
341. North British; a line to Bowness and Grangemouth. 
342, Caledonian ; certain branch railways in Lanarkshire and Midlothian. 
348. Great Western; at or near West Drayton to Colnbrook, and to the 
Windsor branch of the London and South Western railway at Staines. 
344. Louth to the Five Mile House Station of the Great Northern railway. 
345. Worcester to Tenbury ; to be called the Teme Valley railway. 
347. Delabole to Bossinney, with an extension to Bossinney harbour. 
348. Waterford, New Ross, and Wexford Junction ; for incorporation. 
349. From the North British (Border Union), near Longtown to Brampton, 
350. Scottish North Eastern; for amalgamation with the Caledonian. 
351. Great Northern; for running powers and arrangements. 
354. Newport P 3 for extension. 
355. North British; for branch railways at Dundee. 
- 856. Vale of Neath; for amalgamation with the Great Western. 
357. From the South Wales Line of the Great Western to the Coleford, Mon- 
mouth, Usk, and Pontypool. 
358. Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quuy to Buckley ; for extension. 
359. Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay ; for extension. 
360. Sligo and Ballaghaderreen Junction ; for renewal of powers. 
362. Downpatrick through Dundrum to Newcastle in Down. 
363. London, Chatham, and Dover; to make new streets and alterations 
for improving the access to their Ludgate Station ; and to authorize 
the Kent Coast Railway Company to make a new road at Ramsgate. 
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V. NAVIGATION :— 


Rivers and Canals :—93. To authorize the trustees of the river Weaver 
_ navigation to raise money for the improvement of their navigation. 

121. To amend certain of the provisions of the North Walsham and 
Dilham Canal Act. 

256. To authorize the Company of Proprietors of the Forth and Clyde 
navigation to raise further moneys. 

323. To authorize the Millwall Canal Company to raise more money. 


Harbours, Piers, and Docks :—24. For enabling the Corporation for 
preserving and improving the port of Dublin to borrow further sums of 
money ; and for amending the provisions of former Acts relating to the 
supply of ballast by the said Corporation. 

25. For enabling the Corporation for preserving and improving the 
port of Dublin to purchase the Custom House docks and premises, and 
the Grand Canal docks and warehouses, at Dublin. 

46. To enable the Dagenham (‘Thames) Dock Company to acquire 
additional lands, and to enlarge their undertaking, and to provide 
abattoirs and other conveniences; and toamend the Dagenham (Thames) 
Dock Acts, 1855 and 1862. 

53. For converting the estuary of Barry Island in Glamorganshire 
into a tidal harbour, and for works in connection therewith. 

70. For extending the powers of the New Milford Docks Company. 

77. To authorize the Dock Company at Kingston-upon-Hull to en- 
large the western dock, and to raise further sums of money; and to 
extend the time for the completion of the works. 

$4. To enable the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to improve their 
docks at Birkenhead by converting the existing low-water basin and the 
Morpeth basin into wet docks, and altering other works. 

88. To authorize the Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway Com- 
pany to alter the pier at Portishead and to construct other works, to 
extend the time for the purchase of lands and completion of works. 

91. To enable.the Tyne Improvement Commissioners to borrow 
further sums of money for the purposes of the piers at the mouth of the 
river Tyne and to alter the pier rates; and to amend the Acts relating 
to these Commissioners. 

95. For granting further powers to the Downs Docks Company. 

102. For the construction of a wet dock at the harbour of Montrose. 

103. To confirm an agreement entered into by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board for the purchase of certain lands at Birkenhead. 

- 131. To amend the powers of the Commissioners for improving and 
preserving the port, harbour, and river of Cork with respect to rates. 

156. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to the port and 
harbours of Greenock; to authorize the construction of a new harbour 
and graving dock and other works. 

208. For the construction of a wet dock and railways at the harbour 
of Ayr. 

298. For making docks on the river Axe, and a road thereto, with a 
bridge over that river, all in Somersetshire. 

229. To authorize the construction of docks on the west side of the 
river Medway at Rochester, with a railway to connect the same with the 
London, Chatham, and Dover railway. 

247. For the conservancy and improvement of the port and haven of 
Great Yarmouth and the rivers connected therewith; and for the levy- 
ing and extinguishing of tolls and duties. 

258. To enable the Swansea Harbour Trustees to complete and 
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maintain additional works, and to raise a further sum of money for the 
purposes of their undertaking. 

263. For the construction of fish-wharves and tramways and for the 
execution of other works at Great Yarmouth. 

296. For conferring on the trustees and others claiming under the 
will of the late Marquess of Bute powers with respect to tke reclaiming 
of mud land, and the making and maintaining of a dock or basin and a 
pier and railway and other works at Cardiff. 

324. For improving the harbour and making a dock at Burntisland. 

337. For making and maintaining a harbour in Ardmore Bay in the 
Firth of Clyde. 

361. To incorporate the Brighton West Pier Company ; and to enable 
them to construct a pier at Brighton. 


VI. Private REGULATION :— 


Of these there are fifteen: one is for the better regulation of Dr. 
Blythe’s benefaction to Clare College, Cambridge; another is for the 
better regulation of Market Bosworth School ; one for amending Charles 
Sheil’s Almshouses Charity Act; another to authorize the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, London, to consent to the union of the benefices of Allhallows 
Staining and St. Catherine Coleman in the city of London. The others 
are of no public importance. 


XV.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 29 & 30 Victoriz. 


I. Parliamentary. 


igne 
Officially ur Number. 
under Seal, 


Election—for Extension, and in Favour of . 
Vote by Ballot, &e. . : 13 
— for Extension to all Householders 
without Distinction of Sex — 
Elective Franchise Bill—in favour . . 1 
Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill— 
against . 16 
Parliamentary Representation—for giving 
Direct Representation to Barnsley. _ 
— for giving Direct Representation to 
| Chelsea and Kensington . ; 
—for giving Direct Representation to 
Rossendale 
Redistribution of Seats Bill—against ‘ 
Redistribution of Seats Bill—for giving 
a Representative to Darlington ; 
—— for giving a Representative to Stockton 
Representation of the People Bill—against 
—— against Clause 16 . 
—— for Removal of Disqualifications of 
Civil Servants of the — = 
ments . 


| 
‘ 
Petitions No. of bi 
Signa- 
tures. 
15 1,505 
1 1,521 | 
4 6,530 
89,517 
1 1,403 
3 2,589 | 
1 4,243 ff 
14 2,964 
2 8,352 
3 1,524 
44 13,305 
16 6,926 
1 2,595 
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_ Representation of the People Bill—in favour 238 
—— in favour of Proposed Amendment . — 
—— in favour, and for Extension to Scot- 
land. 1 
in favour, and for Redistribution of Seats oe 
Other Petitions on Parliamentary Subjects 


Total Parliamentary . 


II. Ecclesiastical. 


Church of England—against Innovations . 
Church of Ireland—against Disendowment 
—— for Disendowment . 
Church Rates—against Abolition 
Church Rates Abolition Bill—against . 
Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill— 


Instruction of Roman Catholic Children 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's — 

— in favour 

Roman Catholic University (Ireland) — 
for granting Charter ‘ 

Roman Catholics—against granting further 
Concessions . 

Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill—against ‘ 

Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Aboli- 
tion Bill—against . 
—, and Parliamentary Oaths "Amendment 
Bill—against . 

Union Workhouses—for providin g Spiritual 
— for Roman Catholic Chil- 

ens. 
Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical Subjects . 


Total Ecclesiastical . 


III. Colonial. 
Petitions on Colonial Subjects . : 


IV. Taxation. 


Fire Insurance—for or Redaction 

of Duty . ° 
Income Tax—for Repeal 
Malt—for Repeal of Duty 
Poor Law (Ireland)—against Union Rating 
—— for Union Rating . . ‘ 


151, 293 
7,413 


548 ,887 


Petitions No. of 
si Total 
868 528,553 
3 1,918 
4 1,796 
3 7,251 
142 8,815 
3 400 57,476 
5 394 27,458 
mill 6 225 5,690 
1 4 3 71 3,147 
1 63 «1,934 
it 26 12,862 
8 25 5,719 
| 15 323 36,910 
1 158 25,617 
188 325 
i 
| 
180 290-13, 881 
pt 1 4 1,018 
5 764-80, 513 
| 


Public Expenditure—for Reduction 
Public Expenditure—for Reduction; and 
Fire and Marine Insurance, &c.—for 
Repeal . ‘ 
Other Petitions relating to Taxation 


Total Taxation . e 


V. Miscellaneous. 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill— 


Summary of Public Petitions. 


2,531 
1,627 


80,782 


in favour < 7 37 2,863 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act (1866)—for 
Alteration . 41 309 15,394 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act (1866)—for 
continuing present Means of Preven- , 
tion — 1 1,680 
— for Extension of Time for ‘Compensation _ 40 1,146 
Cattle Plague—for National Insurance 3 8 2,843 
—— for stringent Measures of Repression 28 116 9,786 
Clerks to Justices Bill—in favour — 8 1,075 
Customs Out-Door Officers—for Inquiry, &e. 2 15 1,782 
Education — complaining of Conscience 
Clause . 1 31 1,057 
Education (Ireland)—against Alteration of 
System . ; 2 53 4,719 
—— for Alteration of System 3 257 103,636 
Gume Laws (Scotland)—for Modification . — 1 2,847 
Gasworks (Victoria Con- 
struction ° 6 99 18,374 
Herring Fisheries (Seotland) A\ Acts—against 
Alteration 1 1,503 
Hop Trade Bill—in Favour . i 156 1,599 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
Bill—in favour ‘ — 2 1,012 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Law Amendment Bill 
—in favour . 52 8,416 
Postal Communication (Alderney) — for 
Improvement 1 2 1,725 
Railway Travelling (Ireland) Bill—aguinst 21 139 6,625 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill—against 6 10 1,082 
Summary Procedure (Scotland) Bill—in 
_ favour . 24 35 1,514 
Tenant Right (Ireland) —for Alteration of 
Law 621 233,766 
Vaccination Bill—against, &e 7 193 11, 464 
Other Petitions relating to Miscellaneous 
Subjects . 494 1,043 23,019 
Total Miscellaneous . 648 3,229 438,923 


Total Number ‘ . 1,712 


9,742 1,711,356 
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Petitions No. of 
signed Total 
Nembe. ‘tures, | 
4 4,584 
241 
— —— 
1523 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From November, 1865, to November, 1866. 


Sept. 21, 1865. Valparaiso and other ports of Chili blockaded by a 
Spanish fleet under Admiral Parija, upon the refusal of the Chilian 
Government to consent to the claims of the Spanish Government, on a 
summons of only four days; the said claims having been previously 
arranged by the Spanish ambassador, but who had been withdrawn and 
his arrangements repudiated. 

Nov. 23. Stephens, the head-centre of the Fenians, who had been com- 
mitted for trial to Richmond jail, made his escape. On the 28th, the trial 
of the other conspirators commenced in Dublin; and on Dec. 1, Luby, the 
reir tried, was convicted, and sentenced to twenty years penal servi- 
tude. : 

Dec. 23. A convention entered into between France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland for the adoption of a like gold and silver currency, of fixed 
value, weight, standard of purity, and size, with a limit to each state to 
the amount of issue. ‘The coins are to be, in gold,—pieces of 100, 50, 20, 
10, and 5 francs ; in silver of 2 and 1 franc, and of 50 and 20 centimes. 
‘These coins, if not reduced in weight below a specific allowance, are to be 
accepted as legal tenders in all the above-mentioned states, and the old 
coinage is to be gradually withdrawn. 

Jan. 1, 1866. A tremendous fire broke out in one of the warehouses of 
the London and St. Katherine’s Docks. It was not extinguished till the 
3ced, when two large blocks, of six stories each, filled with jute, tallow, 
dye-woods, hemp, &c. were completely destroyed. Fortunately there was 
no loss of life. 

2. The Gazette appointment appeared of Sir H. R. Storks, and a Com- 
mission to inquire into the disturbances in Jamaica and the means taken 
for their suppression. 

11. An almost continuous succession of gales attended with great loss of 
life and property on our coasts and in our towns, was signalized- on this 
day by the loss of the London, an Australian passenger-ship, which after 
combating with the storm for several days, foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay, only 19 persons being saved out of 270. 

12. A meeting held in the city of London for the purpose of promoting 
a scheme by the Rev. Wm. Rogers, for providing cheap Middle-Class 
Education ; at which nearly 50,000/. were subscribed by the persons present. 

16. The county and city of Dublin, in consequence of the discovery of 
quantities of concealed arms, came under the operation of a Government 
proclamation, by which no person was allowed to appear with fire-arms, 
and empowering the police to search for arms in houses where they have 
reason to think they are concealed. 

23. General Prim, who had headed an abortive insurrection on Jan. 3, on 
this day crossed the frontier into Portugal. He had been pursued by 
several columns of Spanish troops, but all failed either to intercept him or 
bring him to action. 

29. Mr. George Peabody, the American merchant, in addition to the 
150,000/. previously given, makes a second magnificent donation of 
100,000/. for the relief of the poor in London. The trustees of the former 
gift had expended 80,000/. in erecting dwellings for the poor, in which very 
superior accommodation was afforded at rents below what they usually 
paid, but which gave an interest of 3 per cent. on the capital sunk. In 
four blocks of buildings, accommodation had been provided for 850 per-' 
sons. 

Feb. 2. The Special Commission —. to try the Fenian ‘eg wae 
tors in Ireland finished its task this day. Forty-one persons had been 
tried, either in Dublin or in Cork, and of these, thirty-six had been con- 
victed or pleaded guilty, three were acquitted, and in one case the jury 
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disagreed and were discharged. The sentences were for various terms of 
penal imprisonment. 

3. Ata Privy Council it was ordered that the sovereigns coined in the 
Sydney mint should be current throughout the British dominions and 
dependencies. 

eb. 11. After a succession of heavy gales, extending over all parts of 
the British Isles, a violent storm came on in the early morning from the 
south-west, lasting till late at night. It was the most furious experienced 
for many years, the force of the wind being occasionally 40 lbs. to the 
square foot. The damage done was enormous; houses and churches were 
unroofed, furnace chimney-stalks and warehouses blown down, trees up- 
rooted, but on land fortunately with but little loss of life. At sea the con- 
sequences were more calamitous; vessels dragged their anchors, were 
sunk or driven ashore ; yet the loss of life was less than might have been 
expected, through the efforts of the life-boats, the preventive service men, 
and other aids. 

17. An Act was pee through all its stages in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and received the royal assent, for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland: on the same day 120 persons were arrested in 
Dublin, others in various parts of the country, and many more on the fol- 
lowing days. 

20. Prince Couza, the Hospodar of the Danubian Principalities, deposed, 
and the throne offered to the Count of Flanders, who at once declined. 

23, The Prussian Legislature, after having passed two or three votes in 
condemnation of the Government measures, was suddenly closed. 

March 17. St. Patrick’s Day, on which the Fenians had threatened to 
invade Canada, passed off without any attempt being made, the Canadians 
having mustered and dispatched to the borders upwards of 10,000 rifle 
volunteers. 

28. A letter written by the Queen to Mr. George Peabody, thanking 
him for his munificent gift for the relief of the working-classes in England, 
and regretting that the honours she would have been glad to bestow were 
not deemed compatible with his position as an American citizen. 

31. The Spanish fleet, under Admiral Mendez Nunez, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the European consuls and the commanders of the 
English, French, and United States vessels, bombards the unprotected 
Chilian port of Valparaiso. For seven hours the ships fired upon the 
town, with not a shot in opposition. At the end of that time they with- 
drew, leaving the town in flames. The inhabitants, of whom only three 
lost their lives, were then at liberty to extinguish the fire, in which the 
were assisted by the fire-engines and crews of the foreign vessels, whic 
had returned to the harbour as soon as the firing had ceased. The damage 
prs by this useless and barbarous attack is estimated at 20 million of 

ollars. 

April 7. Mr. Johnson, the President of the United States, having passed 
his veto on the Civil Rights Bill (for equalizing the civil rights of the 
coloured population), the Senate, by 33 votes to 15, overrule his veto. 

a The Emperor of Russia, Alexander II., while entering his carriage 
at St. Petersburg, was fired at by a Russian named Karakosoff: the pistol 
was fortunately turned aside by a workman named Kommisaroff, who was 
ennobled for the act: the assassin was seized, and a military commission 
appointed to try the criminal and investigate the cause, supposed to be 
the result of a conspiracy. 

May 10. Suspension of payment of the old-established discount house 
of Gurney, Overend and Co. (Limited), with liabilities to the amount of 
10,000,000/. This was succeeded on the following day by several other 
suspensions ; among them the firm of Peto and Betts, the contractors, the 
English Joint-Stock Bank, and some minor ones. On the 11th, a regular 
panic set in; although the Bank of England discounted securities to the 

amount of 4,000,000/. at an advanced rate of discount, the panic seemed 
to increase, until on application to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
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bank was authorized to increase itS issue of notes at a minimum rate of 
—— of 10 per cent., a knowledge of which went far to remove the 

emand. 

12. In the course of the last week, an emigrant ship with a number of 
Germans brought the cholera into the port of Liverpool. Hospital-ships 
were improvised, and quarantine regulations were attempted, but the 
malady spread ; the doctor attending the emigrants died, and many of 
them also. Other means of isolation were resorted to, but not very 
effectually, and in the meantime, the crew of the ship, the Helvetia, 
threatened to land. Ultimately most of the emigrants recovered, and 
sailed in the Helvetia to their destination. ao 

14. The Cattle Plague having manifested itself at Belfast, the measures 
for its repression adopted in England were directed by an Order in Council 
to be applied in Ireland. 

31. An armed party of Fenians crossed the Niagara river from near 
Buffalo, possessed themselves of an empty mill called Fort Erie, and cut 
the telegraph wires. As soon as the fact became known, the Canadian 
volunteers were marched against them, attacked them on June 2; but 
were not successful in capturing them. in the meantime, the government 
of the United States had given directions to General Grant to employ 
military force to prevent reinforcements crossing, as it was known a large 
number of Fenians had assembled on the United States frontier, and this 
was effectually done. The Canadian force having been strengthened, 
again advanced on Fort Erie, which the Fenians abandoned, leaving 32 
men as a piquet, who were captured, and six of them tried by drum-head 
court-martiai and shot. The remainder, about 400, were seized by the 
Federal gunboats, disarmed, and after a few days’ confinement, discharged 
on recognizances to appear when called on. On June 7, President Johnson 
issued a proclamation against the Fenians, forbidding any assistance 
being given to them in their violation of the laws; on the previous day 
General Sweeney, the organizer of the raid, had been arrested at St. 
Alban’s ; on the 7th, Roberts, the Fenian civil chief, was arrested in New 
York; and warrants issued for the arrest of some of the prominent 
members of the party. -, 

June 5. The proposed Conference at Paris abandoned in consequence of 
the refusal of Austria to assent to the programme for the settlement of 
disputes without hostilities, she demanding as a previous stipulation that 
no territorial addition should be made to any of the contending states. 

15. The Prussian armies enter Saxony and Hanover, after a proclama- 
tion of war against Austria, and all states allied with her, had been issued 
by the King of Prussia. On the 17th, one division took possession of 
Stade, in Hanover, and on the 18th, the other entered Dresden. 

18. The Government were beaten by a majority of 515, against 304, on 
the rating clause of the Franchise Bill. 

_ 22. A military insurrection broke out in Madrid, but was repressed 
after 200 of the insurgents had been killed. Order was not restored until 
the next day, with a total loss of 1000 lives, and 1750 prisoners thrown 
into jail, many of whom were subsequently executed. 

23. The Italian army numbering between 80,000 and 90,000 men, crossed 
the Mincio, advancing against the Austrians; they were met at Custozza, 
defeated after a battle of many hours, and forced to retreat across the 
Mincio with great loss. 

26. Earl Russell’s ary announced their resignation in the Houses 
of Parliament, and that the Earl of Derby was to wait on the Queen, with 
power to form a new one. 

27 and 28. The Austrians defeated by the Prussians at Nachod, in 
Bohemia; in this and some other battles the Austrians are stated to have 
lost from 30,000 to 40,000 men. 

July 3. The Austrians again defeated at Sadowa, near Kéniggratz, with 
_— loss. On the 4th, the Emperor of Austria applied to the Prussians 

or an armistice, which was refused ; ceded Venice and the dependent 
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Italian territory to the Emperor of the French; and desired his media- 
tiou for the conclusion of a peace with all the belligerents. 

5. The Princess Helena married to his Royal Highness Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, who had previously 
been made a Major-General in the British army. 

7. The shore end of the new Atlantic Cable was fixed at Foilhummerum 
Bay, near Valencia, and paid out for thirty miles to be spliced on to the main 
cable on board the Great Eastern, lying ready to receive it. On the 15th 
it was successfully spliced, and the steamer proceeded to deposit the main 
cable. On the 27th, the shore end was safely landed in Newfoundland, 
messages were sent, and the cable to connect it with the American conti- 
. nent, about seventy miles, was at once commenced. Messages passed 

between Queen Victoria and President Johnson on the 29th and 30th. A 
detail of the proceedings will be found in a previous article. 

23. A popular meeting in Hyde Park, London, having been forbidden 
by Sir R. Mayne, an immense crowd gathered in the evening, and, the 
gates being closed, the railings were torn down and the crowd entered, 
greatly damaging the flower-beds and shrubberies. Some forty or fifty 
persons were captured for rioting and assaults on the police, and on the 
following days were fined or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment by 
the police-magistrate. 

24. In consequence of the spread of cholera in London and other places 
precautionary measures to be used for its repression or prevention were 
issued by the official medical officer of the Privy Council. 

25. The Bavarians defeated by the Prussians at Aschaffenburg, and 
again on the 26th at Dettingen. 

26. An armistice and preliminaries of peace agreed upon between 
Austria and Prussia, and on Aug. 2, an armistice with Bavaria. A truce 
was also agreed upon between Austria and Italy on July 25. 

Aug. 2. Peace signed at Prague between Austria and Prussia ; it con- 
tained also a provision for the cession of Venetia to Italy. On the 30th, 
the treaty was ratified. Austria consenting to be entirely excluded from 
the German Confederation, and to pay 20,000,000 Prussian thalers towards 
the expenses of the war. . 

Sept. 2. The sunken end of the Atlantic Cable of 1865 recovered by 
the Great Eastern, spliced, and found to be in good working order. Com- 
munications were made to Valentia, and by the evening 25 miles of fresh 
cable were laid down, to be continued on to Newfoundland. 

6. The King of Prussia announces to the Legislature the annexation of 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, with a part of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which has also to pay 300,000/. towards the expenses of the 
war. Schleswig-Holstein had been previously appropriated. 

Oct. 1. The opening day of the first school of the Corporation for pro- 
moting Middle Class Education, in Bath-street, City-road, London. 

11. Treaty of peace between Austria and Italy, concluded at Vienna. 

12. The British riflemen, who attended the Belgium shooting, received 
this day a most enthusiastic reception. 

14. A terrible fire at Quebec, which raged for thirteen hours, burning 
2500 houses, destroying 600,000/. worth of property, and rendering 18,000 
people houseless. A subscription was opened in London for the relief of 
the sufferers. 

16. Queen Victoria inaugurated the opening of the Aberdeen Water- 
works, and for the first time in her widowhood addresses a public assembly 
personally. : 

21. The Standard Theatre, in Shoreditch, opposite the Great Eastern 
Railway Station, was completely destroyed by fire. Fortunately, the 
damage was confined to its own walls. — ; 

21. Treaty between Saxony and Prussia signed, by which Saxony enters 
the Northern Confederation. On the 26th, the king and queen of Saxony 
returned to Pilnitz. 

Oct. 24. After much opposition and a long negotiation, Prince Charles 
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-of Hohenzollern, who had been elected Hospodar of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, was received at Constantinople by the Sultan with distinguished 
honours ; a palace was assigned for his residence, he paid homage, and re- 
ceived the investiture. 

Oct. 31. A terrific nnn | explosion occurred at the Pelton mine near 
Chester-le-Street, Durham, by which every one employed in a particular 
division of the mine, numbering 24 persons, were instantaneously killed. 

Nov. 2. The Registrar-General published his Report for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30. ‘The cholera having now greatly mitigated its severity, 
its effects were pretty well defined by the present Report. The deaths in 
England during the quarter had exceeded the estimated average by 10,720; 
the deaths from cholera having been 10,365, and those from diarrhea 
9,570; the total number of deaths having been 116,826. ‘The average is 20 
per thousand in the autumn quarter, usually the healthiest of the year, but 
on this occasion the death rate was 22 perthousand. The Report says :— 
“‘ The mortality of London was at the rate of 29 in 1000; of the North- 
Western division, 27; in the two Northern divisions and in Wales the 
mortality was at the rate of 22. In the other divisions the mortality was 
low, and, indeed, lower than their average: in the South-Eastern division it 
was 18, in the South-Midland it was 18, in the Eastern 18, the South- 
Western 17, the West-Midland 17, and in the North-Midland division 18. 
Upon turning to the large cities of the United Kingdom, still greater 
divergencies are observed ; the mortality was at the rate of 19 in Birming- 
ham, 21 in Bristol, 22 in Hull, 24 in Sheffield, 26 in Salford, 31 in Man- 
chester, 32 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 50 in Liverpool. 1n Edinburgh the 
rate of mortality was 23, in Glasgow 25, in Dublin 24.” ‘The births in the 
quarter, 178,892, though 2000 below the estimated average, are more than 
sufficient to fill the blanks occasioned by the cholera, which, thanks to 
better though as yet incomplete sanitary arrangements, has been nothing 
like as destructive as it had been at former periods, 


XVII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN,.ARTISTS, ETC, 
1865. Age. 
Nov. 13. Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn, novelist, &c. . a ee 
16. Wheelwright, Horace Wm., naturalist and traveller (the 
16. Carrasco, Eduardo, Peruvian geographer . : 
18. Reeve, Lovell, naturalist . 
22. Halbertsma, Dr. H. J., Dutch physiologist 
25. Barth, Dr. Heinrich, African explorer 
28. Lappenberg, Dr. J. M., historian 
1. Querard, Joseph Marie, bibliographer ° 
4. Fowke, Capt. Francis, engineer and architect 
14, Forchammer, Prof., Danish geologist . ; 
19. Wood, Nicholas, mining engineer. 
22. Oppel, Dr. K. A., German geologist . 
23. Eastlake, Sir Chas. L., Pres. R.A... 
23. Stevenson, Alan, civil engineer . ° 
28. oe Richard, historical engraver . 
28. Dalglish, Robert, civil engineer . : 
31. Riickert, Friedrich,German poet _.. 
1866. 
Jan. 1. Newton, Mrs. C., artist . = < 
1. Bremer, Frederica, Swedish novelist . 
9. Montagne, Dr. Camille, botanist . 
13. Harvey, Wm., artist . 
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1866. Age. 
Jan. 13. McGregor, Sir John, physician . ; o 
18, Petrie, Dr. George, Irish artist and antiquarian . . 76 


19. Clarke, Harriet Ludlow, artist . about 48 


19. Maitland, Dr. S. R., church historian . ; 74 
? Peaco » novelist, &c. 80 
Feb. 11. Brande, Wm. Thos., chemist . 81 
18. Wolf, Ferd., German writer on medieval and Spanish lite- = 
20. Thompson, John, wood. engraver. 81 
21. Nordenskiold, Nils, Swedish geologist 62 
25. Lee, Dr. John, astronomer, &c. . . 
28. Sykes, Godfrey, artist . 40 
March 5. Conolly, Dr. ohn, writer on lunacy, : 
6. Whewell, Dr. Wm., scientific literature . 71 
10. Wilderspin, Samuel, infant er promoter. ‘ . 74 
13. Newman, Alfred, artist . 39 
14. Swart, Jacob, Dutch geographer . 70 
15. Sparks, Jared, American historian . 
21. Cooper, Chas. Henry, legal antiquary . . 58 
29. Keble, Rev. John, theologian and poet. A . . 74 
30. Rennie, George, civilengineer . ‘ 75 
April 2. Fairholt, F. W., artist and antiquary . «so 
2. Williams, Chas. W.,civilengineer . ; . 
4. Dick, Prof. Wm., veterinary surgery, &c. . . 73 
8. Babington, Dr. Guy, medicine . . 73 


20. De Vaux, M., Belgian mineralogist . 
24. Hupfel, Dr., German Hebraist . 


May 5. Prince, John Critchley, poet. 59 
8. Worsley, Philip Stanhope, poet and translator . 
15. Harvey, Prof. Wm. H., botanist. : . . 55 
19. Mahony, Fras., poet, (Father Prout) 61 
June 4. Greville, Dr. Robert Kaye, botanist . 
5. Stuart, John McDouall, Australian 
14, Hayes, John, artist . 80 
18. Mery, Joseph, French writer. . . 68 
25. Craik, Prof. Geo. Lillie, history, philology, &e. . - 67 


July 13. Carpenter, Wm. Hookham, artist, &c. 
Aug. 9. Neale, Rev. J. M., theology and history : 
29, Manning, Serj. James, law and philology . 
Sept. 8. D’Aurio, Italian painter . 
10. Maclaren, Charles, politics and geology 
10. Hay, R. D., writer on colours’. . 
10. Stone, S., entomologist and archeologist ° 
15. Shenton, Henry Chawnor, engraver . . 


Oct. 24. Conquest, Dr. J. T., writer on medicine 
Nov. 7. Knight-Bruce, Rt. Hon. James Lewis, law 
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XVIII.—Hicuest and Prices the Principat Srocks from 
a ; November 1865 to October 1866. 

2473 844| 208 


247 | 873| 212 | par. 
242 | 84 | 85;| 209 


8 
249 | 86 | 2103) 18 
242 | 863| 843/210 | 3 


250 | 863) 214 | 5 premium. 
240 | 843) 85}| 843) 2103) 15 discount. 


{ 250 | 873 210 | 5 premium. 


March . . 253 | 87 | 873| 873) 2113 
April. { 
May... 


June... 


240 | 854) 207 | 8 discount. 
| 


250 | 882, 893) 883) 212 | 8 premium. 
243 | 863, 86 | 86z| 208 | 5 discount. 


248 | 883! 893) 88§| 211 | 3 premium. 
245 | 86;| 209 | 3 discount. 


245 | 873! 89 | 872| 212°} 4 premium. 
October . -{! 549 | ges 863! 863 209 | 3 discount, 


The rate of discount at the Bank of England was reduced from 7 per cent., at which 
it had stood from Oct. 8, 1865, to 6 per cent. on Nov. 23; raised to 7 per cent. on Dec, 28; 
raised to 8 per cent. on Jan. 4, 1866; reduced to 7 per cent. on Feb. 223 and to 6 per 
cent, on March 15; advanced to 7 per cent. on May 3; to 8 per cent. on May 8; to 9 
per cent. on May 11; and to 10 per cent. on May 12; reduced to 8 per cent. on Aug. 16; 
to 7 per cent. on Aug. 23; to 6 per cent. on Aug. 30; to 5 per cent. on Sept. 6; to 44 per 
cent, on Sept. 27; and to 4 per cent. on Nov. 8. 


2) 
2) 
or 
bo 


August . . 


September . 


XIX.— AVERAGE Price of Corn, per IMPERIAL QUARTER, in ENGLAND 
and WaLEs, for one Week in each Month. 
1865. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 


November 18. . | 46s. 11d.) 33s. 7d.| 22s. 9d. 
December 23. . | 46 8 32 10 23 1 


1866. 

January13 . ./| 46 1 32 6 22 8 
February 24. .| 45 5 34 8.} 23 10 
March17. . ./| 45 6 35 10 23 10 
Aprill4 . . 5 37 0 24 2 

ay19 . . .j|46 1 36 2 25 2 
Junelé . ../47 4 36 0 25 9 
July14 . 10 | 35 1 2 7 
August18 . ./|50 2 34 9 26 6 
September15 47 0 371 24 8 
October27 . ./|52 6 41 8 22 9 
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